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wv LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF 


ENGLAND. Y 


New Edition. Printed from new plates. With portraits 
of the Queens and other illustrations. Lives of. the 
Queens of England from the Norman Conquest. Com- 
piled from Official Records and other Authentic Docu- 
ments, private as well as public, by Agnes Strickland. 
A reprint of the author’s 
latest revised edition, con- 
taining illustrations that 
have never appeared in 
any other issue. In eight 
volumes. 8vo. Cloth, 
gilt top, $16.00; half calf, 
$28.00; three-quarters calf, 
$32.00. 


TALES FROM THE 
DRAMATISTS. 


A series of entertaining 
stories taken from the 
leading plays of the most 
noted dramatic authors 
from Ben Jonson to the 
present day. By Charles 
Morris, author of “ Half 
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illustration from ** Queens vf Huurs with the mi Best 
England.’ American Authors,’’ etc. 
Four volumes. 16mo. 


Illustrated. Cloth, extra, $4.00; hal? polished calf or mo- 
rocco, $8.00 ; three-quarters calf, gilt top, $10.00. 


RECENT RAMBLES; OR, IN TOUCH 
WITH NATURE. 


By Charles C. Abbott, M.D., auttior of “A 
Naturalist’s Rambles about Home,’’ ‘Outings 
at Odd Times,”’ ete. 12mo. Cloth. With nine- 
teen half-tone illustrations. $2.00. 


HANDY=BO00"™ 
OF LITERARY Cl &ImOSITIES. 


An indispensable referen-e-book of curious, 
quaint, and out-of-the-wa: information that has 
never before been colle _.:d in book form. By 
William S. Walsh, au nor of “ Literary Life.” 
Small 8vo. Uniform with Reader’s Hand-Book. 
Half morocco, $3.50; three-quarters calf, $5.00. 


THE NEW 
CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPZEDIA. 
Ti= Latest, the Cheapest, the Best. New Type, 
New Subjects, New Illustrations, New Maps. 
Concise, simple, clear, accurate, and easy of reference. 
Twenty years later than any other encyclopzdia in the market. 
Complete in ten volumes. Vols. I., II., III, IV., V., VI., 
VII., VIII., and IX. ready. Vol. X. ready in December. 
Specimen pages sent on application. Price, per vol., cloth, 

$3.00 ; sheep, $4.00; half morocco, $4.50. 


BIMBI. 


Stories for Children. By Louisa de la Ramé (‘‘ Ouida’’). 
With illustrations by Edmund H. Garrett. 4to. Cloth, 
$1.50. 

“The most fascinating tales imaginable,—pure in thought 
and purpose, charming in style, with surprising touches of 
wit, humor, and pathos.’’—Bosion Traveller. 


MY FLIRTATIONS. 


By Margaret Wynman. Illustrated by J. Bernard Partridge. 
I2mo. Satin, $1.25. 

One of the most fetching books of the year is this frank 
and amusing recital of the successive loves of a young 
London girl. Her suitors are many and various, and Mr. 
Partridge has hit them off as characteristically in his 
sketches as Miss Wynman has in her clever and satirical 
prose. 


ae 


BARBARA DERING. 


A sequel to ‘‘The Quick or the Dead?’’ By Amélie Rives. 
I2mo. Cloth, $1.25. 
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Illustration from ‘‘ The 
Dragon of Wantley.” 











TALES FROM TEN POETS. 


\ Containing the most famous narrative 
poems of ten great Victorian poets done into prose. By 
Harrison S. Morris, author of ‘‘ In the Yule-Log Glow,”’ 
ete. Three volumes. 16mo. Illustrated. Cloth, $3.00. 


DE LUXE LIBRARY EDITION OF THE WORKS 
OF WILLIAM H. PRESCOTT. 


Complete in twelve volumes, containing all the steel plates 

on India paper and maps that have appeared in former 

editions, and about fifteen phototype illustrations to each 

volume, copied from photographs of cities, public edifices, 

and reproductions of paintings, representing remarkable 

events narrated. Large 8vo. Large type, printed on fine 

paper, and handsomely bound in half morocco, gilt top, 

$5.00 per volume, net. 

HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF FERDINAND AND ISABELLA. 
Two volumes. Now ready. 

HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO. ‘Two volumes. 
Now ready. 

HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF PERU. 
Now ready. 

HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF PHILIP Il. 
Now ready. 


THE DRAGON OF WANTLEY. 


His Rise, His Voracity, and His Downfall. A Romance. 
By Owen Wister. Illustrations by John Stewardson. 8vo. 
Extra cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 

The story deals with the old days of chivalry in England, 
and knights, monks, dragons, and crusades 
afford abundant material for a romantic tale. 
The illustrations are unique and full of humor. 


ATLINA, THE QUEEN OF THE 
FLOATING ISLE. 


By M. B. M. Toland, author of ‘‘ Eudora,’’ ete. 
Illustrated by full-page photogravure reproduc- 
tions of drawings by Bloomer, Weir, Church, 
Dielman, Jones, Jaccaci, Denman, Du Mond, 
and Twachtman, and numerous decorative de- 
signs throughout the text by A. F. Jaccaci. 
Cloth, gilt, $2.50; full silk, $3.50; morocco, 
$4.00. 





Two volumes. 


Three volumes. 


AN AFFAIR OF HONOUR. 


A Book for the Young. With numerous illus- 
trations. Small 4to. Cloth, gilt, $1.25. 


UNCLE BILL’S CHILDREN. 
By Helen Milman, author of ‘‘ Little Ladies.” 
Illustrated. Small 4to. Cloth, $1.00. 

BOYS’ OWN BOOK 


Of Out-Door Games and Recreations. 
Hutchinson. 3o00illustra- | 
tions. Small 4to. Cloth, | 
i 
{ 


Edited by G. J 





$1.75. 


MAID MARIAN 
AND ROBIN HOOD. 


By J. E. Murdoch. With 
twelve illustrations by 
Stanley L. Wood. 12mo. | 
Cloth, $1.25. i 


“The threads of tradi- 
tion and balladry are skil- 
fully combined with those 
of invention, and _ the 
result is a_ pleasantly 
readable version of the 
adventures of the bold 
and merry outlaw and 
his merry followers. The 
introduction of Maid 
Marian as a chief char- 
acter gives a fresh flavor 
to the whole.’’—Boston 
Courter. 











ss eo, li J 
Illustration from ‘“* Matd Marian 
and Robin Hood.” 








For sale by all Booksellers, or will be 
sent post-paid on receipt of the price. 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 
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715-717 Market Street 
Philadelphia. 
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Christmas Publicat’ons 
HARPER & BROTHERS. |.» 


Te- pew 







Prue and I. By GEORGE WILLIAM CuRTIS. Illustrated from Drwaings by ALBERT ai" # ‘a 7 
; EDWARD STERNER. 8vo, Illuminated Silk, Uncut Edges and Gilt att 
Top, $3.50. (Jz a Box.) Ldition de luxe, \imited to 250 copies, Full a if s iv 7 
Vellum, $15.00. (lz a Box.) ay 


Daisv Miller An By HENry JAmMEs. Illustrated from Drawings by Harry W. 
Int y ti ~ d McVIcKAR. 8vo, Illuminated Cover, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top 
nternational Episode. $3.50. (Zz a Box.) Edition de luxe, 250 
numbered copies, Full Vellum, $15.00. 








(lz a Box.) j 
eee) coat es 
Ben-Hur: A Tale of the Christ. By Lew. WAL- ut « =| "Tr 3 A ere 
LACE. 2 vols. With 20 Full-page Photo- = __"""" y'} Ble 
gravures. Over 1,000 Illustrations as Mar- — > - = 





ginal Drawings by WILLIAM MARTIN = 
JoHNsON. 8vo, Silk and Gold, Uncut = 
Edges and Gilt Tops, $7.00; Three-quarter Calf, $12 00. 
Three-quarter Levant, $14.00. (/z a Box.) 


oy 
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W. Hamilton SHARP Eyes. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
: ’ 5 Top, $5.00. (/z a Box.)—STROLLS BY STARLIGHT AND SUN- 
Gibson’s Works : a lg Royal 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $3.50—Happy Hunt- ““S— 
ING-GROUNDS. 4to, Cloth, Illuminated, Gilt Edges, $7.50. (/x 
a Box..—HIGHWAYS AND Byways. 4to, Cloth, Illuminated, 
Gilt Edges, $7.50. (Zz a Box.)—PASTORAL Days. 4to, Cloth, 
Illuminated, Gilt Edges, $7.50. (Zz a Box.) 


Yl. hy AG 


Illustrated by THE WARWICKSHIRE AVON. Notes by A. T. QUILLER- - 
Alfred Parsons: CoucH. Crown 8vo, Ornamental Half Leather, Uncut Edges dong 
and Gilt Top, $2.00. (/z a Box.) —=_—__—‘“—X 
=n 
A SELECTION FROM THE SONNETS OF WILLIAM WorDs- 
WORTH. 4to, Full Leather, Gilt Edges, $5.00. (Zz a Box.) From “Prue and I.”—Copyright, 1892, by Harper & Bros. 


The ‘‘ Boy Travellers ’? IN Centra Europe (New Volume)—IN NORTHERN EvRopE.—IN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND.— 

Series: In Mexico.—In AUSTRALASIA.—ON THE CONGO.—IN THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE.—IN SOUTH AMERICA.—IN 
CENTRAL AFRICA.—IN EGypT AND THE HoLy LAND.—IN C#YLON AND.INDIA—IN SIAM AND JAVA.— 
In CHINA AND JAPAN.—Illustrated. Square 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $3.00 per volume. 


Armies of To-day. A Description of the Armies of the Leading Nations at the Present Time. With Profuse Illustrations. 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $3.50. 


Green’s Short History. A Suorr History or THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. By J. R. GREEN. Illustrated Edition. Edited by Mrs. 
J. R. GREEN and Miss KATE NorGATE. In Four Volumes. With’ Colored Plates, Maps, and Numerous 
Illustrations. Royal 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top. Vol. I., $5.00. 


Abraham Lincoln. By CHARLES CARLETON COFFIN. Profusely Illustrated. Square 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $3.00. 
OTHER BOOKS BY MR. COFFIN: 


THE STORY OF LIBERTY.—OLD TIMES IN THE COLONIES.—THE Boys OF ’76.—BUILDING THE NATION.—DRUM-BEAT 
OF THE NATION.—MARCHING TO VICTORY.—REDEEMING THE REPUBLIC.—..REEDOM TRIUMPHANT. (The last 
four comprise a History of the Civil War.) Eight volumes. Profusely Illustrate. Square 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 


$3.00 each. 

Boyhood of Christ. By Lew. WALLACE. 14 Full-page Engravings. 4to. Ornamental Leather Cover, Gilt Edges, $3.50. 
(fz a Box.) 

The Danube, From the Black Forest to the Black Sea. By F. D. MILLE. Illustrated by {the Author and ALFRED 
Parsons. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2.50. 

London. By WALTER BESANT. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $3.00. 

Illustrated by Abbey “ THE Quiet Lire.” 4to, Ornamental Leather, Gilt Edges, $7.50. (/z a Box.)\—OLD Soncs. 4to, 

and Parsons: Omamental Leather, Gilt Edges, $7.50. (Zz a Box.)—SHE Stoops To CONQUER. Folio, Leather, Illu- 

. minated, Gilt Edges, $20.00. (/ a Box.)—HERRICK's PoEMS. 4to, Cloth, Illuminated, Gilt Edges, $7.50. 

(Zz a Box.) 


Harper’s Young People for 1892. 
Vol. XIII. With about 600 Illustrations and 872 pages. 4to, Cloth, Ornamental, $3.50. 


Sketching Rambles in Holland. 


By GrorcE H. BouGuTon, A.R.A. Illustrated with Drawings by the Author and EpwIn A. ABBEY. 
8vo, Cloth, Illuminated, $5.00; Gilt Edges, $5.25. 


Cathedrals and Abbeys 


In Great Britain and Ireland. With Descriptive Letter- 
press by the Rev. RICHARD WHEATLEY, D.D. _Illus- 
trated. Folio, Illuminated Cloth, $10.00. (lz a Box.) 





The Praise of Paris. 


By THEODORE CHILD. Profusely Illustrated. 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2.50. 


From ‘ The Danube.” Copyright, 1892, by Harper & Brothers. 
Chicago and the The Chapters on the Exposition being Collated from Official Sources and Approved by the Department 
World’s Fair of Publicity and Promotion of the World’s Columbian Exposition. By JULIAN RAtpH. LIllustrated. 8vo, 


Cloth, Ornamental, $3.00. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, Canada,’or 
Mexico, on receipt of the price. Harper's New Catalogue will be sent by mail on receipt of ten cents. 
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ooks for the Holidays 


POEMS BY HELEN JACKSON (H. H.) 


With 25 photogravures from designs by EMILE BAYARD. Vignettes by E. H. GARRETT, andanew po. 
On English laid paper, cloth, handsomely decorated. 12mo, $3.00. 


EDITION DE LUXE 3 
250 copies on hand-made paper, deckle cages ; proof impression on India paper. 8vo, crushed levant morocco, 
gilt top, $10.00. 


LOUISA M. ALCOTT: Her Life, Letters, and Journal 


Edited by EDNAH D. CHENEY. With portraits and view of the Alcott HomeinConcord. 16mo, cloth, $1.50. 


THE CHOUANS: BRITTANY IN 1799 FAR FROM TO-DAY 
By Honoré pe Batzac. Translated by Miss WORMELEY. 12mo, half | A Volume of Stories. By GERTRUDE HALL. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 
Russia, $1.50. 
JANE AUSTEN’S NOVELS 


With Soantiaploce by GARRETT for each volume. The most complete uniform edition published. 12 vols., half ruby morocco, gilt top, $15.00, or separately, $1.25 
per vol. 





IN HIS NAME PASTELS OF MEN 
Illustrated. By Rev. E. E. HaLE. 16mo, cloth. Uniform with ‘Ten Times | First and Second Series. By PAuL BourGeET. Translated by Miss WoRME- 
One,” ‘“* The Man Without a Country,” etc. $1.25. LEY. 2 vols., 16mo, cloth, $1.00 each. 
MY THREESCORE YEARS AND TEN WEST ROXBURY SERMONS, 1837-1848 
An Autobiography. By THomaAs BALL, A.M. With portrait by JoHNson. By THEODORE PARKER. With introduction and biographical sketch. 16mo, 
12mo, cloth, $2.00. cloth, $1.00. 


EMILY DICKINSON’S POEMS 


First and Second Series. Edited by T. W. H1GcGinson and MABEL Loomis Topp. Witha preface by Mrs. Topp, and an autograph letter from Helen Jack- 
son to Miss Dickinson. 16mo, cloth, $1.25 each; white and gold, $1.50 each. 
Mrs. MoutTon says: ** . . . It would bea loss to the world had this second volume remained unpublished.”* 
BOSTON COOK BOOK POWER THROUGH REPOSE 


What to Do and What Not to Do in Cooking. By Mrs. D. A. LINCOLN. By ANNIE PAYSON CALL. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 
12mo, $2.00. 





THE DAY’S MESSAGE DAILY STRENGTH FOR DAILY NEEDS 
A Brief Selection of Prose and Verse for Each Day inthe Year. Chosen by | Selections for Every 2-7 in th Year. Selected by the Editor of ‘ Quiet 
SusAN COOLIDGE. Hours.” 
Each 16mo, cloth, $1.00; white cloth, gilt, $1.25; morocco, padded, $3.00; calf, padded, $3 50. 
he busy days of life are not so busy but that there is time in each for the reading cf o..e compact lit.le sentence of wisdom or com‘ort, and one bit of true poetry. 








A Lost Hero. (Phelps Ward) . $1.50 
Wm. Morris’s Glittering Plain . 2.50 
A Calendar of Sonnets (““H.H.”) 2.00 


Roses of Romance. (Keats.) . $1.00 
Flowers of Fancy. (Shelley) . 105 
Balzac’s Novels. 22 vols. Each 150 


Books for the Youngsters 


RHYMES AND BALLADS FOR GIRLS AND BOYS 


By SusAn Coo.ipGE. Illustrated by H. H. RIcHARDs, E. H. GARRETT, and others. 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 














DEAR. A Story. By the author of “ Miss Toosey’s Mission.” 16mo, cloth, | BABY JOHN. By the author of “Miss Toosey’s Mission,” etc. 16mo, 
$1.00. 50 cents. 


THE CAPTAIN OF A Cape Ann Story. By Hersert | JOCK O’DREAMS. A child’s story book. By Jutiz M. LipMANn, 
THE KITTIEWINK. D. WARD. Illustrated. 16mo, cloth, Illustrated. 16mo, $1.25. 


$u-25. IN THE By {Susan CoouipGe. A “Katy Did.” Illus- 
MORE GOOD TIMES By Mary P. W. Situ, author of HIGH VALLEY. ‘ated. 16mo, $1.25. 
AT HACKMATACK. “Jolly Good Times.” 16mo, cloth, 
$1.25. BETTY, By the author of ‘‘ Dear Daughter Dorothy.” 


A BUTTERFLY. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.co. 


A LOST HERO. By EvizApetu Stuart PHELPS and HERBERT D. 
WARD. Illustrated. Small 4to, $1 50. 


THE STORY OF A Child's Romance. By BEATRICE WASHING- 
JULIETTE. TON. Illustrated. Small gto, cloth, $1.00. 


THE LITTLE SISTER By the author of “Dear Daughter 
OF WILIFRED. Prcthy.” Illustrated. Small gto, cloth, OLD ROUGH, By :Liry F. WESSELHOEFT. Illustrated. 


$1 00. THE MISER. 16mo, $1.25. 


UNDER TE A Southern Story. By MARIAN Brew- | THE KNIGHTING And Other Stories. By Ciypr Fitcu. 
WATER-OAKS. STEER: Illustrated. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. OF THE TWINS Illustrated. 4to, $1.25. 





IN MY NURSERY 


By Lag . RICHARDS, author of ‘‘ The Joyous Story of Toto ” and “ Toto’s Merry Winter.” Fully illustrated. Small 4to, cloth, $1.25. 








THE COOLIDGE KS 
gvols. $1.25e0 

THE “WHAT Ka“ JD” BOOKS 
5 vols. Cloth, $1. » 


she 
AUNT JO’S £CRA é t 
6vols. $1.00 ea’ oe 
is 
FLORA L. SHA\ 4 ma2' JRIES 


4vols. $1.00ea 


. eliable 


DONA (ND DOROTHY 


Fr .RY } Illustrated. 


vO HT 





16mo, cloth, $1.50. 


EDWARD E. HALE’S STORIES 
For Boys. 5 vols. $1.co each. 
JEAN INGELOW'’S STORIES 
5 vols. $1.25 each. 
MRS. MOULTON’S BED-TIME STORIES 
5 vols. $1.25 each. 
THE WESSELHOEFT BOOKS 
4vols. $1.25 each. 


(92) 








THE EVERETT BOOKS 
3 vols, $1.25 each. 
THE LITTLE WOMEN SERIES 
8 vols. $1.50 each. 
THE SPINNING-WHEEL STORIES 
4vols. $1 25 each. 
MES. EWING’S STORIES 
gvols. 50 cents each. 


At all the bookstores. Mailed, postage paid, on receipt o price. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS 


Boston 
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Macmillan & Co.’s New and Illustrated Books 


MAN IN ART 


By Pui.ip G. HAMERTON, aut. or of * Etching and Etchers,”’ “ Landscape,” etc. 


Illustrated by Etchings, and Photogravures from Pictures by Luke Fields, Murillo, Ary Scheffer. 
oreau, Botticelli, Sir John Gilbert, Alma-Tadema, Sir F, Leighton, Woolner, M. de Roton, Macklin, 
» Angelico, Dicksee, G. Leslie, Albert Durer, Lucas of Leyden, Rembrandt, etc. Etched or photo- 
giavured by Norman Hirst Rhead, C. O. Murray, M. Manesse, Didier, Flameng, Goupil Process, Dujardin, 
Annan and Swan, Amand Durand, Gu'tlaume, Pierre Gusman. 
_ Also an edition limited to 175 copies for England and America. The Text will be printed on John Dick- 
inson & Co.’s hand-i..ade paper, and the Illustrations on Japanese vellum. 





Illustrated by Hugh Thomson. Cloth, gilt, $1.50. 


DAYS WITH SIR ROGER DE 
COVERLEY 


Reprinted from the “Spectator.” With illustrations by HuGH THoMson. 
bag de with ‘‘ Cranford,” “The Vicar of Wakefield,” etc. 12mo, cloth 
gilt, $1.50. 

Also ree edition limited to 250 copies for England and America, 
printed on hand-made paper and bound in buckram. 





Edition de luxe, uniform with the “ Makers of Florence.” 8vo, $6.00. 


THE MAKERS OF VENICE 


Doges, Conquerors, Painters, and Men of Letters. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. With 
illustrations by R. R. Hotmes, F.S.A., and twenty additional 
illustrations. Medium 8vo, bound in half-buckram, $6.00. 





SM fre ater a Town 





By the Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, M.P,, F-R.S. 


THE BEAUTIES OF NATURE 


And the Wonders of the World We Live In. By the Right Hon’ 
Sir Joun Lupsock, M.P., F.R.S. With numerous illustra- 
tions and full-page plates. Uniform with the new edition of 
“The Pleasures of Life.” 12mo, cloth, gilt, $1.50. 


His volume is a perfect storehouse of information, imparted in a style 
that at once charmsand interests. There are over fifty illustrations and 
iwelve page-plates, all admirable, ithe latter being of uncommon beauty 
and interest.—Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. 


‘The Beauties of Nature” will take rank with the gifted authcr’s 
** Pleasures of Life.’’—Boston Times, reciaeaiatinis 





A New Volume of Poems by the late LORD TENNYSON. 
THE DEATH OF CENONE, 
AKBAR’S DREAM, 


And other Poems. Uniform with ‘ The Foresters, Robin Hood 
and Maid Marian.” 16mo, cloth, $1,25.. Also a large-paper, 
limited edition on hand-made paper, $3.00. 








New Edition, uniform with “ Westminster Abbey.” r2mo, $2.00. 


CHARING CROSS TO ST. PAUL’S 


By Justin McCarTnuy. Illustrated by JosEpH PENNELL. New Edition. 12mo, $2.00. 


STUDENT AND SINGER THE HISTORY OF EARLY 
Reminiscences of CHARLES SANTLEY. Written by ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Himself. With two portraits. 12mo, cloth, gilt, 
By the Rev. Stoprorp A. BROOKE. Large .12mo. 


$2.25. 2 ~ 
‘* Santley is a pleasing figure in the history of song; his Uniform with Bryce’s ‘* American Common- 
wealth.” With map, $2.50. 


autobiography will be read with pleasure.””"—V.iV. Times. 


INNS OF COURT AND CHANCERY 
By W. J. Lortie, B.A., F.S.A. 


Author of “*‘ Windsor Castle” and ‘‘ Westminster Abbey.” With many illustrations by HERBERT RAIL- 
TON. Super Royal 4to, $7.50. 








The Dryburgh Edition of the 


WAVERLEY NOVELS 


To be completed in 25 volumes. Illustrated with 250 wood engravings, specially drawn by eminent artists. 
B Subscribers’ names are now being received by all booksellers and by the publishers. Each 
volume will be promptly delivered monthly as published. 
Vol. I. WAVERLEY. Price, $1.25. Now ready. 
Vol. Il. GUY MANNERING. Price, $1.25. December 1. 





F. Marion Crawford’s New Novel 


DON ORSINO 


A Sequel to “ Saracinesca’’ and “‘ Sant’ Ilario.”’ 
12mo, cloth, $1.co, 
Uniform with the New Edition of 


MR. CRAWFORD’S NOVELS 


Now Ready. Price, $1.00 each. 











New Books 
for the Young 


The Girls and I 


By Mrs. MOLESWORTH, author of “Carrots,” 
“Nurse Heatherdale’s Story,”’ etc. Illustrated 
by L. LEsL1E BROOKE. 16mo, $1.25. 


Scenes in Fairyland; 

OR, MISS MARY’S VISITS TO THE COURT 
UF FAIRY REALM. By the Rev. J.C. At- 
KINSON, D.C.L., Canon of York and Vicar 
of Danby in Cleveland. With about forty illus- 
trations by J.C. BROCK. 12mo, $1.50. 


Stories from the Greek 
Comedians 


By the Rev. ALFRED J. CHURCH. With sixteen 
coloredillustrations. Uniform with “‘ The Burn- 
ing of Rome,” etc. 12mo, $1.co. 


A Story of the Days of 
Rachel, Lady Russell 


By Mrs. MARSHALL. With eight illustrations. 
12mo, $1.50. 


Barerock ; 


OR, THE ISLAND OF PEARLS. By HENRY 
NAsuH. Illustrated by LANCELOT SPEED. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

The story is one that boys will undoubtedly revel in, 
and it will teach them excellent lessons in way of energ 
and self-reliance. he author writes well and with a goo 
knowledge of his theme.— Boston Beacon. 


Winifrede’s Journal 


By EMMA MARSHALL, author of “‘ Under the Salis- 
bury Spire,” etc. With illustrations. 12mo, 
$1.25. 

The story is told in quaint, gentle language that gives 
the stamp of rea'ity to its personages, and leaves a health- 
ful, pleasant impression. It is a story to be recommended 
heartily.— Boston Times. 


Bristol Bells 


By Mrs. MARSHALL. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


The Great World’s Farm 


Some Account of Nature’s Crops and How They are 
Grown. By SELINA GAYE, author of “The 
World’s Lumber Room.” Witha Preface by G. 
S. BoutcErR, F.L.S. With numerous illustra- 
tions. 12mo, $1.50. 


Adrift in a Great City 


A Story. By M. E. WINCHESTER, author of “A 
Nest cf Sparrows.” With illustrations by G. P. 
Jacoms-Hoop. 12mo, cloth, gilt, $1.50. 


St. Dunstan’s Clock 


A Story of 1666. By E. WARD. author of “‘A Pair 
of Originals.” With illustrations. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50. 


The Siege of Norwich 
Castle 


ae” | of the Last Struggle Again. ze Conqueror. 
y M. M. BLAKE. With twe ve illustrations by 
the author. 12mo, $1.50. 


The Wi’ Pigs 
Story for Little People. B- 


four full-page illustra‘ /' 
illustrations. 12mo, $ / 


ALD YounG. With, 
ad numerous text* 








Mr. Isaacs, With the Immortals, The Story of : Odyssey 
Dr. Claudius, Greifenstein, 3 4h 
: i By the Rev. ALFRED } cu. With colored 
Zoroaster, Sant’ Ilario, Illustrations after Fi 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
Saracinesca, The Three Fates, 
Marzio’s Crucifix, The Witch of Prague, The Story 1e Iliad 
A Tale of a A Cigarette-Maker’s ; a “ 
: A By the same. With . lustrations er 
Lonely Parish, Romance. a | FLAXMAN. I2mo, Cc 
Macmillan & Co’s New Illustrated Catalogue of Holiday Gift Books will be sent free by mail to any addres is 7 


MACMILLAN & CO., 12 Fourth Avenue, ®()  } ji! 
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BEAUTIFUL BOOKS FOR GIFTS 


A Wonder-Book for Girls and Boys 


By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. Splendidly illustrated in colors by WALTER CRANE. Con- 
taining twenty exquisite full-page pictures in colors, with about forty head-pieces, tail-pieces, 
and initials, also in color. Beautifully bound, 8vo, $3.00. 


In every respect—paper, typography, binding, and, above all, in illustrations—this is probably the most beautiful 
and artistic holiday book ever produced in America. 


At Sundown 


A beautiful volume, containing the last poems of JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. With por- 
trait and eight photogravures from designs by E. H. GARRETT. Very tastefully bound in 
white and gold from designs by Mrs. HENRY WHITMAN. 16mo, gilt top, $1.50. 


Dorothy Q. 


A BALLAD OF THE BosTON TEA-PARTY, AND GRANDMOTHER'S STORY OF BUNKER HILL 
BATTLE. By OLIVER WENDECL HOLMES. With a portrait of Dorothy Q., and with pro- 
fuse illustrations and decorative borders for the text, with head and tail pieces by HOWARD 
‘PYLE. Bound from designs by Mrs. HENRY WHITMAN. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


An exquisite book, full of delightful pictures of Colonial and Revolutionary life, and beautiful decorative borders on 
almost every page. 


In the Levant 


By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, author of “My Summer in a Garden,” “ Backlog Studies,” 
“My Winter on the Nile,” etc. New Holiday Edition. With a new portrait of Mr. WarR- 
NER, and about twenty-five full-page photogravures, decorative head pieces and initials. 
Bound in attractive style from Mrs. WHITMAN’s designs. 2 vols., 1zmo, $5.00. 

Two beautiful volumes, much like the Holiday Edition of ‘The Marble Faun.” 


Evangeline The Scarlet Letter 


HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. | By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. With photo- 
With photogravure reproductions of sixteen gravures of DARLEY’s twelve remarkable 
charming designs by F. O. C. DARLEY. outline designs. Handsomely bound. 8vo, 
Handsomely bound. 8vo, $2.00. $2.00. 


Pagan and Christian Rome 


By RopDOoLFo LANCIANI. A companion volume to his “ Ancient Rome in the Light of Recent 
Discoveries,” covering the first five centuries of the Christian era, and describing the 
transformation of the Rome of the Emperors into the capital of Christendom. Fully 
illustrated. Square 8vo. $6.00. 


Complete Poetical Works of Shelley 


New Centenary Edition. Edited, with an Introductory Memoir, by GEORGE E. WOODBERRY, 
Professor in Columbia College. With a fine new portrait. 4 vols., crown 8vo, gilt top, 
$7.00. 

This is the most complete and most desirable library edition yet published of Shelley’s works. 


The Song of the Ancient People 


A noteworthy poem by EpNA DEAN PROCTOR, expressing with admirable insight and force the 
thoughts and emotions of the Zufii Indians, as they realize their condition, once so proud, 
now so pitiful; with an Introduction by JoHN FIsKE, and ten superb full-page illustrations 
by JULIAN ScoTT, reproduced in colors. Artistically printed and bound. 8vo, $5 00. 


David Alden’s Daughter | Land of the Lingering Snow 


And other excellent Stories of Colonial | Chronicles of a Stroller in New England from 
Times, by JANE G. AUSTIN, author of January to June. By FRANK BOLLEs, 
“Standish of Standish,” “ Betty Alden,” Secretary of Harvard University. Zhird 
“A Nameless Nobleman,” “Dr. Le Baron edition. $1.25. 


and His Daughters,” etc. $1.25. ‘* He is a good observer and a good describer.”’—New 
York Nation. 


The Nature and Elements of Poetry 


By EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN, author of “Victorian Poets” (2zst edition), “ Poets of 
America” (77th edition), etc. With a photogravure of Diirer’s Melencolia for a frontis- 
piece, a Topical Analysis in the margin, and a full Analytical Index. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 
$1.50. 


This volume completes Mr. Stedman’s masterly treatment of poetic literature, and is of the same high order as his 
“* Vict orian Poets ’’ ($2.25) and ** Poets of America” ($2.25). 


Little-Folk Lyrics 


By FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN, author of 
“ Lyrics for a Lute,” etc. 16mo, gilt top, 
$1.co. 

A book of real interest and rare excellence for young 


people. Mr Sherman’s bright fancy and charming lyrical 
skill have produced a de.ightful volume. 


The Old English Dramatists 


A delightful volun,e of lectures, by JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 
with the Riverj de Edition of Lowell’s works, also in fancy binding. $1.25. 


Christopher Columbus 


By JUSTIN WIN§OR, editor of “ The Narrative 
and Critical /History of America.” With 
portraits and maps. Fourth edition. 8vo, 
$4.00. 


** Far the most rfliable of al biographies of Columbus, 
and peculiarly inferesting for its many maps, portraits, 
and other illustrations. 


By 


Songs of Sunrise Lands 


By CLINTON SCOLLARD. 16mo, $1.00. 


A tasteful volume of poems suggested by a journey in 
Egypt, Syria, and Greece; and, in addition to their fine 
wee quality, they are suffused with the color of the 

rient. 


Uniform 


The Discovery of America 
By JoHN FIsKE. 
illustrations. 

$4.00. 


** Mr. Fiske has made his books as fascinating as a wevel, 
and as accurate as research could make them. They are 
among tne be:t books America has produced, and should 
be in every household.’’ 


With portrait, maps, and 
Ninth thousand. 2 vols, 





For sale by all booksellers. 





As It Is In Heaven, 
The Unseen Friend, 
At the Beautiful Gate. 


Three books by Lucy LarcoM, religious in 
subject, cheerful in tone, delightful toread, 
and of the finest quality every way. The 
last named is a book of exquisite religious 
lyrics. Price of the books, $1.00 each. 


Into His Marvelous Light 


A volume of noteworthy sermons, by CHARLES 
CUTHBERT HALL, D.D. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


The Evolution of Christianity 


One of the most significant books of recent 
years, by LYMAN ABBOTT. $1.25. 


An American Missionary in 
Japan 

A book of remarkable interest, written in ad- 

mirable spirit by M. L. Gorpon, M.D., D.D. 


With an Introductory Note by Rev. Dr. 
WILLIAM E. GRIFFIS. 16mo, $1.25. 


Prose Idyls 


A tasteful little volume, full of engaging fan- 
cies which might have been clothed in verse, 
but are presented in delicate prose, by JOHN 
ALBEE. Artistically printed. 16mo, $1.25. 


The Story of a Child 


By MARGARET DELAND, author of “ John 
Ward, Preacher,” “ Sidney,” and “ The Old 
Garden.” $1.25. 


Acharming story of a girl, showing fine and deep sym- 
pathies, and told with admirable skill. 


“ The Old Garden” is a beautiful book of de- 
lightful p2ems, admirably sui-:ed for a gift. 
$1.25. 


Children’s Rights 


A most readable and valuab!e book, discussing 
subjects of great importance to parents and 
kindergartens. By KATE DouGLas WIGc- 
GIN, author of “The Birds’ Christmas 
Carol,” “The Story of Patsy,” etc. $1.00. 


A Book of Famous Verse 


A delightful volume, containing a great variety 
of the best British and American poems. 
Selected and arranged by AGNES REPPLIER, 
author of “ Books and Men” and “ Points 
of View.” 16mo, tastefully bound, full 
gilt, $1.25; also in Riverside Library for 
Young People, 75 cents. 


Japan: 
In History, Folk-Lore, and Art 

A book full of interesting information for 
young people about a peculiarly interesting 
country and people. By WILLIAM ELLIOT 
GrIFFIs, D.D, author of the “ Mikado’s 
Fmpire,” “The Lily Among Thorns,” etc. 
16mo, 75 cents. 


Winterborough 


A bright story of New Hampshire scenes and 
characters, with brilliant conversations, by 
EuizA ORNE WHITE, author of “ Miss 
Brooks.” $1.25. 


Zachary Phips 
An historical novel of Aaron Burr’s Expedition, 
the War of 1812, and the Seminole War, 
by Epwin LAsseTreR BYNNER, author of 
“Agnes Surriage,” “ The Begum’s Daugh- 
ter,” etc. $1.25. 


The Chosen Valley 


A very interesting novel of Western life and 
experience, by MARY HALLOCK Foote, 
author of “John Bodewin’s Testimony, 
“ Led-Horse Claim,” etc. 16mo, 61.25. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


HOVIGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston: 11 East 17th Street, New York 
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LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


254 Washington Street, Boston 
CHOICELY PRINTED AND ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 





Fascinating in Text and Illustrations. 


Francis Parkman’s Oregon Trail 
Francis Parkman's Oregon Trail 


With 77 pictures by the celebrated artist 
Frederic Remington 
8vo, cloth, $4.00. 


A New Book 


The popular author 
Girls,” etc. 


Medium in size, upon 








A Rosebud Garden of Girls 
A Rosebud Garden of Girls 


12mo, cloth, illustrated 
by F. C. Gorpon, $1.50. 


New Library Edition 
*¢ Charles O’Malley,’’ 
‘¢ Harry Lorrequer,’’ 
“ Arthur 0’Leary,’’ 
“ Jack Hinton, 
and “Tom Burke.”’ 


Illustrated by “Phiz.” 9 vols., 


8vo, cl., gilt top, a 
Sold separately. 


Lever's 
Military 
Romances 


by Nora Perry 
of “ Another Flock of 








A New and : : BY 
Beautiful | choice paper, in clear and The Pr INCeSS Madame de la Fayette The ELIZABETHAN 
beautiful type, made for the B if l SONGS 
LIBRARY _| edition, with etched frontis- f Cle Translated by Most Beautitu 
piece by Garrett. To be () : e ves Thomas Sergeant Perry. Hi li d B ook ‘Im Honour of Love 
EDITION complete in forty volumes. A Remanee’ of With etchings by ouiday and Beautie,”’ 
OF 12mo, cloth, $1.50 per vol. Jules Garnier. of Illustrated by E. H. Garrett 
Ready, The Caxton Novels. the. Coust. of 9 vols, ane $5.75. with introduction by Andrew 
BULWER }o wos. Henry II. AN EXQUISITE BOOK 1891-92 Lang. 8vo, cloth, $6.00. 


New Edition of Lamb's Essays 


The Essays of Elia and Last Essays of 
Elia. Reprinted, in clear and beautiful type, 
from the original editions, with introduction 
by GEORGE E. WooDBERRY. 2 vols., 12mo, 
cloth, etched titles, $2.50. 


Road, Track, and Stable 
CHAPTERS ON HORSES 
AND THE TREATMENT OF HORSES 


By H.C. MERWIN. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. by L. K. Harlow. 


A Half-Century of Conflict 
A Half-Century of Conflict 


FRANCIS PARKMAN’S NEW WORK 
Completing his Hlavastons Series. 2 vols., 8vo, 
clo 


THE WORLD'S BEST HYMNS 


With Introduction by Prof. J. W. Churchill, 
Andover Theological Seminary, and 40 pictures 
16mo, cloth, extra, $1.50. 


Two Powerful Romances 


From the Polish of SIENKIEWICZ. 
“THE DELUGE” 
2 vols., $3.00. 
“WITH FIRE AND SWORD” 


» $5.00. 1 vol., $2.00. 


SHOULD BE IN EVERY LIBRARY 


Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations 


gth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 
For sale everywhere. 





LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 


254 Washington Street, Boston 





Newest School Books 


ENGLISH CLASSICS FOR SCHOOLS 


A new series—attractive, durable, inexpensive : 


Macaulay’s Second Essay on the Earl 
of Chatham 


- - - 20 
The Sir Roger de Coverley Papers (from 
The Spectator) - - - -20 
Sir Walter Scott’s Ivanhoe - .50 
Sir Walter Scott’s Marmion (In press) 
Ten Selections from the Sketch Book 
By Washington Irving - - -20 
Shakespeare’s Tragedy of Julius Cesar _.20 
Shakespeare’s Comedy of Twelfth Night  .20 
Cathcart’s Literary Reader - - $1.15 


A New Manual of English Literature. Nearly 100 portraits and 
autographs. 


Rickoff's Supplementary First Reader 25 


“‘ Well illustrated and abounding in excellent suggestions.” —Boston Herald. 


The Schoolmaster in Literature - $1.40 
With an introduction by Edward Eggleston. 
Bailey’s American Mental Arithmetic - 35 


A new drill book for advanced classes. 


Milne’s Elements of Arithmetic (nearly ready) .30 


Milne’s Standard Arithmetic 65 
A philosophical, original, progressive, thoroughly modern two-book 
course. 


Appletons’ Manual of Penmanship 
Invaluable to teachers of writing. 


Apgar’s Trees of the Northern U. S. $1.00 


“Fully abreast of science; pleasing in style, admirable in arrangement.” 
—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


Morris’s Physical Education in the Public 
Schools $1.00 
“ A treatise on the grace of movement which will strongly appeal to every 


-50 


teacher.””— Teachers’ World. 

White’s New Course in Art Instruction 
Books 1, 2, and 3, per dozen, - - $1.00 
Books 4 to 9, inclusive, per dozen, - $1.80 


Besides Outlines for Teachers, Drawing Models, Color Papers, and 
all necessary material for the Course. 


Webster’s Primary School Dictionary (New 


Edition) - - - - 48 
Webster’s Common School Dictionary (New 

Edition) - - - - - 72 
Webster’s High School Dictionary (New Edi- 

tion) - - - - - -98 


These new editions are all based on the great “Webster’s Inter- 
national Dictionary.” 








Books sent prepaid on receipt of price. Circulars and Descriptive List Sections free. Correspondence cordially invited. 


American Book Company 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON ATLANTA 
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A new edition in 15 
and 30 volumes. 


CHARLES DICKENS’S 
COMPLETE WORKS Printed from new 
electrotype plates, 


large-faced type. Paper, presswork, illustrations, 
and binding are of the finest quality. Popular 
Edition, 15 vols., cloth, $18.75. Library Edition, 
15 vols, cloth, gilt top, $22.50. 30-Volume Edi- 
tion, cloth, gilt top, $40.00. Also in fine bindings 
at from $37.50 to $110.00. 


Complete in two volumes. 
TENNYSON’S Illustrated with numerous 
POEMS wood engravings from origi- 





nal drawings by the best art- 
ists. Photogravure frontispieces. 2 vols., 12mo, cloth, gilt top, boxed, $3.00; 2 vols., 
12mo, white back and corners, fancy paper sides, gilt top, boxed, $3.00. 


FAMOUS TYPES OF 
WOMANHOOD Louise, Madame Ré- 
camier, Miss Dix, Jenny 


Lind, Susanna Wesley, Harriet Martineau, etc. 
12mo, $15.00. 

No books for young people are more popular than 
those by Mrs. Bolton, and this volume is one of 


By Sarau K. Botton. 
With portraits of Queen 


NOTABLE BOOKS FOR 
HOLIDAY GIFTS 





the best of the series: 


paper sides, gilt top, boxed, $3.00. 


BANDY | es «Pye a 


in prose and 
poetry, carefully 
printed on good paper, and bound 
in faultless style; with photo- 
gravure frontispieces 
and title-pages, and 
numerous illustrations. 23 volumes: ‘* Lucile,’ ** Lady 
of the Lake,” ‘* Idylls of the King,’’ Robert Brown- 
ing’s, Burns’s, and Poe’s Works, ‘* Lalla Rookh,” 
** Sesame and Lilies,” ** Cranford,” etc., etc. 18mo, 
half white binding, gilt top, $1.00; cloth gilt, $1.00; 
full silk, $1.50; half calf, $2.00; half levant, $2.50 
per volume. 











Send for our complete Catalogue of new and important 
publications. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & 


HUGO’S “ LES MISERABLES.” Translated by IsaeL F. Hapcoop. 


2 vols., 12mo, fully illustrated, cloth, gilt top, boxed, $3.00; 2 vols., 12mo, white back and corners, fancy 











Fully illustrated 
by Garrett,Schell, 
Taylor, and other 


THE NEW FAVORITE 

ILLUSTRATED EDITION 
OF POPULAR POETS artists. 27 vol- 
umes: Mrs, 


Browning, Burns, Byron, George Eliot, Jean In- 
gelow, Meredith, Milton, Moore, Scott, Tennyson, 
Wordsworth, etc. 8vo, cloth, gilt edges; artistic 
cover designs, cloth, slip wrappers; cloth box, 
$2.50 per volume. Fine leather bindings, four 
styles, $4.50 to $6.00. 


Holiday Edition. (Selec- 
tions.) Illustrated in photo- 


WORDSWORTH’S 
gravure by E. H. Garrett. 


POEMS 
‘Printed on fine deckle-edge, laid paper. 12mo, cloth, orna- 
mental design; gilt top, cloth box, $2.50; full leather, gilt top, $3.50. 
THE IMPERIAL EDITION Printedon fine paver, 
wit -page illus- 
OF STANDARD trations by the best 
POETICAL WORKS 


artists, attractively 
and uniform style. 


bound in durable 
20 volumes, full r2mo, cloth, gilt 
edges, gilt border lines, $1.50 per volume, 
Mrs. Browning, Robert Browning, Milton, Scott, 
Tennyson, Shakspere, etc. 





TOM CLIFTON; 


or, Western Boys in Grant 
and Sherman’s Army. By 
Warren Lee Goss, au- 
thor of ** Jed,’’ ** Recollec- 
tions of a Private,’’ etc. 
Fully Illustrated. 12mo, 
$1.50. 

The best boys’ book of the year. 





By Hezexian Buttsr- 
WORTH, author of the "* Zig- 


LITTLE ARTHUR’S 
HISTORY OF ROME zag Books,” etc. A com- 
é panion volume to ‘* Little 
Arthur’s England ard France.’ Illustrated, 12mo, 
$1.25. 


46 EAST !4TH STREET, NEW YORK 
100 PURCHASE STREET, BOSTON 





CO., 





JAMES POTT & CO., Publishers and Booksellers 


Headquarters for Bibles, Prayer Books, Hymnals, 
Children’s Books and Gift Books, Cards, Etc. 


BEAUTIFUL LAYS OF 
THOUGHTS LOWLY 
From HENRY DRUMMOND. Selected SERVICE 


and arranged by Elizabeth Cureton, 
for every day of the year. With index, 
282 pages, 16mo, bound in vegetable 
parchment, title at top in gold and sil- 
ver, design of pansies on lower front, 


THE 
CUP OF 
LOVING SERVICE 


By Exiza DEAN TayLor. Full-page 
illustrations by F. M. Gregory. Hand- 
somely printed on coated paper and 


And other verses selected from the 
writings of GEORGINA M. TAYLOR. 
Bound in handsome style. White cloth, 
silver and blue, 75 cents. 





making a handsome as well as useful 
book, 75 cents. 


** One whois already familiar with Drummond’s writin 
may obtain a new idea of the force of his style by this 
array of detached paragraphs.”—Christzan Union. 


THE GREATEST THING 
IN THE WORLD 


By HENRY DRUMMOND. Illustrated by 
well-known artists, and handsomely 
printed, bound in white, gold, and 
color, cover designed especially for this 
book, small 4to, $1.00. 


“*It deserves to be read and re-read all over Christen- 
dom.” — Women’s Jou A 


THE PROGRAMME OF 
CHRISTIANITY 


By HENRY DRUMMOND, containing In- 
troduction, The Founding of the Soci- 
ety, The Programme of the Society, The 
Machinery of the Society. 64 pages, 
bound in cloth, gilt top, gold and ink 
side, 60 cents. 

**It should be widely read.”—Pudlic Opinion. 


“* It has seldom been my pleasure to read so many good 
things in such limited space.’’—Gosfel Advocate, Nash- 
le. 


14 and 16 Astor Place, 


‘It isa collection of religious poems of a deeply devo- 
tional character. Many will derive comfort, encourage- 
ment, and renewed religious zeal from reading these ear- 
nest stanzas.”’—Churchman. 


CHRISTIAN 
BALLADS 


Poems by Rt. Rev. A. CLEVELAND 
Coxe. New edition, white cloth, spe- 
cial designed cover in silver and blue. 
235 pages, price, $1.00. 
_ “*In delicate, postie sense, combined with spiritual feel- 
ing and devout love of the ae, there is in these verses 


constant reminder of the writers of * Lyra Apostolica.’ ”— 
Living Church. 


DAILY 
LIGHT 


On the Daily Path. A devotional text- 
book for every day in the year, in the 
very words of Scripture. Handsomely 
bound in white vellum, silver design on 
cover and silver edge, two editions, 
32mo, price, $1.00; 16mo, price, $1.50. 
Also in leather binding. 


bound in white cloth, specially designed 
cover in gold and color, small quarto, 
in box. New edition, $1.00. 


“*As_ prettily designed a gift-book as we have come 
across for a long seatonet ae Bookseller. " 


DOROTHY 
DARLING 


A book for little children in simple lan- 
guage, by Mrs. GEORGE PAULL, author 
of “ Prince Dimples.” Contents: Dor- 
othy Darling, What Happened to Dor- 
othy, What the Doctor Said, Dorothy’s 
Surprise, Another Surprise, Mamma’s 
Surprise, Wash-Day, More Misfortunes, 
The Doctor, Black Spots, More Spots, 
Betty’s Supper, Making Calls, Helping 
Mamma, Greedy Johnny, Running 
Away, Lost Dorothy, Home Again, 
What Happened, Dorothy and the But- 
tons, Blackberry Tarts, How Mamma 
Found Out, etc, etc. Square cloth, 
with 12 full-page illustrations from orig- 
inal photographs. Beautifully bound, 
$1.25. Just published. 


New York 
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CHARLES L.WEBSTER & CO. 


BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS 





1607 THE LIBRARY OF 
AMERICAN LITERATURE, 


COMPILED AND EDITED BY 


UNDER SUMMER SKIES. By CuinTon Scor- 
LARD. Cloth, octavo, 300 pages, fully illustrated, $1.00. 
FLOWER O’ THE VINE: ROMANTIC BAL- 
LADS AND SOSPIRI DI ROMA. By WI L- 
IAM SHARP, with an introduction by Thomas A. Jan- 
vier. Tastefully bound, with appropriate decorative 

design. Cloth, $1.50. 
LIFE OF JANE WELSH CARLYLE. By Mrs. 
ALEXANDER IRELAND. Vellum, cloth (half bound), 


8vo, $1.75. 
EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN anv ELLEN MACKAY HUTCHINSON, THE SPEECH | OF MONKEYS. By =: L. 
: * ee ARNER, m vO, WI rontispiece, Cloth, $1.00. 
Alone contains more carefully chosen, ably edited, and artistically arranged THE AMERICAN CLAIMANT. 8vo, 300 pages, 
ADVENTURES, DRAMAS, POEMS, fully illustrated by Dan Beard. Cloth, $1.50. 
ANECDOTES, ESSAYS, POLITICS, NEW CHEAP EDITION OF THE PRINCE 
BALLADS, FICTIONS, THEOLOGY, AND THE PAUPER. 12mo, 300 pages, with 
BIOGRAPHIES, HISTORIES, TRAVELS, illustrations. Cloth, $1.00. 
CHARACTER SKETCHES, HUMOROUS ARTICLES, WARS, NEW CHEAP EDITION, OF HUCKLE- 
CORRESPONDENCE, NARRATIVES, WITCHCRAFTS, AND Se tae eee, ek > ee See 
RITIC v Bz. 00. 
— vrais Waar MR. BILLY DOWNS AND HIS LIKES. By 
7 ’ RICHARD MALCcoLM JOHNSTON, author of ‘* Dukes- 
than were ever before gathered within the same space or offered in one collection. Among those borough Tales,” etc. With frontispiece. Cloth, 75 
best competent to testify, the following have made constant use of these volumes, and highly cents. 
recommend them: 864.36 1 EA a Fak ge REPPLIER, 
Ex-President Noah Porter, Robert C, Winthro i i See eecinmes “cam “aaa toe 
Yale University, ' —Bichard Malegim Jomtiston Archbishop — WEEINGS OF, CHRISEOl A COLUM 
W. T. Harris, om D., United Oliver Wendell H olmes, ’ ’ BUS. With frontispiece portrait. Edited with an intro- 


States Com. of Education, Hon, Robert G. Ingersoll, 


Chauncey M. Depew 
Hon, Henry Watterson 


duction by PAu Leicester Forp. Cloth, 75 cents. 


John Greenleaf Whittier, Hon. George William Curtis, Col.T.Wentworth Higginson, | AUTOBIOGRAPHIA. By Warr Wurman. 


Professor John Fiske, Harvard Robert A. Pinkert, 
niversity 

















i on The London Ti 
Richard Watson Gilder, The Century Magazine, 


A. 8. Spofford, Librarian of Amos M. Kellogg, Editor W. Joel Chandler Harris, 


Edited by ARTHUR STEDMAN. Cloth, 75 cents, 


SELECTED POEMS. ByWattWuitman. With 
portrait frontispiece. Cloth, 75 cents. 





Jongress, School Journal, Hon. Whitelaw Reid, PADDLES AND POLITICS DOWN THE 
William Dean Howells, Andrew Carnegie, Professor David Swing, DANUBE, By PouLTNgy #iGELow. Companion 
Bishop John H.Vincent, D.D., Gen. Fitz Hugh Lee, Cornelius Vanderbilt, volume to ‘“*The German Emperor.” Illustrated. 
LL. Chancellor of Chau- Mrs, J. E. B. Stuart, Richard Henry Stoddard. Cloth, 75 cents. 
tauqua University, Mrs. Roscoe Conkling, George Cary Eggleston, THE GERMAN EMPEROR AND HIS EAST- 
James Whitcomb Riley, Hon, Charles A, Dane’ Mrs. John A. Logan ERN NEIGHBORS. By Pouttngy BiGELow. 


William E. Sheld Ex-Pres. i illi 
National heachere’ esa, Gari tpal Gibboas sat 


And thousands of others who are well known. 


Charles L. Ti ‘Merchant 
B.0. lower baitay ‘4rena, + | DON_ FINIMONDONE: | CALABRIAN 


With portrait frontispiece. Cloth, 75 cents. 


SKETCHES. By EtisasetH Cavazza. Cloth, 
75 cents. 


The Stedman-Hutchinson Library of American Literature is indispensable to busy THE MASTER OF SILENCE: A ROMANCE, 


ersons whose time is limited; to children whose tastes are to be formed; to those who use books 


By Irvinc BACHELLER. Cloth, 75 cents. 


or entertainment and instruction, and to all who wish to know anything about books or authors, or | MERRY TALES. By Marx Twain, Cloth, 75 cts 


who wish to improve their own conversation and writings. It will cost you nothing to ask the next book- 
agent you meet to bring you this Lisrary. He will be glad to bring it. In the mean time write to 


Send for our Illustrated Catalogue. 


Our publications are sold by ali booksellers or are sent bd 
postpaid, on receipt of price. 





CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO., 67 Fifth Ave., New York 





FOR THE HOLIDAYS AND ALL SEASONS 


The Conquest of Granada 


By WASHINGTON IrRvING. Agapida Edition. Illustrated with 30 photo- 
gravures. Each page is surrounded by a Moorish border. 2 vols., small 
8vo, cloth, gilt tops, and with slip covers, the binding decorated with Moor- 
ish designs (in box), $6.00; three-quarter levant, gilt top, $12.00. 

*,* This sumptuous edition of Irving’s picturesque and romantic work will 
form a companion set to the Darro Edition of the “ Alhambra,” which was the 
leading holiday book of last year, and of which a fresh impression has just 
been issued. While uniform in size and — style, the decorations, borders, 
—— and cover designs for the “‘ Granada ” are all entirely new and in 
new colors. 


Story of the Nations 


A series of historical studies intended to present in graphic narratives the 
stories of the different nations that have attained ney ape in history. 
Illustrated, cloth, $1.50; half leather, uncut edges, gilt top, $1.75. : 

Thirty-four volumes have thus far been publis ed, the latest issues being: 

The Story of Ancient Sicily—Phenician, Greek, and Roman. By E. A. 

FREEMAN. The St of the mpire. By C. W.C. OMAN. The 

og 4 of Portugal. By H. MorskE-STEPHENS. The Story of Switzerland. 

By R. STEAD and Mrs. ARNOLD Hua. The Story of Scotlané. By J. MACK. 

INTOSH. The Story of the Jews under Rome. By the Rev. W. D. MorRISON 


Heroes of the Nations 


A series of biographical studies of the lives and works of certain representative 
historical characters, about whom have gathered the great traditions of the 
nations to which they belonged, and who have been accepted in many in- 
stances as types of the several national ideals. Illustrated, cloth, $1.50; 
half leather, uncut edges, gilt top, $1.75. 

The foRoming. volumes now ready: Nelson, and the Naval my heme of 
England. By W.CLARKE RUSSELL. Gustavus Adolphus, and the Strugg e of 
Protestantism for Existence. By C. R. L. FLETCHER. Pericles, and the 
Golden Age of Athens. By Evetyn Aspott. Theodoric the Goth, the 
Barbarian vbampien of Civilization. By THomas HopckKIN. Sir Philip 
Sidney, Type of English Chivalry in England. By H. R. Fox Bourne. 

ulius Cesar, and the Foundation of the Roman Imperial System. By W. 

ARDE Fow er. John Wyclif, Last of the Schoolmen and First of the English 
Reformers. By LEwis SERGEANT. 


Fourth Series of Literary Gems 


«. The Rivals. By SHERIDAN.—2. ee. Il Penseroso. Sonnets. Odes. By 
MILTON.—3. Rip Van Winkle and Wolfert’s Roost. By InvinGc.—4. Char- 
ity and H . Nil Nisi Bonum. By T MACKERAY + Elegy in a Country 
Cc - Odes. By Gray.—6. t . Flood of Years. Lines to a 
Water-Fowl. Little of the Snow. By BRYANT. 12mo, with front- 
ispiece, morocco, gilt top, each, 75 cents. 

A new impression of the three previous series has also been issued. 
A number of the Gems are also put up in Sfecial Holiday Edition, daintily 
bound in white and gold, gilt tops. Put up in pairs in flat boxes, $1.00. 


he | E. S. Brooks. 8vo, illustrated, each, $2.00. 





The Ariel Shakespeare 


Each play in a separate volume—size 3% x 5 inches—large, clear type—Howard’s 
charming illustrations—text complete and unexpurgated, flexible leather 
binding. Volumes sold separately. 75 cents each (in box). 

The first ag 3 will comprise these plays: The Tempest, A Midsummer 

Night’s Dream, The Merchant of Venice, As You Like It, Much Ado About 

Nothing, Twelfth Night, The Winter’s Tale. 


Knickerbocker Nuggets 


A selection of some of the world’s classics. see gilt tops. 

Forty-one volumes have thus far been published. The latest issues are: The 
Iliads of Homer, translated from the Greek by GEORGE CHAPMAN, _ Illus- 
trated. 3 vols. $3.75.—Whist pagent. Papers about Whist and Whist- 
Players. Compiled by W. G. MCGUCKIN. $1.00.—The Wit Wisdom of 
Charles Lamb. Compiled by E. D. NortuH. With portrait. $1.00. 150 num- 
bered copies on large paper, with proof of the portrait, bound in plain cloth with 
uncut edges, $3, 75-—Deutsche olkslieder. A Selection from German Folk 
Songs. Printed in the original text. Compiled and edited by Professor H. S. 
WHITE. Illustrated. $1.50. 

A number of the nuggets are also put up in Special Holiday Edition, with 
new cover design, bound in white and gold, with gilt edges. Put up in pairs in 
flat boxes, $2.50. 


The Rail and Water Series 


Books for Boys. By KtrK MunROE. Each, illustrated, 12mo, $1.25. 
I. Under Orders: The Story of a Young Reporter. Il. Prince Dusty: A 
Story of the Oil Regions. III. Cab and Caboose: The Story of a Railroad Boy. 
The Leaders in Science Series 


~ CHARLES F. HotpeErR. Each, illustrated, 12mo, fs 
. Darwin:: His Life and Work. II. Agassiz: His Life and Work. 


The Fairy Tales Series 
a JosErH JAcoss. Illustrated by John Batten. 8vo, each, $175; 
. English Fairy Tales. II. Celtic Fairy Tales. III. Indian Fairy Tales. 


Tales of Heroism 


Historic Boys. II. Chivalric Days and Youthful Deeds. III. Historic 
ppenings. 


Girls. IV. Heroic Ha 


Japan in Art and Industr 


Witha lance at Japanese Manners and Customs. recent the French 
of Félix Régamey by M. French-Sheldon and Eli Lemon-Sheldon. 12mo 
fully illustrated, $1.75. 


Scenes from the Life of Christ 


Pictured in Holy Word and Sacred Art. Edited by Jessica Cong. With 6 
illustrations from celebrated paintings. Square 8vo, bound in white an 
gold, red edges, $3.50. 





*,* Illustrated holiday number of Notes on New Books, Illustrated Catalogue of Books for Young People, Prospectuses of the Story and Heroes of the Nations 


Series and Knickerbocker Nuggets and Gems Series, sent on application. 
NE 


27" 29 W. 23d’ St. G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


LONDON: 
24 Bedford oN Strand 
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BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 


Suitable for Christmas Gifts 
Published by THE CENTURY CO., 33 E. 17th St., New York 





The three books following are sold only by subscrip- 


tion. For particulars, prices, etc., address the 
publishers. Copies of any of them will be de- 
livered to any address in the United States, ex- 
press paid, andin ample season for Christmas. 
THE CENTURY DICTIONARY 
A superb present—just the thing for a pastor or a 
superintendent. The standard lexicon of the English 
language. Its encyclopedic features make it indis- 
pensable in every cultivated home. Seven thousand 
illustrations. Just completed after many years of 
labor by experts in every department of knowledge. 
A pamphlet of specimen pages for five 2-cent stamps. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN: A HISTORY 
_ The authorized record of the private life and pub- 
lic career of Abraham Lincoln, including the inside 
history of the Civil War. By his Private Secretaries. 
library of history in itself. Ten volumes, 8vo; 
300 illustrations. 
* THE CENTURY WAR BOOK 
A gift for the veteran. A complete history of the 
Civil War; written by the men—Union and Con- 
federate—who planned and fought its battles. 


1,700 
illustrations. 4 vols., large 8vo, 750 pages each. ; 


The Autobiography of Joseph Jefferson. 


ate end the Exile System. By George Kennan. Twovols., Illustrated. aa by Remington. Royal quarto, 
he W f th 3 i . | The Brownie Books. By Palmer Cox. ‘ The Brown- 
" ‘trated. y ney SEE a ae Ae an Gee Manon. ee ies: Their Book,” and “ Another Brownie Book.” 


The Land of the Lamas. Travels in Tibet, by William H. Rockhill. Illus- 


trated. $3.50. 
Sport with Gun and Rod. New edition. 


“4 





want. 


Te CENTURY 
ILLUSTRATED 
ALONTHLYS 














Illustrated. $4.00. 


Illustrated. $5.00. 


OLD ITALIAN MASTERS 
A superb book containing 67 full-page 
engravings, by the well-known wood- 
engraver, Mr. Timothy Cole, of the paint- 
ings of the Masters of Italian Art— 
Michelangelo, Titian, Tintoretto, Raph- 
ael, etc. ith text by W. J. Stillman. 
In rich cloth, gold stamp, gilt top, $10.00. 
A Portfolio of Proofs of the engravings, 
signed by the proof-printer and by Mr. 
Cole. One hundred and twenty-five copies 
issued. $175.00. 
ENGLISH CATHEDRALS 
The famous cathedrals of England de- 
scribed by Mrs. Van Rensselaer, with 
nearly two hundred illustrations by Joseph Pennell. 
350 pages, rich binding, $6.00. limited edition 
(250 copies), large paper, in two volumes, $25.00. 
CHARACTERISTICS 
A Novel by Dr. Weir Mitchell, author of “In War 
Time,” etc. 307 pages, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 
OLD WAYS AND NEW 
Stories by the popular magazine writer, Viola 
Roseboro’. Her first collection. Frontispiece and 
illuminated initials. 12mo, $1.25. 
FAITH-HEALING, CHRISTIAN SCIENCE, 
AND KINDRED PHENOMENA 
By Rev. J. M. Buckley, D.D., editor of ‘* The 
Christian Advocate.” This book covers the subjects 
of spiritualism, animal magnetism, etc. $1.25. 
PLAY IN ‘PROVENCE 
By Joseph Pennell and Elizabeth Robins Pennell. 
Bull ghting, water tournaments, etc., in the South 
of France. Richly illustrated. Cover in red and 
brown, with gilt top; 12mo, $1.59. E 
THE CHATELAINE OF LA TRINITE 
By Henry B. Fuller, author of ‘“‘ The Chevalier of 
Pensieri-Vani ;”’ with illustrations. $1.25. 


STANDARD BOOKS 


Lady Jane. By Mrs 








Ranch Life and the Hunting Trail. 


60,000 sold. Each, $1.50. 


on 
classic. Illustrated by Birch. $1.50. 


THE LATEST BOOKS 


Issued in October, 1892. 


Sold by all booksellers. 
THE LOVE OF THE WORLD 
a Mary Emily Case. ‘A Book of Religious. 
Meditation.” Liberal in its Christianity, this little- 
volume is sure to appeal to a large number of read- 
ers. 16mo, in attractive binding, $1.00. 
CHEAP MONEY 
Papers on various cheap money schemes, reprinted: 
from THE CENTURY. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
CROW’S NEST AND BELHAVEN TALES 
By Mrs. Burton Harrison, author of ‘‘ The Anglo- 
maniacs,” etc. 12mo, illustrated. $1 25. 
FRANK R. STOCKTON’S WORKS 


A new edition of five of Mr. Stockton’s most 
popular novels—“ The Hundredth Man,” ‘“ The- 
Squirrel Inn,” etc.—in uniform binding, put up ina 
box.. Price for the set. $5.00. Books in this edition: 
sold only in complete sets. 


BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


TOM PAULDING 
A boys’ book by the popular writer, Brander 
Matthews. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
THE ADMIRAL’S CARAVAN 
By Charles E. Carryl, author of “‘ Davy and the 
Goblin.” Illustrated by Birch. In cloth, $1.50. 
SOME STRANGE CORNERS OF OUR 
COUNTRY 


By Charles F. Lummis, author of “A Tramp 
Across the Continent,” etc. Illustrated. $1.50. 
A BOOK OF CHEERFUL CATS 
And Other Animated Animals 


The funny “‘cat pictures” and verses by J. G. 
Francis, collected from St. NICHOLAS, etc., and with 
much new material. In boards, $1.co. 


THE BOUND VOLUMES OF ST. NICHOLAS. 
$4.00. 


For 1892. Two magnificent volumes. 


By Theodore 


V. Jamison. A _ children’s 





THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 


Illustrated. 


features of the new volume, which began with the November number, include 


A SERIAL STORY, by Kate DoucLas WIGGIN, author of “* The Birds’ Christmas Carol,” “* Timothy’s Quest,”’ etc. 


THE WHITE CAVE. A Serial Story of Australia, by W. O. Stoddard. 
TOINETTE’S PHILLIP. A Serial Story by Mrs. C. V. Jamison, author of ‘‘ Lady Jane.” 


GREAT AMERICAN CITIES. A Series of Illustrated Papers describing the principal cities of the United States. 


And other features too numerous to be mentioned here. , 


Among the writers who will contribute to St. NICHOLAS during the coming year, are Rudyard Kipling, Frances Hodgson 
Burnett, Frank R. Stockton, Mary Hallock Foote, Poulteney Bigelow, Susan Coolidge, Nora Perry, Howard 


and many other well-known writers. 


“Place St. NICHOLAS in your household,” says the School Journal, “and you need have no fear of the lessons taught 
your children.” Subscription price, $3 00 a year ; single numbers, 25 cents. All booksellers and newsdealers take subscrip- 
made directly to the publishers by check, draft, money or express order, or in registered 


tions, or remittance may 


letter. Begin with November. 


PUBLISHED BY THE CENTURY CO., 33 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK 


A year’s subscription costs $4.00. 


No region is too remote, no labor too great, no expense too much, if it will only produce what THE CENTURY’s readers. 
his is the policy that has made it, as the Pa// Mall Budget (London) says: “ By far the best of the magazines, 
English or American.” : 2 ‘ . k 

e December—Christmas Number—ready December 1st, is a beautiful holiday issue—entertaining, richly illus~ 
trated and bound in a specially designed cover in green and gold. 


—e Sores STORIES. By Thomas Nelson Page, Edward Eggleston, F. Hopkinson Smith, Grace King,. 
and others. 


PAPERS ON BROWNING AND JENNY LIND. 
LEAVES FROM THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF SALVINI. Illustrated. 

First Chapters of ‘‘ BENEFITS FORGOT.” A Novel by Wolcott Balestier. 

WAR CORRESPONDENCE AS A FINE ART. By Archibald Forbes, with Illustrations. 
PICTURESQUE NEW YORK. 
THE PROBLEM OF POVERTY.—SCIENCE AND THE BIBLE. Two Serious Papers. 
THE MADONNAS OF DAGNAN-BOUVERET, AND OTHERS. 


POEMS. By Thomas Bailey Aldrich, James Whitcomb Riley, John Hay, Frank 
Dempster Sherman, Rudyard Kipling, Richard Watson Gilder, and others. 


For sale by all newsdealers, price, 35 cents. 
Begin with the November, the first number of a new volume. 


ST. NICHOLAS, for Young Folks 


Always the best of children’s magazines, and better now than ever. The poet Whittier— himself an occasional contribu- 
tor to its pages—said: ‘It is little to say of St. NICHOLAS that it is the best child’s periodical in the world.”’ The 


It will contain: 


With Portraits. 


Sacred Pictures by famous artists. 


yle, 
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Terms 


The Christian Union 
is a weekly Family Paper, 
containing this week eighty 
pages. The subscription price 
is Three Dollars a year, pay- 
able in advance. 


» 


Postage is Prepaid by 
the publishers for all subscrip- 
tions in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico. Forall other 
countries in the Postal Union 
add $1.04 for postage; for 





ie. CHRISTIAN: UNION: 
A Family. Paper 
The Christian Union CoLawsonValentine First President 





High Thinking 


and plain speaking—at the 
recent Convention of the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew. 
A new phase of the 


Forward Movement 


presented in St. ANDREW’S 
Cross for December. All the 
words and deeds of the Con- 
vention. Addresses from 
such men as Bishop Hunting- 
ton, Bishop Hugh Miller 
Thompson, Bishop Courtney, 





South Africa add $2.08. Contents 4 December . a 89 2 Mr. Horace E. Scudder, Mr. 
James L. Houghteling. A 
New Subscriptionsmay anid anee great sermon, in his best style, 
commence at any time during |} THE OUTLOOK............ e+e 1029 A Plea for the Plain. By Eliz- 
the year. EDITORIALS: abeth Elliot........ .....+++. 1045 Phillips Brooks 
The Service of Books......... 1032 Some Unanswered Questions. 1046 
Receipts.—We do not send The Higher Criticism......... 1033 From the Day’s Mail......... 1046 on “Self-Culture and Self- 
receipts for subscriptions unless The American Board Again.. 1034 Hidden Blessings............. 1047 Sacrifice.” Living words from 
the request is accompanied with The Moral Issue Before Con- Atthe Horse Show. By Mary men who are awake. 
stamp. The date on your label Oe ea prdeee 1035 Willis........ ssseseeceeeeees 1047 
will indicate within two weeks | CONTRIBUTED ARTICLES: i ky hadi Sena ae (uate 
that the remittance was re- Better Homes : Would Tene- ++. Shyam Mean a i i 
no paneer ~ eaten ‘People Spica 2 eo 1048 (A new portrait of Bishop 
das Sean? te ii The Queen on a Railroad..... 1050 Brooks—signed proofs, $1.00.) 
Changes of Address.— DP MMNNNEs O54 «oli disectuasooeus 10236 SUNDAY AFTERNOON: ST. ANDREW’S CROSS 
When a change of address is st Autumn Song of the The Duties of Property. By 13 Astor Place, New York 
ordered, both the new and the ood and Grasses. By Ste- Lyman Abbott........ ae 1051 
old address must be given, and phen H. Thayer........cceee 1037 
notice sent one week before the one seen Sete Os THE CHRISTMAS BOOKS: r enc 00 S 
change is desired. to Cuteed? By Richard The Holiday Literature Re- 
z aan Bod ee 1037 viewed and Described ...... 1054 ALSO 
Discontinuances.—Sub- Church.”—II, By the Rev. pone ~ — papers ceibetii 105 | French Calendars, 1893 
scribers wishing The Christian John Faville....... ‘ irls’ BOokS........++0+ seeee0e 1067 ; f : 
cobeasenees s+s+ 1039 Children’s Books.............. 1068 | With Daily Quotations from 
Union stopped at the expiration The London Reform Union. Moats Reseed = as French Authors 
of their subscriptions should By ‘William Clarke.......... 1040 ie ae a a ° Prices, 40c., 50¢., 60¢ 75¢ $1.00 
notify us to that effect, other- | THE SPECTATOR............. 1041 CORRESPONDENCE : $1.25, $1.50. 
wise we shall consider it their RELIGIOUS NEWS: Mr. Barrie Again............. 1071 . 
wish to have it continued. Sone: Ghtenes 1og2 «The “Christian Brotherhood Holiday Books 
eeesiaeke 6 Sunday "’........ aia cdes si tive 1071 : : : 
Professor Smith's Trial....... 1042 . As advertised in this paper are 
How to Remit.—Remit- _ A Plea for Language in the ch, d, b pap dere 
Help the Children............. 1042 - in our stock, and, before order 
tances should be sent by Check, German Theological Thought. 1043 Public Schools............... te ing, it would pay you to ASK 
i Express Order, Money OMI Dcaacivcovcecencasceccve 10443. OUTLOOK IN MISSIONS.... 1070 | OUR PRICES. Sunday-school 
Order, payable to order of THE Ministerial Personals.......... 1043. FINANCIAL.............seceeees 1089 | Zeachers and Libraries supplied. 
CHRISTIAN UNION CoMPANY. | THE HOME: NOTES AND QUERIEG....... 1092 
Cash and Postal Notes should | he Friendship of Books. By ABOUT PEOPLE. ............. 1093 Christmas Cards 
be sent in Registered Letter. Maud Wilder Goodwin..... 1044 BITS OF FUN............0.005 1094 Calendars and Novelties. 


A Special Represent- 
ative is desired in each town 
in the country. Correspond- 
ence is invited. 


ILetters should be addressed : 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 
New York. 





Copyright, 1892, by The Christian Union Company. 


Entered as second-class matter in the New York Post-office. 


WANCRQREVIG BYLCLLZs 
Ba FU GAS VRS 


WOM 


Engraving 
Card, Address, Reception, etc. 


W. R. JENKINS 


851 and 853 Sixth Ave., 


N.W. Cor. 48th St., New York 


Price-Lists and Sample Books sent on 
application. 








TYPEWRITER GROWTH 

Some idea of the present wonderful growth of 
‘the typewriter business may be gained from the 
act that the business of the Remington Typewriter, 
for the months of January and February, 1892, ex- 
ceeded the business of the corresponding two months 
“of 1890 by $160,000. 

The further fact that the Remington business has 
more than doubled in the last three years shows em- 
phatically the growing popularity of that machine. 
The Remington factory, at Ilion, New York, gives 
“employment to 700 workmen, and the sales agents, 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, dispose of a finished 
Remington Typewriter at the rate of one every five 
minutes.—V. Y. Mail and Express, April, 1892. 


LARGE ORDERS FOR TYPEWRITERS 
WASHINGTON, April 18. 

The United States Government is the largest user 
of typewriters in the world. Upwards of two thou- 
sand Remingtons are employed in the several depart- 
ments at Washington, and perhaps one-fifth as many 
of other different kinds, making a grand total of 
nearly twenty-five hundred; and the Remington 
Company is constantly receiving requisitions from 
‘the Government for additional machines. 

The Remington has been adopted also for Gov- 
ernment use in England, France, Germany, Russia, 
Canada, Australia, etc.; indeed, in nearly every 
country in the world.—Philadelphia Times, April 
«20, 1892. 





THE REMINGTON TYPEWRITER 

NEw York, May 18.—The American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association is composed of 
about 150 of the leading newspapers of the 
United States and Canada. A committee of 
experts was recently appointed by this Associa- 
tion to decide upon the best typewriter. The 
committee have reported unanimously in favor 
of the adoption of the Remington, stating that 
they find it superior to all others in all impor- 
tant respects and that it is generally regarded 
as thestandard. The placing of orders for sev- 
eral hundred machines for the use of the 
members of the Association has been awaiting 
the decision of the committee.—/V. Y. Evening 
Post, Fune 4, 1892. 


THE PRESS RETURNS THANKS 

Cuicaco, Oct. 21.—Journalists assigned to 
duty in connection with the dedication cere- 
monies have found their work much facilitated 
by the admirable arrangements for the press 
made by the Department of Publicity and 
Promotion. Ample space in a convenient 
locality, adequate facilities, and the free use of 
fifty Remington Typewriters made the work of 
the press reporters comparatively easy, and en- 
abled them to get a full report of the proceed- 
ings off in good shape.—/. Y. Press, Oct. 23,’92. 





TYPEWRITERS AT THE WORLD’S FAIR 

The Committee of Ways and Means of the 
World’s Columbian Exposition has awarded to 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict (Remington 
Standard Typewriter) the contract for furnish- 
ing all the writing machines to be used on the 
Exposition grounds during the Fair. A large 
number will be placed at convenient points 
throughout all of the buildings, and are in- 
tended for the accommodation of the general 
public, representatives of the press, and the 
officers of the Exposition.—Chicago Herald, 
August 7, 1892. 


THE CHAMPION TYPEWRITER 


Mr. C. H. McGurrin, the famous American 
shorthand and type writer, gave a demonstra- 
tion of his abilities at a gathering in Fleet 
Street, London, last night, when, on a Reming- 
ton typewriter, he wrote 208 words in a min- 
ute, and thus beat all records in the history of 
typewriting. The sentence used was “ Now is 
the time for all good men to come to the aid 
of the party,” which was written over and over 
again. Mr. McGurrin also wrote, while blind- 


folded, 117 words in a minute, and at about 
the same rate transcribed an address during 
its delivery—AHud/l (Eng.) Eastern Morning 
News, October 1, 1892. 


Wyckoff, Scamans & Benedict, 32¢ Broadway, New York 
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GORHAM SOLID SILVER 
FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


It is not such a difficult 
matter to make suitable selec- 
tions for Christmas Gifts if 
the mind be directed in the 
proper channel. For this 
purpose we issue our “ Hotti- 
DAY SHOPPING LIST,” which 
will be found a great conven- 
ience. It is alphabetically 
arranged and suggests a great 
variety of articles in Solid 
Silver, or mounted with sil- 
ver. It is also uniquely 
classified as to goods espe- 
cially adapted for gifts to ladies, and those appropriate for gifts to gentlemen, besides 
giving a varied and miscellaneous list of articles suitable for either. An elegant and 
helpful shopping guide which we will be pleased to deliver or mail upon application. 


GORHAM M’F’G CO. 


SILVERSMITHS 
BROADWAY AND oth STREET, NEW YORK 














itm 
USEFU L and TASTEF U # Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
el O LI D AY GI ETS Mtn yy ngenin Ay «9 nt Jaa 


It reaches various forms of Dyspepsia that 
Our stock affords a very wide range of choice in those articles | 8© other medicine seems to touch, assisting 


which delight the heart of every housekeeper. Among these see nance = — oe 
we would mention Table Cloths, with Napkins to match (in new |  pescriptive pamphlet free on application to 
and handsome designs), Hemstitched and Fringed Luncheon | Rumrord Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
and Tea Cloths, Hemstitched and Embroidered Finger Bowl | Beware of substitutes and imitations. 
Doylies, Center-pieces for the table, Tea Cloths, Tray Cloths For sale by all Druggists 
and Scarfs, Stamped Linens, Pillow Shams, and Fancy Towels. 

We invite inspection of our stock by those seeking such 
articles. 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO. | ¢ 


THE LINEN STORE 
64 West 23d Street, New York 


Stephen Brainerd Lawrence| Extract of REEF 


Used by 


Decorator and Furnisher ALL GOOD ) COOKS 





Registered Trade-Mark 

















announces his removal from 43 East 21st Street to the _ fend to, ARM jouR & 60, r Shisseee 
McIntyre Building, 874 Broadway, New York City. EXTRACT in Soups and Sauces, Malled 
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The Outlook 


FTER a very exciting debate in the French 
Chamber of Deputies, during which M. 
Delahaye charged a former Minister of 
the State, a number of Senators, and one 
hundred and fifty Deputies with having 
been, in one form or another, in the 

pay of the Panama Canal Company, a Committee of In- 

quiry was appointed, who have begun a work of investi- 
gation which may produce serious political results. The 
suicide of Baron Reinach, who was the center of a syndi- 
cate of press and parliament schemers constituting a formi- 
dable lobby of the Panama Canal Company, has added to 
the excitement. It is said that this group of practical 
workers had spent no less than 80,000,000 francs of the 
money of the Company. It is reported that the Count was 
driven to suicide by discovering the loss of certain incrim- 
inating papers which had been stolen, and which will now 
probably come to light. He discovered this default while 
engaged in destroying all compromising papers. Mean- 
while, the concession to the Company by the United States 
of Colombia is about to expire, and an attempt is being 
made to secure an extension of the concession. There 
have already been two, the first of which was given to 

Lieutenant Wyse, who sold it to the Interoceanic Canal 

Company. This company was not able to build the work 

within the allotted time, and Lieutenant Wyse obtained an 

extension of time until February, 1893. It is now proposed 
to organize a new company which is to go on with the work, 
the receiver of the old company to transfer to the new 
company the concessions and the work already done, and 

35,000,000 francs in cash, after deducting 15,000,000 francs 

claimed by the Colombian Government; the new company 

in turn to give a portion of its net profits to the stock and 
bond holders of the defunct company. As we go to press 
the resignation of the French Ministry is reported. 


® 

The chief interest in the opening of the German Reichs- 
tag last week centered first in the speech of the Emperor, 
and next in the speech of Chancellor von Caprivi, the 
focal point in both speeches being the new Army Bill. 
The Emperor emphasized the friendly relations existing 
between Germany and all other States, and expressed the 
hope that that relation might not be disturbed. He called 
attention, however, to the fact that the development of the 
military power of the different States imposed upon Ger- 
many the necessity of strengthening the defensive capacity 
of the Empire, which can be done only by still more rigid 
application of the principle of military service. This will 
impose great burdens, but they must be borne as a sacrifice 
to the country, and these burdens will be lightened by the 
reduction of the period of service from three to two years. 
The Chancellor spoke, apparently, with entire frankness. 
He declared that the present Czar of Russia is one of the 
noblest-minded and most peaceful of monarchs, and that 
he thoroughly appreciates the policy of Germany, but that 
there are hostile currents working in Russia against Ger- 
many. It is impossible to ignore the fact that Russia is 
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developing her army, and that her next war will be to the 
westward, There is, unquestionably, an understanding 
between Russia and France, and, while the Government will 
do everything in its power to maintain cordial relations 
with Russia, it must also strengthen the German arma- 
ments. Germany is confronted with the possibility of a 
war with two powers. In such an emergency the Germans 
must defend themselves against superior numbers. The 
Dreibund, strong as it is, is weaker in troops than France 
and Russia, and Germany must take upon herself the 
responsibility of watching two frontiers. Since 1870 Ger- 
many has lost her military supremacy, not by her own fault, 
but because the conquered have been more willing to make 
sacrifices than the conquerors. ‘We desire,” said the 
Chancellor, “to enforce universal service effectually but 
considerately, and to adopt a two years’ service except in 
the case of the cavalry and horse-artillery ; but a two years’ 
service cannot be introduced without the appropriations 
demanded for the increased forces. The bill is unwelcome, 
but war would be worse.” The barbarism of the present 
condition of things has never been put more strongly than 
it was put by Caprivi, perhaps unconsciously, in these 
words: “The Moloch of militarism is required only to 
preserve every German from the disaster of future defeat.” 
The two speeches were greeted with great applause, but 
the hostility to the bill seems to be growing rather than 
diminishing. 
® 

The opening of the Reichstag was contemporaneous 
with the opening of the Italian Parliament, which was 
made the occasion of an enthusiastic demonstration to 
King Humbert. In his opening address the King com- 
mented on the revival of the memory of the ancient 
achievements of Italy which the last year had accom- 
plished, and which found its most impressive expression 
in the homage received at Genoa from representatives of 
all the civilized nations. In these honors the King recog- 
nizes the fact that Italy maintains her position as the sup- 
porter of concord and peace. “ Victor Emmanuel cherished,” 
he said, “the ambition of restoring Italy to the Italians, 
and attained the fulfillment of his wish in the occupation 
of Rome.” For himself, the King declared his ambition 
is to connect his name with the economic and intellectual 
renaissance of the country, and to see Italy strong, pros- 
perous, and great. With regard to the financial situation, 
which is the present problem confronting the country, the 
King spoke in an optimistic vein which does not seem to be 
justified by the facts. He said that equilibrium will be 
attained without increasing taxation, by the introduction 
of bills giving elasticity to the revenue and promoting 
reforms in taxation. Such reforms in the army will be 
proposed as will prevent the reduction of military strength 
by reduction of army expenditures. Exactly how the 
Ministry hope to combine reduction of taxation with 
elasticity of revenue remains to be seen. 


@ 


The returns from the recent Italian elections indicate 
a complete victory for the Government, and therefore, 
apparently, for its foreign policy, which means the mainte- 
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nance of its present relations with Germany and Austria, 
and of the army and navy at the present state of efficiency 
and with substantially the present expense. Those politi- 
cians of the Radical section who are endeavoring to 
create a diversion of public sentiment in the direction of 
an alliance with France seem to have been defeated to a 
man, while, on the other hand, all the ministerial leaders 
were re-elected, and in a House numbering 508 members 
they will have about 330 supporters. The election seems 
to have turned not so much on the question of indorsing 
the Ministry as on the broader questions of maintaining 
the Triple Alliance and of keeping up the present army 
and navy organizations. The Italian people are appar- 
ently determined to go on living without reference to their 
income. It looks now very much as if it were to be a 
race between national ambition and something very like 
national bankruptcy. The position is, however, a very 
difficult one, and needs the most courageous and clear- 
sighted statesmanship. No Ministry has yet had the 
courage to face the financial situation resolutely, and to 
ask the country to do what the situation seems to impose 
as a matter of necessity; and so far the people refuse to 
see the facts, and are determined to support the Ministry 
and keep up with the rest of Europe in the expenditure of 
money. 
® 

For several winters past the Social Democratic Federa- 
tion in London has taken advantage of the depressed con- 
dition of the unskilled labor market to push its propa- 
ganda, until nowadays its meetings of the unemployed on 
Tower Hill have come to be regarded as one of the recurring 
incidents of the London winter, and one which is as certain 
to recur as the fogs and the slush underfoot which make the 
English metropolis between November and March the 
most gloomy and depressing city in the world. Londoners 
have grown accustomed to these meetings, and to the pro- 
cessions and demonstrations by which they are usually 
followed, as well as to the incendiary language used by 
Tower Hill orators. This year trade in London, and in 
fact all over England, is undoubtedly bad—worse than 
it has been for six or seven winters past—and the 
various phases of the unemployed question are attracting 
much more attention than hitherto. The organizers and 
speakers of the Democratic Federation are again in daily 
attendance on Tower Hill, and are doing their best to 
provide a new sensation each day. A procession of un- 
employed men and women, barefooted, has been mooted, 
and there have been significant hints as to the possession 
of pistols and rifles and the ability of the unemployed to 
usethem. A midnight torchlight parade of the unemployed 
has also been discussed ; editors of Tory newspapers have 
been made the objects of hostile and threatening demonstra- 
tions; and at the beginning of last week, Waite, the leader 
of the movement, published a “no rent” manifesto. He 
declared that he had paid no rent for seven years, and 
advised ali the men identifying themselves with the Tower 
Hill demonstrations to follow his example, and at once 
cut off all payments to their landlords. From the com- 
mencement of these demonstrations Waite has been aim- 
ing for a police prosecution. His speeches have failed to 
bring him this attention from Scotland Yard, and his “ no 
rent” manifesto was evidently intended to bring matters 
to an issue, and to secure his indictment at the Old 
Bailey. It has not had this effect, nor is it likely to have 
any influence with the people to whom it was addressed. 
The majority of the Tower Hill unemployed are denizens 
of common lodging-houses, and have no permanent homes. 
The unemployed of the class having homes, and who 
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would work if work were offered them, have always stood 
aloof from these meetings, and the sensational methods 
adopted by the organizers have done much to increase the 
distrust with which English work-people regard paid agi- 
tators of the Social Democratic Federation type. The 
police who attend the Tower Hill meetings are under the 
control of the Common Council at Guildhall, and not of 
the Home Office as are the Metropolitan Police. They 
are known as the City Police, and have always been re- 
markable for the tact and the excellent good humor with 
which they handle these winter-time meetings and demon- 
strations of the unemployed. At times the demonstrators 
are provokingly aggressive, but the Chief of the City of 
London Police would rather maintain the peace within the 
area governed by the City Fathers of the Guildhall than 
secure the conviction of half a dozen Socialist leaders at 
the Old Bailey. 
® 

More quickly than was expected, the International 
Monetary Conference at Brussels has indicated its inabil- 
ity to solve our silver problem. Hardly had our great 
National political conventions given to the Conference 
their unqualified indorsement than a symposium in the 
“North American Review” entitled “What Shall the 
Ratios Be?” showed that Americans were not agreed 
among themselves. The present market ratio between 
gold and silver is one ounce of gold to twenty-four ounces 
of silver; the average ratio for the last ten years has been 
one ounce of gold to twenty ounces of silver; the ratio 
for seventy years before the demonetization of silver in 
1873 was uniformly between 1 to 15 and 1 to16. Now, 
the West and South insist that but for the demoneti- 
zation of silver by Holland, the United States, Germany, 
France, Italy, Scandinavia, and Austria, in such rapid 
succession, the value of silver would have remained at the 
old ratio. They therefore demand that the wrongs of the 
past be righted, and that the free coinage of silver be at the 
ratio of one to sixteen. Our Eastern bankers, on the 
other hand, insist that (whatever the cause) one ounce of 
gold is now worth twenty-four ounces of silver, and they 
are unwilling to lose the benefit of the policy of contraction 
pursued since 1873 by the successive demonetizations of 
silver and the consequent enhancement of the value of gold. 
There being such disagreement in America—a debtor 
nation and a silver-producing nation—there was little 
chance that the creditor nations of Europe would suddenly, 
for our benefit, reverse the policy they have been pursuing 
for two decades. 

@ 

On Tuesday of last week the Conference assembled, with 
delegates from India, Mexico, and all the important coun- 
tries of Europe. M. Montefiori Levi, of Belgium, was 
elected President. On Friday Senators Allison and Jones 
set forth the American proposals. These were very con- 
ciliatory in tone, and were so drafted that every one who 
believed that the production of gold was inadequate to the 
world’s need of currency might have indorsed them. 
There was not even any mention of the ratio at which the 
free coinage of silver should be restored, and certain alter- 
native propositions of a very moderate character were sug- 
gested, in case the Conference was not prepared to indorse 
complete bimetallism. The resolution offered by the Amer- 
ican delegates was as follows: 

“ Resolved, That, in the opinion of this Conference, it is desirable 


that some measures should be found for increasing the use of silver in 
the currency of the nations.” 


“The proposals,” says the cablegram, “were coldly 
received. M. Tirard, of the French delegation, declined to 
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consider them without first consulting the French Govern- 
ment, and in this position was sustained by most of the 
other delegates. Thereupon the American delegates decided 
to withdraw their proposals provisionally. The German 
and Austrian delegates are strongly against any measure 
which would necessitate any change of moment in 
existing legislation on the money question.” Certain it 
is that the Continental nations which adopted the 
silver standard when gold became the more plentiful 
metal forty years ago, and then adopted the gold 
standard when silver became the more plentiful metal 
twenty years ago, are not likely to join in a movement for 
the relief of debtors and the prevention of panics by per- 
mitting the equal use of both metals as money. 


® 

We have more to hope from England ; for, though Eng- 
land has been consistently a gold monometallist country 
since 1816, yet there is public intelligence on financial ques- 
tions outside of banking circles. Mr. Balfour, in addition 
to advocating a very progressive labor programme, is urg- 
ing bimetallism in order to relieve the strain upon gold 
which is depressing prices and making harder and harder 
the position of borrowers in every business. A curious 
measure is reported by the cable as proposed at the Con- 
ference by Mr. De Rothschild, of the British delegation, who 
urges the annual purchase of £5,000,000 sterling of silver, 
after the recent fashion of the United States, by the 
Powers engaged in the Conference, the object being to 
keep up the price of silver; our experience has not indi- 
cated that this is even an important step toward bimetallism. 
These facts indicate that bimetallism is stronger in Eng- 
land than it was a few years ago. Yet even England’s 
delegates in the Conference at Brussels are against true 
bimetallism. She is by all odds the greatest creditor 
nation in the world. Her loans to America are estimated 
at above one thousand million dollars (the value of all 
the realty in the seven States between the Potomac and 
the Mississippi is only a thousand millions), and her Amer- 
ican loans are but one-fourth of her foreign investments. 
She cannot, therefore, be relied upon to help on the move- 
ment, since, because of her foreign loans, public senti- 
ment in England is much more averse to silver than it is 
in the creditor sections of the United States. The Brus- 
sels Conference bids fair to prove in a few weeks that, if 
the United States wishes to restore silver to the world’s 
currency, it will have to take the first step by restoring it 
to its own currency, either by granting free coinage at a 
ratio of 1 to 20 (which ratio there is reason to believe we 
could sustain) or possibly by granting free coinage at the 
old ratio of 1 to 16, but stipulating that all debts made 
in gold shall be paid in gold. 

® 

The trunk line railroad presidents have made a serious 
mistake in deciding to make no reduction on passenger 
rates to Chicago during the World’s Fair. The people of 
this country are so used to getting half rates—and even 
quarter rates—for excursions that they are unanimous in 
their condemnation of the new attitude assumed. They 
know that it costs just about so much to run a passenger 
train whether there are thirty passengers or three hundred, 
and that while three cents a mile is moderate where only 
thirty passengers are carried, one cent a mile is extor- 
tionate where three hundred are carried. During the 
Chicago Fair the trunk lines expect to carry excursion 
loads at regular rates. President Roberts, of the Pennsyl- 
vania, pleads that in England it is the custom of the roads 
to increase charges when there is an exhibition. That we 
must submit to corporate impositions because Englishmen 
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do would be the worst of arguments, even were the 
two cases analogous. But the point at issue is not. 
the local rates within two hundred miles of Chi- 
cago, where there may be danger on certain days 
of more traffic than the roads can possibly handle,. 
but the through rates on Eastern roads during the 
whole time of the Fair. On these roads there is: 
no doubt that the roads will always be able to furnish 
excursion accommodations, The question is, Will they 
furnish excursion rates? President King, of the Erie, 
bluntly defies public sentiment by asking why the roads 
should reduce their rates when they can get the business 
without it. The hotels are not going to reduce rates— 
why should the railroads? To answer these questions is 
to go back a good many years and reconsider elementary 
principles. Were hotels natural monopolies, or were they 
endowed with the distinctively public right of eminent 
domain, the regulation of hotel charges might stand upon 
the same basis as the regulation of railway charges. Were 
hotels able to accommodate three times the usual number 
of patrons without materially increasing expenditures, the 
regulation of hotel charges might stand on the same basis 
as the regulation of railway charges. But no one of these 
things is true, and the attempted analogy only brings out 
more sharply the unreasonableness of the new attitude 
assumed by the railroads. In assuming it they have made a 
serious mistake, since they have alienated supporters among 
influential people. Even the New York “ Evening Post ” 
condemns this newaction. If the well-to-do people of this 
country should become as thoroughly convinced as are the 
poorer classes that the railroads are conducted for private 
profit in violation of public interests, the days of private 
control of public highways would soon be at an end. 


@ 


The end of the strike at Homestead means, if daily 
press accounts may be relied upon, great distress among 
certain families of the workingmen, some of whom can 
neither get work at Homestead, because the mills will not 
take them back, nor go to seek work elsewhere, because- 
they are under bonds to await trial for their participa- 
tion in the riots. One trial for murder has been had, 
and the accused acquitted. We hardly see how it cam 
have been selected, as reported, as a “test case,’” 
unless the defense turned solely upon the claim that the: 
coming of the Pinkertons was an act of threatening and: 
aggression which the community had a right to repel by 
force ; and we do not so read the report of the trial, the 
defense resting, in part at least, on a question of identity.. 
Wages are reported as already reduced in some of the 
Carnegie works since the end of the strike ; and this is one 
element of inequality in every such struggle: if the capi- 
talist wins, he can always recoup himself in part for his 
losses by reducing wages. The Homestead case is still 
undergoing Congressional investigation. Mr. Frick denies 
that his company discriminates against union men; jus- 
tifies the employment of Pinkerton men on the ground 
that the county authorities were not able to preserve the 
peace and protect property; and sees no remedy for a 
strike but to protect persons and property, and leave the 
questions at issue to be determined by the contending 
parties. In this respect we disagree with him; we believe 
that in ten years’ time the American people will formulate 
their disagreement in at least experimental legislation 
providing for some better method. 


@ 


Mr. Cleveland has made two declarations of purpose: 
which will commend him to all independent citizens of what-- 
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ever party. The first is his positive assertion that he will 
not receive place-hunters nor consider the question of 
appointments to office until after his inauguration at Wash- 
ington. His other declaration of principles is more far- 
reaching : 

“The American people have become politically more thoughtful and 
more watchful than they were ten years ago. They are considering 
now vastly more than they were then political principles and party 
policies in distinction to party manipulation and the distribution of 
reward for partisan services and activity. This situation is one that 
ought at once to be recognized and intelligently met by those who are 
charged with the management of our organization. In the present 
mood of the people neither the Democratic party nor any other party 
can gain and keep the support of the majority of our voters by merely 
promising or distributing personal spoils and favors of partisan suprem- 
acy. They are thinking of the principles and policies, and they will be 
satisfied with nothing short of the utmost good faith in the redemp- 
tion of pledges to serve them in their collective capacities by the 
inauguration of wise policies and the giving to them of honest govern- 
ment. I would not have this otherwise, for I am willing that the 
Democratic party shall see that its only hope of successfully meeting 
the situation is by being absolutely and patriotically true to itself and 
its professions. This is a sure guarantee of success, and I know of no 
other.” 


It will require a large measure, not only of moral courage, 
but also of physical strength, to maintain this position, for 
the spoilsmen are very numerous and very clamorous ; but 
probably at no time in our history, since the days of Jack- 
son, has a President been elected under conditions more 
favorable for building for the future of his party, not on 
spoils, but on political principles. Even those who least 
believe in Mr. Cleveland’s politics may well give him their 
best wishes in an honest and sturdy endeavor to use his 
party for their principles, not those principles as a means 
of winning power and spoils for his party. 


@ 


One of the great needs in New York is an increase of 
library resources and facilities, and in this connection the 
Suggestion from the trustees of the Tilden Library is both 
timely and important. These trustees, through the gen- 
erosity of Mrs. Hazard, one of Mr. Tilden’s heirs, have 
come into the possession of about $2,000,000—too small a 
sum to purchase land, erect a building, stock it with books, 
and run it. They therefore ask the city of New York to 
furnish the building for the library, and to husband the 
entire endowment for direct use in connection with books. 
New York is a generous city, and, if it had not seen for 
years such a prodigal waste of public money, and if it had 
not lost all confidence in the public spirit and civic capacity 
of the political organization by which it is governed, we 
should doubtless have had a great many monuments of 
public generosity. New York has lost immensely, not 
only on the political and commercial but on the esthetic 
and intellectual side, from the disheartening and debilitat- 
ing incapacity with which it has been ruled. From that 
lethargy, however, the city is now awakening. More has 
been done to beautify and ennoble it in the last ten years 
than in many previous decades. The building up of a 
great public library would be a furtherance of all the 
higher interests of the city, and the city could well afford 
to lend its aid to such an undertaking. In this connection, 
however, the trustees make a suggestion which seems to 
us to contain the promise of greatly enlarged usefulness for 
all our libraries. They propose a practical co-operation or 
co-ordination among all the libraries of the city which 
would not be prevented, by the conditions on which they 
are founded, from coming into such a scheme. The plan 
looks, we judge from the outline of the scheme, to such a 
co-ordination as would utilize all the library uses of the 
city in any one direction. There may be practical diffi- 
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culties in the way, but the suggestion seems to be dictated 
by common sense. 
® 

GENERAL News.—Sir John C. Abbott has formally re- 
signed office as Premier of Canada, and Sir John Thompson 
has been officially sworn in as his successor. The English 
Parliament will meet on January 26. Recent reports 
from Samoa state that serious fighting has been going on 
among the natives for some time, that the east end of the 
main island is devastated, and that it is thought that the 
property of the white residents is in danger. Cardinal 
Charles M. Allemand-Lavigerie died on Saturday last at 
Algiers, at the age of sixty-six ; he became Archbishop of 
Algiers in 1867, and from that time on showed great 
zeal in combating slavery and in improving the condition 
of the Arabs; he took a prominent part in the Brussels 
Anti-Slavery Conference, and formed an order of brothers, 
under five years’ vows, whose mission is to carry on the 
fight against slavery and aid in civilizing Africa. The 
trial of Professor Briggs was resumed in this city on Mon- 
day; Dr. Briggs read a demurrer or list of objections to 
the amended charges as being practically new charges in 
many points, and as not complying with the directions of 
the General Assembly. 














The Service of Books 


The large space surrendered in this week’s Christian 
Union to the books of the season indicates the volume of 
the tide of publication in this country, and a glance at the 
titles shows that, while many are of temporary and ephem- 
eral interest and are lacking in literary quality, the great 
majority are pervaded by a healthy tone. They are whole- 
some books, if they are neither very artistic nor very great 
books. Outside this list of books there remain the more 
serious literary and scholarly works which every year, in 
varying numbers, contribute directly to the enrichment of 
our literature. The harvest of the mind on this continent 
has come to be almost as important as the harvest of the 
fields, but the true balance will not be secured until the 
intellectual harvest, in weight, productiveness, and popular 
esteem, far outvalues the material harvest. There is no 
country in the world in which books play so important a 
part as in America; no country in which sound, whole- 
some, elevated literature is of such inestimable importance. 
It remains true, in spite of all the lamentations which oc- 
casionally appear in the newspapers and magazines over 
the decay of the reading habit, that we are a reading 
people in every section and among every class. One finds 
on the news-stands of mining camps piles of the maga- 
zines, and is told that they are eagerly read by the miners. 

The book and the magazine are the popular educators. 
They are the streams of intellectual influence which 
percolate not only to the depths of society, but to its far- 
thest limits. They are flowing through every section, and 
in many sections the intellectual fertilization depends 
entirely on these streams. The instrumentalities of the 
higher culture are multiplying on every side, and their 
fruit will be a greatly increased number of men and women 
of thorough training and of special knowledge ; but what is 
still more greatly needed is an enrichment of the intellect- 
ual soil of the country. It is out of such a soil that a 
great art springs ; it is never the creation of a few gifted 
personalities standing alone in an unsympathetic atmos- 
phere. In the absence of great architecture and of great 
works of art, and in the presence of such pressing activi- 
ties of all sorts, this country stands in sore need of a free, 
full interchange of ideas. Books serve in the most 
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fundamental way to unify the country, by equalizing its 
intellectual conditions, In the absence of great poetry, it 
is doubtful whether any branch of literature is now serving 
the country more genuinely than fiction, because American 
fiction represents genuine first-hand contact with life. It 
grows directly out of life, and it is rapidly presenting, in 
the forms of art, American life in every section of the 
country. Thus there is secured an interchange of types 
of character, and every section of the country has the 
opportunity to know every other section in its typical 
qualities. 

It is, however, in its struggle against materialism that 
the books afford the most efficient help. They are the 
sustainers of the spirit of man in his struggle with matter : 
for matter is not simply dirt; it is stocks and bonds, rail- 
roads and grain. Mr. Warner, in a recent issue of ‘* Har- 
per’s Magazine,” emphasized with great incisiveness the 
responsibility of literature, drawing his illustration from 
certain very significant facts in the French history of the 
last forty years. There is a direct relation between a peo- 
ple’s literature and its aims and life. A stream cannot 
rise higher than its source, and the sources of the intellect- 
ual and spiritual streams which flow through a nation are 
to be found in the finest and most sensitive minds. Ifthe 
men and women who create literature are themselves pol- 
luted springs, there is small chance for pure thought or 
noble living among the men and women to whom they 
speak. If, on the other hand, the representative literature 
of a country be of a high quality, the national life cannot be 
corrupt, nor can it be permanently materialized. It has 
been our good fortune to produce a few literary men of 
singular !purity and elevation, whose work, if it has not 
attained to the first rank, has at least had the distinction 
of lofty purpose and of a pure intellectual quality. When- 
ever this work has risen to the first rank, its artistic beauty 
has not been marred by the lack of moral harmony. Of late 
years the literary impulse has immensely broadened, and 
while we wait in some uncertainty for the men who shall 
succeed the group of writers now almost vanished from 
among us, there are many signs of a richer development. A 
glance at the fiction of the best American writers of to-day 
shows not only almost complete freedom from confusion of 
moral ideas or from morbid interest in the physiological 
side of life, but a positive and helpful faith and altruism. 
If American literature at this moment is not great, it is 
thoroughly wholesome. It speaks out of the higher life 
and tothe higher life of the country; and the whole group 
of writers of fiction, Mr. Howells, Mr. Cable, Mr. Harris, 
Mr. Page, Miss Wilkins, Miss Murfree, and the widening 
circle of their co-workers, are singularly sound and healthy 
in their view of life and their aims in art. This is true of 
almost all other departments of American writing, and it 
is perhaps the very best promise for the work of the 
future. 

The distribution of the literary impulse so widely over 
the country is another favorable sign. It means that the 
impulse is vital, that it is, so to speak, in the air, and that 
the equalization of the conditions of intellectual activity 
is rapidly going on. There was a time, not many years 
ago, when all the interests of American literature centered 
in two or three localities. That time is gone forever. 
The writing of sound books is carried on everywhere, the 
South and the West especially contributing of their ardor, 
freshness, and originality, The very extent of the literary 
impulse shows the vitality in the soil, and if the first 
growth does not meet the eager expectations of those who 
are longing for the very highest fruits of civilization at 
once, it affords the best possible evidence of fertility in 
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the soil. This fertility has not come an hour too soon 
The country sorely needs every possible intellectual and 
spiritual resource. 


The Higher Criticism 


There is much public interest, and more public igno- 
rance, concerning Higher Criticism. Judging from the sec- 
ular papers and from some of the religious papers, one 
would suppose that the Higher Criticism is the latest 
enemy to Christianity—that it is to be classed with 
Atheism, Deism, Positivism, Materialism, Agnosticism, and 
the whole brood of isms which have from time to time 
assailed Christian faith. In fact, however, all Bible 
scholars, whether they are orthodox or unorthodox, pro- 
gressive or conservative, radical or reactionary, believe in 
the Higher Criticism. Principal Cave and Dr. Cheyne, 
Professor Green, of Princeton, and Professor Briggs, 
of Union, alike, are advocates, defenders, and employers 
of the Higher Criticism. For— 

The Higher Criticism is a process, not a result, 

All study of the Bible is Biblical criticism ; that is, it is 
an application of discerning judgment to the Bible. This 
process of applying discerning judgment to the Bible is 
divided, for convenience of reference, into two classes or 
forms—the Lower Criticism and the Higher Criticism. 
The books of the Bible were originally written in Hebrew 
and in Greek. It is, therefore, necessary to translate them 
into English, and for this purpose to study the linguistic 
forms, the grammatical structure, the meaning of words 
and their collocation in sentences. It is necessary to 
study and compare the ancient manuscripts in order to 
get as nearly as possible the original text. It is necessary 
to determine questions of punctuation, which themselves 
determine the form and meaning of sentences ; and even 
questions of spelling, which themselves determine the 
form and meaning of words. All this minute, microscopic, 
linguistic study of the Bible is called the Lower Criticism. 
It is not called the Lower because it is less significant 
and important, but because it is fundamental—the first in 
order of time and in process of thought. 

But if we are to apply a discerning judgment to the Bible, 
we must also study it in a larger way. The Bible consists 
of sixty-six different books, written by forty or fifty differ- 
ent writers, and comprising a selection from Hebrew liter- 
ature covering, according to conservative estimates of the 
dates of these writings, a period of about fifteen centuries. 
Thus the Bible is a library rather than a book. The word 


‘Bible is a transliteration of a Greek word, dib/ia, mean- 


ing books. The word Scriptures is a transliteration of a 
Latin word, scrifture, meaning writings. In order to 
understand these books, or writings, we must ascertain, if 
we can, by whom they were written; when; for what 
purpose; to whom they were addressed ; and what were 
the circumstances and conditions of the writer or speaker, 
and of the people. We must determine whether they are 
authentic; whether they really belong in the sacred writ- 
ings of the Hebrews; and what reason we have for think- 
ing that their authors were inspired. The application of 
discerning judgment to these questions is the Higher Crit- 
icism. In applying their discerning judgment to the dis- 
cussion of these questions the scholars reach different 
conclusions. Professor Green, by the application of the 


Higher Criticism, concludes that Genesis is by one author. 
Principal Cave, by the application of the same Higher 
Criticism, concludes that Genesis is composed of pre-exist- 
ent documents arranged in a continuous narrative by one 
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author, but that the rest of the Pentateuch is by one 
author, or at least was written in one epoch. And Dr. 
Driver, by the application of the same Higher Criticism, 
concludes that both Genesis and the rest of the Pentateuch 
are composed of pre-existent documents, written long after 
the events which they narrate, and woven together into a 
continuous narrative by a later author. Dr. Green, Principal 
Cave, and Dr. Driver are all Higher Critics, and the con- 
clusion that the Pentateuch was all written by or in the 
time of Moses, and the conclusion that it was written at 
different times and not brought into its present form until 
the time of the Exile, eight or nine centuries after Moses, 
are equally conclusions of the Higher Criticism. The 
Higher Criticism is simply the application of discerning 
judgment to the questions of the authorship, authenticity, 
canonicity, and date of the books which constitute the Bible. 

In the New Testament this Higher Criticism has already 
accomplished great results in strengthening the Christian 
faith in the essential facts of Christianity. Thus, for 
example, while the Higher Critics are not wholly agreed 
on the subject of the New Testament books, there is a 
substantially uniform agreement that the Epistle to the 
Corinthians was written by Paul within thirty years after 
the death of Christ; and the Epistle to the Corinthians 
makes it clear that belief in the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ is the foundation on which the Christian Church 
was built, both in pagan and in Jewish lands. Thirty 
years does not afford sufficient time for the growth of a 
myth. Higher Criticism has demonstrated, therefore, that 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ is either a historical fact, 
a skillfully contrived deception, or an illusion without a 
parallel in history. The Higher Criticism has also demon- 
strated, to the satisfaction of a great majority of Bible 
students, that the three Synoptic Gospels were written in 
the first century, and were founded upon a pre-existing 
narrative of the events recorded, which was either oral or 
written, and fragments of which are incorporated in the 
same language in the three Gospels. Thus the Higher 
Criticism has carried the Gospel narratives back, and 
proved them to be substantially contemporaneous with 
the events related. 

The Higher Criticism has also disproved, to the satis- 
faction of substantially all critics, the theory, at one time 
propounded, that the Fourth Gospel was written in the 
fourth century. It has carried back the date of that Gospel 
to a period as early as the middle of the second century, 
and in our judgment it has substantially demonstrated 
that the Gospel was written at a still earlier period, namely, 
at the close of the first century, by the Apostle John, 
though with some subsequent interlinear additions by a 
later hand. Thus it has established, to the satisfaction of 
a great majority of scholars, though not to all scholars, the 
important fact that we have in the Fourth Gospel the 
written narrative of the disciple who was nearest to Jesus, 
and an interpretation of the life, character, and teachings 
of Jesus by his most intimate friend, after that friend had 
himself obtained an interpretation of that life and char- 
acter from the light thrown upon it by the resurrection, by 
Pentecost, and by the subsequent development of the 
Christian Church. 

We have not space here to mention other services im- 
portant, though less important, which the Higher Criticism 
has rendered to Christian faith. It has brought, or is 
bringing, back into use books of the Old Testament which 
have for a long time lain unused. It has given, or is giv- 
ing, a new significance to some entire books, and to many 
important passages, by the light which is thrown upon them 
from a knowledge of contemporaneous civilization. The 
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Bible has nothing to fear from the exercise of a discerning 
judgment. If it had, then it would not be a divine book, 
nor worthy of human confidence. 

The Higher Criticism is a best friend of Christian life 
and experience. It should be treated as a foe only by 
those who believe that ignorance is the mother of devo- 


tion. 
% 
The American Board Again 


The action of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, reported in 
another column, in deciding this year to send its foreign 
missionary collection directly to the missionary field, not, as 
heretofore, through the agency of the American Board, is 
an act quite unimportant in itself, and apparently not call- 
ing for the wide comment which has been made upon it. 
For the Board could lose the contributions of a much 
larger contributor than Plymouth Church has been in the 
past without serious impairment of its work. It is of 
importance, if at all, only as it is an indication of the sen- 
timent of the liberal-orthodox churches. 

There is no doubt that the impatience in the liberal 
churches at the course of the Board is growing greater, not 
less. A deliberate adoption of Secretary Alden’s policy 
and theological standards might have cost the Board 
money ; its public and theoretical rejection and its practi- 
cal and actual adoption of that policy are costing the Board 
what is more valuable, confidence and respect. The liberals 
have seen the Board by a rising vote pledge itself to carry 
out the conservative policy of its President, who would 
decline to commission a missionary if he held the larger 
hope, but would not reguire him to hold the old despair, 
and then has seen the official body at Boston repudiate 
even this moderate pledge of the Board, overrule 
its President, and refuse appointment to just such a mis- 
sionary. They have seen the Board explicitly condemn 
the attempt of the Home Secretary to impose his own the- 
ological opinions on volunteers for missionary service, and 
declare, impliedly if not explicitly, that any creed of 
acknowledged weight in the Congregational denomination 
contains all the theological affirmations which should be 
required of such volunteers ; and they have seen the Pruden- 
tial Committee carrying on, under another Secretary’s 
name, the same theological inquisitions, and requiring as 
a condition of appointment the acceptance of dogmas not 
contained in amy creed of acknowledged weight in the 
Congregational denomination. They have heard a vigor- 
ous denial of any intent to exclude the liberals from a 
fair share of administration in the Board; and they have 
seen an election so conducted that, by electing one man 
who is on the other side of the globe, and another man 
who had peremptorily refused to accept, the Prudential 
Committee is left with only one representative of liberal 
sentiments, They are growing weary of a policy which 
pacifies public sentiment by votes at the annual meeting 
and elects officials who disregard these votes in their offi- 
cial acts in every case which presents itself for action. 

The course of Plymouth Church is important only as it 
indicates the reality and foreshadows the possible results. 
of this growing dissatisfaction, which is both wider and 
deeper than the officers of the Board apparently suppose. 
Some liberal churches and more individual givers will 
probably do as Plymouth Church has done, and send their 
money to the foreign field through some other channel 
than the Board. Others are waiting, before they decide 
this question, to see whether the Prudential Committee 
will act on the hint given at the last meeting of the Board 
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and assume the Noyes mission. Still others will continue 
to give through the Board, but probably diminished contri- 
butions, in spite of the loyal efforts of their pastors, who 
hope that either the officials at Boston will yield to public 
opinion or that the Board will elect others in their place. 
And we fear that still other churches, dreading controversy, 
will do the one thing which no church and no individual 
should do, abandon the foreign field altogether and give 
nothing. Whatever the church does, it should not do this. 
It may send its money to Mr. Noyes, or to Ramabai, or 
through the Union Missionary Society, or by some other 
agency; it may postpone its contribution until it can 
learn whether the narrow and defiant attitude of the past, 
overriding alike the judgment of its President, the protests 
of the churches, and the pledges of the Board, is to be 
continued by the Boston Committee in the future; it may 
take up its collection in such form as to leave each con- 
tributor wholly free to direct his contribution in what way 
he will; it may even “ hope on, hope ever,” and give its 
contribution to the Board without qualification or condi- 
tion :—the one thing it cannot do, without danger to its own 
life and disloyalty to its Master, is to suffer the missionary 
zeal of its members to be chilled and repressed for fear of 
injuring the Board, or abandon even temporarily the cause 
of foreign missions, lest its action in contributing through 
some other organization shall be misapprehended and mis- 
interpreted as taken for polemical and controversial ends, 

Whatever we do, the cause of Christ and the mission- 
aries in the field must not suffer. 


% 
The Moral Issue Before Congress 


When Congress reassembles next week, the first impor- 
tant measure to come before the Senate is primarily a 
moral one, upon which the Church must make itself heard. 
There is no partisan issue raised; the economic issue is 
but secondary and incidental; the moral issue over- 
shadows everything else; and the measure concerns the 
churches, even from the standpoint of those who would 
have the churches deal only with questions of individual 
morality and ignore questions of public morality. 

The measure of which we speak is, of course, Senator 
Washburn’s Anti-Option Bill, which engrossed the attention 
of the upper chamber for several weeks before the adjourn- 
ment of Congress, and was left as unfinished business. 
The scope of this measure cannot be restated too often, for 
the campaign against it has been one of. extraordinary 
misapprehension and sometimes disgraceful misrepresen- 
tation. Its opponents have attacked it on the ground that 
it forbade all speculation in farm products—that the farmer 
could not sell for future delivery, and that the manufacturer 
could not buy for future delivery. We have received 
apparently honest pamphlets against this bill, written by 
men who advanced argument after argument showing the 
utility of the transactions the bill was thus erroneously sup- 
posed to prohibit. As a matter of fact, Senator Washburn, 
Mr. Hatch, and those associated with them in the framing 
of the bill, recognized to the full the advantage of selling 
actual products for future delivery. The farmer may sell 
his crop before it is planted; the manufacturer may buy his 
supplies a whole year before he needsthem. The merchant 
may with perfect freedom buy of the one and sell to the 
other. There is no restriction upon buying and selling, 
except where a man sells what he does not own, or buys 
what he does not expect to own. It is merely the betting 
on prices that is prohibited. 

Thirty years ago such a prohibition would have aroused 
no more opposition than the prohibition of a National 
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lottery. ‘There was no such thing to be prohibited. At 
the present time, however, such transactions have become 
a chief business of the produce exchanges in our great 
cities, and of the bucket-shops and commission houses all 
over the land. Mr. Pillsbury states that on the Chicago 
Produce Exchange ninety-five per cent. of the dealings are 
gambling transactions. The percentage is probably ex- 
aggerated, but the fact that the bulk of these dealings is 
illegitimate is not denied, and this fact constitutes a moral 
problem of the first magnitude. In Senator Washburn’s 
phrase, black-boards have taken the place of green-boards 
in the gambling of today. In the phrase of Hugh Price 
Hughes, gambling, which was once the vice of the aris- 
tocracy alone, is becoming the vice of democracy. 

We regret that economic issues have been thrust into 
the consideration of the Anti-Option Bill. We are famil- 
iar with the argument that gambling in non existent prod- 
uce in the United States has seriously lowered the price 
of wheat, corn, and cotton all over the world. But a 
single broker by selling low cannot run prices down, 
any more than a single broker by bidding high can 
run them up; and there are generally as many brokers 
interested in high prices as are interested ir low ones. It 
is true that these appeals to interests of the farming class 
offset the appeals to the same interests that have been 
made by the brokers who claim that all this betting on 
prices enriches the same class, But all these arguments 
about the farming interests simply obscure the moral ques- 
tion at issue. 

The only economic point worthy of a moment’s con- 
sideration is the cost of maintaining the exchanges, 
bucket shops, and commission houses in which this gam- 
bling is carried on. This point we have not subjected to 
an independent investigation ; we quote upon it the views 
of a New York broker, the author of that admirable little 
book “ The Art of Investing.” Speaking of the New York 
Stock Exchange, he says: 


“The aggregate tax upon the country for the support of its opera- 
tions is something enormous. It cannot be otherwise, when we see 
how Wall Street lives and flourishes. It maintains a good sized army 
of operators—without counting ‘curbstone’ men and other camp- 
followers—who spend with the lavishness of soldiers of fortune, while 
some of them take unparalleled fortunes out of the Street. And yet 
Wall Street does not produce a dollar. It draws its sustenance from 
outsiders.” 


We do not agree that “ Wall Street does not produce a 
dollar.” Even the speculative purchase of stocks and 
produce from those who own them and need to sell isa 
benefit to the community. The great merit of the Wash- 
burn-Hatch bill is that it fully recognizes the value of 
such transactions, and simply purges the exchanges of 
those other transactions which are simply forms of gambling. 
What the brokers, the commission houses, and the bucket- 
shops have made out of these gambling transactions in no 
way measures the loss to the Nation through the demoraliza- 
tion which has resulted and is resulting from the winning 
of unearned fortunes and the losing of earned competen- 
cies which are going on in every part of the Nation.. The 
buying and selling of products which the seller does 
not own and which the buyer never expects to own is 
gambling pure and simple. If the Church would array 
itself against gambling in what is now its most destructive 
and insidious form, let Christian ministers and laymen 
write to their United States Senators, requesting copies of 
the Washburn bill, and urging them to vote on the moral 
side of this question. The fate of the measure now hangs 
in the balance. The House has passed it, and President 
Harrison can be relied upon to sign it. Now is the time 
for action. 
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Better Homes 


Would Tenement-House People Appreciate Them ? 
By Morrison I. Swift 


SIN one of our seaboard cities a Young Women’s 
4% Christian Association was formed a few years 
ago, for the purpose of brightening and improv- 
ing the lives of the shop-girls and of bringing 
ee the young society ladies of the city into helpful 
personal relations with them. After the experiment had 
been tried for a time, one of the latter remarked: “I 
wondered beforehand what I should talk with them about, 
for I did not suppose that we had anything in common. 
But I found they were just like any one else, like my own 
friends, and were interested and intelligent about the very 
same things.” “Yes?” her interlocutor said, considerably 
astonished. 

With the same preconceptions well-bred people go into 
the slums of cities to peer at the denizens there as they 
would view the novel forms of life on another planet. It 
is interesting to watch their puzzled looks when they meet 
a boy or girl so decently clad and quiet of manner that he 
or she might adorn their own graceful homes. “Do they 
live here?” they ask incredulously. ‘Have they always 
lived here ?” 

About the nature of the inhabitants of Jupiter opinions 
have greatly varied, and this is because Jupiter is so far 
off that no one goes to solve the mystery. Equally far 
away from the people who figure in society and constitute 
the worldjare the homes and lives of the “common people ” 
of our great towns; and concerning the habits and charac- 
ter and aspirations of this indefinite many, polite society is 
almost as much in the dark as the whole world is about the 
social observances of the best people of another planetary 
system. But of the former we cannot always remain in 
ignorance, for some of the more venturesome sort of per- 
sons will penetrate the unknown quarters, and will even 
establish themselves in the tenement-house itself and will 
notify the world of the habits of their fellow-creatures 
there with the same affectionate frenzy with which the 
physiologist contemplates and announces the reflexes of a 
frog. 

Already some tidings have returned from such seekers 
for the head-springs of the Nile, and it begins to be 
whispered that the tribes dwelling in these hitherto unex- 
plored regions of our cities are “just like anybody else, 
even our own friends.” But what Livingstone or Stanley 
shall dissipate the myriad of misconceptions and preju- 
dices that make this field of social economy literally a dark 
continent ? 

To name, and, if possible, undermine, one of them, let 
us examine the common charge that one of the properties, 
so to say, of the tenement-house inhabitant is contentment 
with his surroundings ; that, indeed, barrenness and squalor 
are so congenial to him that, wherever you placed him, he 
would, in accordance with the primal law of his nature, 
convert cleanliness and decency into their opposites. This 
view caricatures the mass of tenement people, it is cru- 
elly inappropriate, but it is the best pretext for those 
who wish to fold their garments about them and pass by 
on the other side. On this subject I will relate a few 
facts that have fallen under my own observation. 

In a boys’ club in New York City, some time ago, the 
subject of a public debate was the question whether the 
average tenement-house is suitable for people to live in. 
Those who were appointed to defend the tenement-house 
could hardly be induced to do so, and, even after special 
coaching and encouragement, one or two of them failed 
to appear at the debate. After the discussion one rose a 
second time, to remove any suspicion that he really favored 
the tenement-house, by explaining his true sentiments. 
“We have to keep a lamp burning in our kitchen all day,” 
he said, among the charges that he vehemently preferred 
against his own domicile and the system that it repre- 
sented. The boys had observed cases where decency and 





health were outraged, before the subject was suggested to 
them. One told of a degraded family that made the whole 
house vile, They lived on the topmost floor, and, from malice 
toward a neighbor of the same story, kept the hall sink 
choked with refuse, in consequence of which the halls to 
the bottom of the house were continually flooded with 
foul, half-frozen water. ‘They do this out of spite,” my 
informant explained, “and nothing is done about it.” 

A young man to whom I became very much attached 
gave me an account of his home, which for many years 
had been in a rear tenement on Chrystie Street. The fam- 
ily, consisting of the father, mother, and eight children, 
paid eight dollars and a half a month for two rooms. 
My friend, the oldest of the children, was learning a trade 
and receiving three dollars a week. “It won’t do to be 
always loafing in a store,” he said; “I earned five dollars 
a week in the store.” Speaking of their two rooms, he 
remarked : “If we could afford it, we’d be out of there in 
no time. But my brother only gets three dollars, and I 
get three dollars, and my father can’t work very much.” 
His description of the social life of tenement-houses was 
unconsciously terse and graphic. ‘“ People in any tene- 
ment-house you can go to are always around your rooms, 
and want to meddle and find out what you’re doing, to have 
something to talk about.” There was no intended irony 
in the following: “There is a splendid yard for playing, 
about one hundred and fifty feet long and eight feet wide.” 
This brick-paved space between the high walls of houses, 
the only airing-place but the street, for old and young of 
probably forty families, was regarded as an unwonted priv- 
ilege. But even this luxury was denied my friend in his 
childhood. He was kept in the rooms or on the stairs by 
his own door, but was not allowed to play outside among 
the other children. “There were so many loafers and 
thieves around there,” he explained, “father didn’t want 
me to mingle with them. That ain’t the case with every 
family ; mostly, families are only too glad to get the chil 
dren out of the house.” 

“ Why is that ?” I inquired. 

“The mother wants to do her work, her washing, or 
whatever she has got to do, and don’t want to be bothered 
with them, and so she sends them out.” 

“ What do they do then?” 

“They play around until they get tired, and then they 
commence to demolish things.” 

“What! little children ?” I said. 

“ Little children are sometimes the worst. They steal 
bananas and oranges from the stands. That’s why father 
didn’t want me to mix with them, It’s just the ruination 
of children, living in tenement-houses.” As to the house 
itself, ‘‘ The walls are in a horrible condition, and look as if 
they were going totumble down. We have lived there ten 
years. The landlord never did anything except to fix 
the floor, which had holes in it.” 

The sequel typifies another phase of the tenement situa- 
tion. A few days after the above conversation complaint 
was made to the authorities about this very house. Neither 
the family of my informant nor I were in any manner 
responsible for the complaint, but it sufficed that the land- 
lord suspected them, and in an insulting letter they were 
ordered to vacate the premises at the end of the month. 
It was of no avail that the father avowed their innocence. 
It answers every purpose if some one is conspicuously 
punished when a complaint is made, and whether this is 
the true criminal—the one, for example, who supplicates the 
health officials to abate a fever-breeding stench—matters 
little. Other tenants will be as effectively intimidated, and 
will learn that it is their part to suffer their children to die 
from noxious sinks and closets without making a fuss. 
The shrewd landlord knows refined methods. 

One might think that it could be no very serious matter 
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to be driven out of a home like the one depicted ; nor would 
it be if the evicted family could afford or find a better one. 
But can a family of ten, whose income hardly exceeds $25 
a month, pay more than $8.50 of this for rent? Is one 
tenement-house or one landlord to be very much pre- 
ferred to another ? and, in any case, are not the best places, 
particularly the best cheaper places, taken and kept? 
Where, then, shall an expelled family go to better itself ? 

I knew quite intimately another bright young man, about 
twenty-four years old, whose family history is no less 
instructive than that of the preceding. They reside in the 
second story of a house on Forsyth Street. Just after arain 
the walls of the hall and of their rooms, especially the bed- 
room, are covered with dampness so thick that it literally 
runs down in streams. After a long rain it is worst. In 
the bedroom a blanket has to be hung back of the bed, 
and a board put between the sleeper and the wall, to pro- 
tect him from the moisture. In two rooms there were 
broad cracks in the ceiling, and the occupants feared that 
the plastering might fall. They applied to the landlord, 
who had the breaks repaired, but not re-whitewashed. 
One of the family inquired when the latter would be done. 
“What do you people want?” he asked gruffly, at the same 
time intimating that they were always after more. These 
ramifications of raw plastering have been christened “the 
Mississippi River” by the younger children. The lock of 
one of the doors does not work, but they dare not ask for 
its repair lest the landlord should say, “ You people want 
too much; you can go.” The cellar that they use is 
under a meat-market, and the proprietor usually finds it 
most convenient to let the water from his refrigerator run 
down into it. He has been spoken to often, but very soon 
forgets. There is a rear cellar, used regularly by some 
man as a sleeping apartment. At length, after enduring 
the inconvenience and humidity four years, the family has 
decided to look for another home. But they do not like to 
move, the trouble of packing and unpacking is so great. 
In twenty-six years they have changed houses only four 
times. They cannot go far up-town on account of the 
expense of riding back and forth to work. For sixteen 
years they lived in rooms four flights up, and this wore on 
the mother and father. Both bedrooms now used by them 
are windowless. The mother, who had always been a 
vigorous woman, died of consumption fifteen months ago, 
after a year’s illness. The others do not know that the 
dampness had anything to do with her sickness, although 
they suspect bad air was one cause. The closets under 
their windows had a bad odor in summer. 

These statements I have repeated as they were made to 
me at thetime. Since then the young man has died. The 
letter containing the information was from one of his 
neighbors, and ran thus: “I am sorry to say that our 
friend Mr. S, is dead, although he is better off, for he had 
consumption.” One wonders whether the dampness had 
anything to do with his malady. 

Here are actual cases, and they might be multiplied 
indefinitely. Surely these people are not degraded ; 
surely they would appreciate wholesome and respectable 
surroundings ; surely they ought to be provided with a 
better chance at life. 


Autumn Song of the Wood and 


Grasses 
By Stephen H. Thayer 


Murmurs of the sodden grasses 
Whispering to the sloping wood : 
‘Give us of thy gorgeous masses, — 

Make for us a scarlet hood ; 
Make for us thy many-tinted 
Upland blushes, never hinted 

In our valley solitude. 


“We are meek and marshy nestlings 
Lying at the feet of thee. 
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Thou dost harp the song the West sings, 
And it sets thy passion free. 

Glory from thy summit blazes, 

Lighting—through the Indian hazes— 
Down to our captivity. 


“ Ah, that we could mount the slopings, 
Feel the throbbing of the hills, 

Flee these dim and shadowy gropings 
Where the nightly mist distills : 

Lift us, O thou lordly forest, 

Where thy proudest birdling soarest, 
Where the echoing storm-horn thrills !”” 


Murmurs from the maples, dying, 

Mournfully sweep down the vale, 
From the lofty lindens crying : 

“ Hearest not our saddened wail ? 
All the blood has left our branches, 
Life within us ebbs and blanches 

As we shiver in the gale. 


“Take us to thy sheltering meadows 
Where thy fragrant beauty lies ; 
Hide us in thy bosky shadows 
From the bitterness of skies, 
From the fatal north wind wrecking 
Limb and mast, and rudely decking 
Our green wreaths with hectic dyes.” 


But the valley will not listen 
To the importuning height, 
For the frosty dews now glisten 
O’er the spectral, grassy blight ; 
Death has done its dreaded reaping— 
Glen and forest, hushed, are sleeping 
In the grim autumnal night. 


Sleepy Hollow. 


Shall American Students Go to 
Oxford ? 


By Richard Jones 


Shall American students go to Oxford? That depends 
largely upon their purpose in going abroad. If they go 
mainly for study, for a specialty rather than for general 
culture, they will probably do better to go to Germany, 
especially if they intend to remain two or three years and 
thus have time to learn the language. This may require 
some explanation. Not that the intellectual life of Oxford 
is overrated. The intellectual life of the average Oxford 
undergraduate probably is. He is not there for the intel- 
lectual life mainly. We find it hard to realize the English 
idea of the purpose of a residence at Oxford. It is well 
stated by Professsor Bryce: “The English universities 
avowedly were in the last century, and to a great extent 
are still, primarily places for spending three or four pleas- 
ant years; only incidentally places of instruction.” In 
fact, the Englishman still accepts Locke’s idea of education 
as expressed to Lord Peterborough : “ Your lordship would 
have your son’s tutor a thorough scholar, and I think it 
not much matter whether he be any scholar or no; if he 
but understand Latin well and have a general scheme of 
the sciences, I think that enough. But I would have him 
well-bred and well-tempered.” 

To be sure, there is much intellectual activity at Oxford. 
Many students enter the University, as freshmen, more 
than qualified to take the degree of A.B. were it not for 
the inexorable requirement of a three years’ residence 
within one and one-half miles of Carfax, the center of 
Oxford. Scores of full brained Scotchmen, who have 
gained with distinction the degrees of A.B. and A.M. in 
Scotch universities, enter Oxford as freshmen, and spend 
four years (the utmost limit allowed for honors) in intense 
rivalry for the Oxford “ honors,” prizes, fellowships, tutor- 
ships, for to the successful a career in life is open. Besides, 
there is a large body of professors, dons, fellows, tutors, 
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who create an intellectual atmosphere which justifies the 
reverence in which Oxford is held in the world of learning. 

And yet Germany may offer more advantages to the 
specialist. Instruction at Oxford, as in England generally, 
is dominated by “ that fungoid excrescence on our educa- 
tional system,” the “exams.” The “honor” men are 
divided into four classes—first, second, third, and fourth, 
the rank being determined by the examinations. Ambi- 
tious young men hope for a “ first.” Much depends upon 
this in their future career. Gladstone took a “ double- 
first.” The examinations will cover a certain restricted 
line of work, known beforehand. The work of the pro- 
fessors and tutors, in instruction, is practically limited to 
preparing young men for the examinations in these narrow 
fields. Their success is measured by their ability to cover 
the ground covered by the “exams.” In Germany the 
professors who give the degree of Ph.D. give the exami- 
nations themselves. The path of the English university 
professor is marked out for him. He is hedged in by the 
stone wall of the examinations, with which he has nothing 
to do, unless he happens to be one of the examiners, In 
any case, he cannot get out of the beaten track. I asked 
one of the brightest of them, who writes books on modern 
subjects, but who lectures on ancient themes (and his lec- 
tures are largely attended), why he did not lecture on the 
subjects treated of in his books. His reply was: “ No 
one would come to hear me.” These lectures would not 
*‘ count in the exams.” 

A German professor follows the bent of his mind. He 
develops whatever part of his subject he chooses. What- 
ever he is investigating, he lectures on. His students 
follow him wherever he goes. It all “ counts in the exams ;” 
for he gives the examination himself. It is apparent why 
the young man who wishes lectures on the latest phases of 
modern thought will do better to go to Germany. 

Many an Oxford professor is doing much original work, 
but he is not likely to lecture on it. He does it as an 
avocation, not in the line of his vocation. ‘The Board of 
Examiners have much to answer for in the English uni- 
versities, as in English education in general. To substan- 
tiate this position, I quote again from Professor Bryce, who 
wrote “ The American Commonwealth,” but who lectures 
on “The History of Roman Law,” a subject covered by 
the “exams:”’ “American professors, when asked why 
they send their men exclusively to Germany, considering 
that in England they would have the advantage of a more 
interesting social life, and seeing how England is trying to 
deal with problems similar in many respects to their own, 
answer that the English universities make no provisions 
for any students except those who wish to go through one 
of the regular degree courses, and are so much occupied in 
preparing men to pass examinations as to give, except in 
two or three branches, but little advanced teaching.” 

Oxford does not, in fact, place much emphasis on the 
instruction there given. Each student does practically 
what he pleases—in the matter of study. There is in 
reality no definite curriculum. Oxford throws the student 
largely upon his own resources, and, like England, “ expects 
every man to do his duty.” The student is required, “ on 
pain of a fine of 55.,” to file a statement before the end of 
the first week of term specifying “the examination for 
which he is preparing and the date at which he intends to 
enter for it.” But as this examination need not of neces- 
‘sity be taken until the end of the first year, and as he has 
practically the whole field of Greek and Latin literature to 
choose from, his possible range of choice extending from 
four books each of the Anabasis and Cesar to the philo- 
sophical literature of the ancients, the thought of the com- 
‘ing examinations does not imbitter the joys of the Oxford 
freshman’s life. 

Shall the American student go to Oxford? Many 
Scotch university graduates do, even if they do not go to 
read for “honors.” They go to Oxford for breadth of 
view, to wear off their provincialism by contact with the 
best culture that English life can produce. Many a man 
whose mind is an intellectual steel-trap is yet not altogether 
a gentleman. Culture is more than intellectual training. 

There is no finer body of young men in the world than 
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the Oxford undergraduates. The Oxford student is pre- 
sumably a gentleman. Not every young man whose 
mother was “daughter of a hundred earls” is himself a 
gentleman, but even our own Oliver Wendell Holmes has 
asserted that it takes several generations to produce the high- 
est type of a gentleman. Certainly a large proportion of 
the three thousand young men in the University of Oxford 
are, in bearing and manners, polished gentlemen. These 
young men are not lost amid the crowd of a city in scat- 
tered dormitories, but live together in the various colleges. 

The universities of Oxford and Cambridge are unique 
in the relation existing between the universities and the 
colleges. This relation hampers the development of the 
university proper, with its tendency to emphasize the 
development of knowledge and intellectual acquirements. 
Said D. G. Ritchie, lecturer on Political Philosophy in 
Oxford: ‘‘ For many purposes where there might be one 
magnificent university, we have twenty small ones existing 
side by side.” 

And yet these colleges are what give to life in Oxford 
its peculiar charm, In these colleges the student is under 
“tutorial advice and supervision.” He is assigned to 
some tutor who makes his general welfare a matter of 
interest. He may, if he chooses, devote his whole time to 
the study of books; but he will probably fall in with the 
prevailing sentiment, and learn to live with his fellow-man 
harmoniously, agreeably, as a gentleman. He will live in 
these ancient college buildings, beautiful beyond compari- 
son with their towers and pinnacles and spires, their 
gardens and poetry and flowers, and learn to dream. He 
will dine in these college halls, with the portraits above 
him of the great men dear to the English-speaking race of 
whatever nationality. He will attend chapel exercises in 
these college chapels, and hear some of the finest sacred 
music he can ever hope to hear in this life. He will, if 
wise, go in for athletics and join the universal throng 
which devotes the afternoon to cultivating a sound body 
for the sound mind to dwell therein. Here he will learn 
to contend with his fellow-men without losing his temper 
and his good breeding. He will remember that “ manners 
maketh man,” and will endeavor to be always and every- 
where “an affable and courteous gentleman.” He will 
join the Union, the debating society where the statesmen 
of England have been trained. Above all, he will search 
out the sacred spots associated with the lives and death 
of the heroes of religious liberty. Here is the college 
at whose head was Wycliffe, “the morning star of the 
Reformation.” Here is the spot where Cranmer and 
Latimer and Ridley were burned at the stake, and near by 
is the beautiful memorial erected in honor of these martyrs 
of the faith, Here is the pulpit in which John Wesley 
preached, and the rooms in which was started the great 
movement which now embraces adherents in the uttermost 
regions of the earth. “I pity,” says Sterne, “the man 
who can travel from Dan to Beersheba and cry, ‘ ’Tis all 
barren.’” Only ignorance of the past and stolid lack of 
capacity for sympathy with the great struggles of the 
human spirit can make of Oxford soil common dirt. 


Ye sacred nurseries of blooming youth, 
In whose collegiate shelter England’s flowers 
Expand—enjoying through their vernal hours 
The air of liberty, the light of truth ; 
Much have ye suffered from Time’s gnawing tooth. 
Yet, O ye spires of Oxford! domes and towers! 
Gardens and groves! your presence overpowers 
The soberness of Reason; till, in sooth, 
Transformed, and rushing on a bold exchange, 
I slight my own beloved Cam, to range 
Where silver Isis leads my stripling feet : 
Pace the long avenue or glide adown 
The stream-like windings of that glorious street, 
An eager novice robed in fluttering gown. 

— Wordsworth. 


It is an education merely to live in Oxford. To the 
matter-of-fact, sensible, practical American, whose life 
tends to make him forget his debt to the past, it may be a 
new birth. 

Shall an American student spend some time at Oxford ? 
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Yes, if the purpose of his stay abroad is culture rather than 
scholarship, if he desires to make of himself not so much 
an exact scholar as “an affable and courteous gentleman.” 


| % 
‘©Why They Do Not Go to Church” 


Part IT. 
By the Rev. John Faville 


I have tried the past year to get people, and especially 
men, to church by this method. It is essentially the plan 
of the Rev. Mr. Murkland, of Manchester, New Hampshire. 
I have organized the men of my congregation into a 
“Young Men’s Sunday Evening Club,” for the purpose of 
“increasing the interest and effectiveness of the Sunday 
evening service.” I have put the emphasis on the evening 
service because our church, in common with about forty- 
nine out of fifty, gathered but from a half toa third as many 
in the evening as morning. I found there are not, on an 
average, more than one thousand of our twelve thousand 
people in Appleton in an evening service. 

The plan has been to enlist in this service church mem- 
bers, and all other men who were not before utilized, to 
appoint. them on committees of worship, music, ushers, 
printing, invitation, social, membership, and finance, and 
ask them to identify themselves with the church service, 
not for their own sakes only, but for the general good of 
the community. The aim in the service itself has been to 
make it short, bright, earnest, and varied, especially in its 
music. Programmes with responsive reading and hymns 
are furnished every evening and given each attendant. 
Some instrumental and more vocal music, besides the 
hymns, is furnished, the plan being to not use the same 
musicians al! the time. A corps of good ushers is ap- 
pointed (the committees are changed monthly), and the 
sermon is cut down to about fifteen minutes. As a histo- 
rian I am bound to record that this last is one of the attrac- 
tive features—the fifteen instead of thirty minute sermon 
from myself. I have suspected that if it could be reduce 
to seven and a half minutes the church would have to 4d 
enlarged. Seriously, there is great attractiveness in short 
sermons. 

To put a day’s work on a fifteen-minute sermon instead 
of a half-day’s work on a thirty-minute one will nearer 
meet the want of the average people to-day, at least in an 
evening service. 

Thus far this service (it was begun last February) has 
come the nearest toward answering our question, ‘“ Why 
don’t they go to church?” with the answer, “They do.” 
The young men’s club, including men from twenty to 
sixty years, has grown from twenty members to 167, all of 
whom have been appointed and served on some committee. 
A large number of this club, about half, were formerly 
practically non-attendants. 

The audience has risen from an average of less than 
two hundred to an average of over six hundred. At least 
two thousand people have attended these meetings the past 
six months, one thousand of whom would be classed as 
non-church-goers. 

There has been nothing remarkable about the service 
except the numbers. The aim has been to make a better 
service, more prompt and business-like, more cordial and 
common-sense, more social and more religious than under 
the old way. The first and greatest element of success 
is in utilizing, with no compromise to itself or the church, 
the unutilized men in the parish and congregation—to say 
to them, “ This service needs you, and you it. We do not 
ask you now to become deacons or superintendents in the 
church ; we have enough of these. We do ask you to do 
what you can.” Thus far the response on their part has 
been as hearty and loyal and consistent as I could ask. 
The service has not been evangelistic in nature, but it has 
been spiritual and practical; the themes, almost wholly 
simple Gospel themes, with no attempt at the unusual or 
sensational in announcement or treatment. 

Whether we are on a permanent basis I cannot say. 
The experiment was a safe one for us, and I think would 
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be for many other churches, on the ground that if you can 
do anything to that service, you are likely to improve it. 
The average morning congregation shows a masterly inac- 
tivity, a lively indifference to the average evening service, 
as arule. Our service was changed, not with the idea of 
getting the morning congregation out to two services, but 

of getting those not out at all. 

I have reached a few conclusions of a more general 
nature from what I have heard and tried. 

1. It is not man’s religious incapacity that keeps him 
from church. Thirty-seven of the men interviewed said, 
“Women are more religious than men, hence attend 
church more naturally.” Some men really believe this, 
because of false or partial ideas of religion. Much, how- 
ever, claimed for women as “more religion” is only a 
peculiarity of her mental or moral nature; and, again, 
woman’s cultivation of her religious life has been taken 
for original endowment. When men train themselves as 
faithfully as women, they do not fall behind. When mas- 
culine virtues shall be considered as Christian as feminine, 
when the moral quality of lives shall not be confounded 
with the emotional or esthetic, when it is found that busi- 
ness and politics have no more right to be immoral than 
church conventions or church services, then less will be 
said about woman’s superior religious nature as an origi- 
nal endowment, and fewer men will excuse themselves 
from church. 

2. Not many men are physically unable to go. I asked 
many among them, all the physicians, if in their judgment 
Sunday would be less valuable as a day of rest if men, 
tired with the week’s work, should attend church at least 
once. They all said they would be the better, physical!~, 
for that change. When we see how the mothers often 
have to work to get to church, and the fathers have to 
simply wait; how many of our servant-girls have to hurry 
to get there, and how our young men have to loaf not to, 
the scale turns mightily in favor of woman’s excusable 
absence. . 

3. But few men (and fewer women) are at heart antago- 
nistic to the Church, even as it now exists. Every man of 
the one hundred I talked with said it is a good thing— 
nothing can now take its place; it is the best investment 
society can make for its progress and peace. But I also 
found men who are non-attendants poorly informed about 
the Church of to-day. They know little of its best thought 
or practical working. Many men are in a transition stage, 
especially the foreign born. They have ceased to acknowl- 
edge the external authority of the Church, and have 
become critics rather than reformers. They have not yet 
reached the plane where they recognize the Church’s 
internal or rational claims upon them. The breaking 
away from the Church as a “ divinely endowed entity,” a 
mediator between God and man; the numerous sects that 
have risen, with their varying creeds and governments; the 
spirit of competition instead of co-operation, so often 
manifested, have led many to the conclusion that the 
Church is merely a man-made society which ranks but 
little higher, and often a little lower, than the benevolent 
orders. 

4. The Church is not free from blame. There are two 
factors that enter into our problem—the man and the 
Church. Some men are kept out of some churches to-day 
because of their doctrines, and all churches will be wise in 
making their confessions of faith simple. There is also 
confusion among the people as to the rules of different 
churches, and the future Church, that shall enlist all the 
people, will delegate to other sources some of its deliver- 
ances and commands on questions of dress, recreation, 
lodges, etc. But, most of all, the Church is to learn it is 
not a philosophical school to be held together by its opin- 
ions, not a social club that is to make rank of life a 
specialty, not an esthetic convention for the cultivation of 
the beautiful, not a storehouse of blessings to be handed 
out through a peculiarly trained few, but a Christian com- 
monwealth. That means the spirit in the Church must be 
Christian socialism, not individualism. Protestantism has 
exaggerated the latter; Christ pressed the former. Again, 


the Church must no longer allow the unhallowed divorce 
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between the things called secular and sacred; it must 
say, “ We want you, and all there is of you, and all there is 
for you to do, in line with the kingdom of God.” When 
the Church recognizes it as her mission to grapple with all 
problems on their ethical side, and does not allow business 
men in her ranks to be pious in church and immoral in 
business, or citizens who are members to be blind to the 
moral issues in society and government; when the Church 
ministers to all life, then she will command us with an 
authority that cannot be denied. Unless the Church can 
go out to the world, in the world, unless she has something 
in her to appeal to humanity as humanity, she cannot get 
the people to her ministrations. She is to be a Church 
commonwealth, a democracy ; her mission, not to carry on 
an institution for the institution’s sake, not to commit her 
thinking, her business, her government, her services, to the 
few, but to develop every life, to help in the divine evolu- 
tion of every soul. But, after all, that means that the final 
trouble is in us. 

All the reasons named, all the excuses offered, all the 
apparent difficulties, would vanish if men outside our 
churches realized that they have no more right to go 
through this world without a positive, aggressive religious 
life than they have to become beggars or thieves or default- 
ers. This is not something they owe themselves only, it is 
an honest debt to God and their neighbor. When all men 
shall know that they are robbing their family when by 
indifference or opposition they banish the Church ; when a 
man sees that it is a species of barbarism to put upon a 
woman all the religious training in a family; when men 
believe that God has endowed them equally with women 
with religious talents for which they must give an account; 
when men who perform well their financial, social, political 
duties, but are now religious ciphers, are roused by their 
own consciences, by consecrated church members, by a 
broad, a catholic, a Christian Church, to the realization 
that first in every symmetrical soul is its moral responsibil- 
ity and religious accountability—then we shall no longer 
discuss this theme. : 


The London Reform Union 
By William Clarke 


It is generally held that another industrial crisis is to 
descend upon England, and especially upon London, during 
the coming winter. Indeed, the crisis has already begun. 
The unerring figures of the Board of Trade show a steady 
growth of the unemployed. It is fitting, therefore, that in 
London a new organization, called the London Reform 
Union, should have held its opening meeting last week. 
It is mainly the outcome of the thoughts and endeavors 
of Tom Mann, the ablest and best, in nearly every way, of 
our labor leaders, and of Mr. Lough, a newly elected mem- 
ber cf Parliament on the Radical side, who inflicted a 
severe defeat on an obscure brother of Mr. Joseph Cham- 
berlain in the July election. Mr. Lough, who is a large 
tea-merchant, embodies all the eager quickness and energy 
of an Irishman together with the business qualities of a 
“City” man ; while as for Mr.“Mann, he understands better 
what is needed than any one else I know. A host of 
reformers has already gathered round the new movement ; 
and at the meeting of last week Mr. Sydney Buxton, a 
member of the Liberal Administration; Professor Shuttle- 
worth, the Broad Church Socialist clergyman; Mr. Haldane, 
the philosophic politician and translator of Schopenhauer ; 
Mr. Ben Tillett, the leader of the dockers, and a number of 
Radical members of Parliament and county councilors, were 
present, while even a few of the advanced Conservatives put 
in an appearance—these latter having learnt wisdom from 
the County Council and Parliamentary elections. of this 
year, and being determined that, spite of Lord Salisbury 
and Mr. Goschen, the Conservative party in London shall 
not be identified with hopeless resistance to popular 
reforms. 

Let me state exactly the objects of the London Reform 
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Union as adopted at this meeting: “ To reform the exist- 
ing administration of the river, docks, and wharves, the 
markets, water supply, means of lighting,. locomotion, 
police, the city funds, hospitals and other charities; to 
disseminate knowledge concerning the unfavorable condi- 
tions under which vast numbers of the working population 
live, owing to defective and insanitary dwélling and work- 
ing accommodation, irregular and ill-paid labor, the compe- 
tition of alien immigrants, the harshness of the Poor Law, 
the unjust incidence of taxation, and other grave disad- 
vantages ; and to obtain for London full powers of munic- 
ipal government.” To this programme was added the 
question of the adulteration of the people’s food, which 
continues in spite of the legislation already passed on this 
matter. 

Perhaps it may be useful to elaborate this programme 
somewhat, so as to show what it is that London reformers 
are really going for. They are really going, as Mr. Buxton 
very plainly said, for Socialism—municipal Socialism; for 
ownership and control by the people instead of for ownership 
and control by the capitalists—a confession that in certain 
most important industries capitalism, so far from being a 
benefit, is an unmitigated nuisance. One might perhaps 
desiderate a more candid acknowledgment from middle- 
class Radicals of their debt to the once despised but now 
powerful Socialists whose programme is being bit by bit 
coolly appropriated; but so long as the object in view is 
reached, it matters little who gets the praise or by what 
name we call the change. Only, for historical purposes, we 
must clearly understand that what is being now advocated 
by our reformers is not Liberalism but Socialism. 

Now, the various items mean something like this: That 
private capitalism is to be gradually but entirely eliminated 
from the ownership of docks and wharves, water, light, and 
means of transit ; that the people are to travel free in their 
own public conveyances, paying an annual tax for their 
maintenance and management; that dock strikes will be 
got rid of, because there will be no rich men to strike 
against, the whole people being the owners; that in place 
of being swindled as Londoners are by the water monopo- 
lists, they shall own their water. The guild funds and 
endowments shall be transferred from the rich few who 
have enjoyed and abused them to the poor many who, let 
us hope and believe, will find some other use for them 
than gorging themselves at civic banquets. Rack-renters 
shall no longer fatten on the necessities of the masses and 
extract large sums for rotten, filthy dens. The people 
themselves shall build and own their houses, and ground 
values, instead of going to dukes and marquises, shall go 
into the treasury of the London County Council, to be 
utilized for the improvement and adornment of this now 
ugly wilderness of buildings. The capitalist will not be at 
once got rid of, but he will be compelled by law to work 
his employees only a certain time, under proper specified 
conditions ; and, if he does not like it, he can (as the Ger- 
man Emperor said to the Anarchists) leave the country. 
The capitalist will no longer be able to avail himself of the 
cheap labor of Russian and Polish paupers. The poor 
man, without a penny or a friend, will no longer be obliged 
to stand shivering outside a casual ward, but will be treated 
in such a humane way as neither to destroy his self-respect 
nor to injure his chances of obtaining work. In a word, 
the extension of public ownership, the appropriation by the 
public of growing increments of rent, the control of the 
capitalist by the community, and the elimination of casual 
labor—these may be taken as the chief objects of the new 
London Reform Union, under the able secretariat of my 
excellent friend Tom Mann, All the objects, in short, are 
directly opposed to the doctrines of that “ buy-cheap-and- 
sell-dear,” “ devil-take-the-hindmost ” Manchester school 
which evolved itself out of the sordid instincts and narrow 
minds of a past generation of British capitalists. 

The formation of this body is important in another way. 
It is a reminder to the new Liberal Government (an un- 
welcome reminder to some of its members) that the Lon- 
don democracy will not stand any nonsense. If social 
reforms are pushed on one side, out the Cabinet will go, 
as sure as fate. Every one is agreed on this point, ex- 
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cept a few of the older party men who are nothing but 
party men, and who are averse to the new developments. 

There is a growing suspicion that the new Cabinet does 
not grasp the facts of the situation, and that it does not 
mean business. I can add on the best authority that 
there is a pessimistic feeling in the Cabinet itself. The 
great trouble is that Mr. Gladstone, admired as he is, is a 
merely nominal, not a real, leader. Were he better advised, 
he might, even at his advanced age, catch up with the 
new movement, though I do not think it probable; as it 
is, he must be reckoned now outside the new forces making 
for social justice. Wrapped up in his one political ques- 
tion, he cannot understand that the masses of precariously 
employed people care nothing for that question, although 
one would have supposed that the reduced majorities in 
the elections just held must have opened any one’s eyes. 
At any rate, all the members of Parliament with whom I 
have conversed on the Liberal side are doubtful or even 
hopeless as to anything being done. Three months in the 
forthcoming session of Irish Home Rule, Irish political 
amnesty, Irish evicted tenants, Irish internal squabbles, 
and nothing else, would certainly wreck the Gladstone 
Cabinet. And yet, on the other hand, there are these 
eighty Irish votes in the House, ready to be transferred 
in a moment if there is any sign of wavering: a hard situ- 
ation for an octogenarian statesman even of such illustrious 
character and intellect ! 


But, whatever the Cabinet and the Irish may do, the. 


London question, the industrial question, must force itself 
on, especially if the prediction as to a winter of severe 
depression is fulfilled. Home Rule, however interesting 
to Mr. Gladstone and to the Irish, is a comparatively small 
and a merely political question. The social question, on 
the other hand, is a vast, world-wide question, which is 
violently agitating the entire globe, and which comes home 
to every human being, because based on the fundamental 
physical necessities of man’s nature—the needs of dwell- 
ing, food, raiment.’ If the Irish are wise, they will allow 
their smaller reform to be, not thrust aside, but delayed 
for a short time, and work with a will for the general social 
cause which, after all, is their cause as much as any other 
people’s. If they will not do this, I confess I see nothing 
but catastrophe ahead. 

When walking through these dismal streets, on a dank, 
dirty day like this on which I write, and looking at the 
crowds; at the drinking-bars crammed with coarse men 
and coarser women; at the loafers in their dirt, hang- 
ing round a post for hours, waiting for the means of get- 
ting a drop of something ; at the shabby men whose furtive 
glances reveal present poverty and perhaps past crime ; 
at the swarms of children in dingy courts or in the gutters ; 
at the well-dressed mob of betting men and adventurers 
at the more gaudy and expensive bars; at the aimless, 
stunted, underfed out-of-work who lounges listlessly along 
without a solitary gleam of hope in his life (and all these 
I can see within five minutes of where I am now writing, 
every day, all the year through)—one feels that the prob- 
lem of this city may be hopeless, impossible of solution 
in the nature of things. But, at any rate, some kind of 
trial must be made, some great effort put forth, to begin to 
reduce this chaos to a cosmos, It may fail, but it is better 
to fail in a great effort than to succeed in a petty one. 


London, England. 
The Spectator 


An English friend of the Spectator recently had some busi- 
mess in this country, and among other places he visited 
Washington, in which he was mightily interested. The most 
astonishing thing to him was the accessibility of our public men 
and high officials. He went freely into the public galleries of 
the House and Senate, and needed to waste no time in seeking 
tickets of admission. He was asked if he had seen the Presi- 
dent. He said no, that he had not, but would like to do so. 
“Why not call at the White House?” he was asked. Though 
he had seen much of the freedom of American ways, it was nigh 
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to impossible to make him believe that he could see the Presi- 
dent without preliminary arrangements sanctioned by some kind 
of a Lord Chamberlain. At length, however, he was persuaded 
to go at a certain time. He did so, was received politely with- 
out question, had a few moments’ chat with the Chief Executive, 
and came away in utter bewilderment at the ease with which 
the whole thing had been done. “Bless my soul!” he said, 
wiping his forehead and glistening bald head when he had come 
away from the White House, “it is easier to see the President 
of the United States than it is to see me in my office in Thread- 
needle Street!” The Spectator was glad to hear this visitor say 
that he did not think we suffered any in dignity for the lack of 
fuss and feathers. 
® 

An acquaintance of the Spectator, about two years ago, built 
a house in New York. When the walls were up and the fram- 
ing of the roof in place, he was informed by the man who 
owned the adjoining property that the new house was six inches 
on his land. The Spectator’s friend offered to pay very hand- 
somely for the six inches which had been built upon by mistake. 
The owner of it would not sell. He said that his plans were 
all made for occupying the whole of his lot, and for no consid- 
eration whatever could he part with the six inches. The Spec- 
tator’s friend could do nothing else than tear down his wall. 
This was done, and the wall moved back twelve instead of six 
inches. Then the owner of the neighboring property put up 
his house, and placed his wall just against that of the finished 
house. Of course this wall was now on the land of the Spec- 
tator’s friend, who made no remonstrance until his neighbor had 
finished his house, furnished it, and moved in with his family. 
Then he called and informed the obdurate man of the fact. He 
was speechless with rage. The Spectator’s friend then handed 
him a deed to the six inches, saying, “I did this just to make 
you realize how meanly you had acted towards me. I have no 
wish that you should be put to any expense. I make you a 
present of that six-inch strip.” The Spectator is of opinion that 
if revenge is ever justifiable, this was, in this instance. 


8 

Near Morristown, in New Jersey, the Spectator has been 
watching with great interest, for several years, the growth of a 
little roadside house. A high bank of clay and stone rose 
steeply from the turnpike when an Italian laborer and jack-of- 
all-trades bought the property. After his day’s work was done 
in town he began grading his lot, and when, after several weeks, 
he had level space enough for a house twelve feet by twelve, 
such a house was put up, and his family took possession. The 
grading went on, and before the first winter came there were 
miniature terraces from the road to the house, to which another 
room and a little porch were added. The next spring these 
terraces were converted into little gardens for salads and onions 
and garlic, and the domain extended by further grading. In 
that season the house further grew by the addition of a half- 
story to the two rooms. The next year the Spectator was in 
Europe, and missed the interesting spectacle of watching a 
thrifty son of the South making himself a home. When the 
Spectator returned in the early autumn, where the two-room 
shanty had been was what seemed to be a vine-clad villa, and 
the terraces were green and well kept, while behind the house 
there was level space sufficient for a little kitchen-garden. The 
Spectator was so much interested that he called to make the 
Italian’s acquaintance. He found that he had come to America 
to found a house and to rear a family, and that he was well 
satisfied with his beginning. The house, all of which was built 
with his own hands while earning wages by regular day’s work 
in town, has grown, and the family is growing fast. At last 
accounts there were six little olive-skinned children rolling down 
the terraces. Americans need have no fear of immigrants such 
as this one. 
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Religious News 


From Chicago 


The work of city missions has been receiving special atten- 
tion from the Congregationalists of Chicago. At one of the 
largest meetings ever held under the auspices of the Congrega- 
tional Club the various phases of this important work were made 
the theme of earnest and intelligent discussion. The conviction 
seemed to prevail that the churches had as yet simply touched 
the edge of the vast and enlarging fields of activity which God 
in his providence is opening up in all the great centers of popu- 
lation. One of the speakers voiced the common sentiment 
when he said, “ We are standing by the cradle of one of the 
greatest movements of the last twenty-five years.” Dr. H. A. 
Schauffler, of Cleveland, spoke upon “ Missionary Work among 
the Foreign Populations.” This work he regarded as the 
largest, the neediest, and the most imperative. The greatest 
difficulty in carrying on this work has been found in the gulf 
which divides the foreign population from those who ought to 
give them the Gospel; but this gulf is being providentially 
bridged by the coming of large numbers of foreign-speaking 
students into our theological seminaries. Dr. E. P. Goodwin 
maintained that the question of reaching the foreign element in 
our cities is the question of the hour. No other question goes 
to the root of the municipal government of our cities like this one. 

The meeting of the Club was followed by a two days’ Confer- 
ence on City Missions, held in the Grand Pacific Hotel. This 
Conference was attended by ministers and laymen from St. 
Paul, Minneapolis, Cleveland, Detroit, St. Louis, Omaha, Chi- 
cago. The programme, which was packed full of questions of 
vital interest, had no fewer than twenty-one subdivisions. Mat- 
ters touching the operating of machinery were passed hastily 
over, and around the two points, church extension and down- 
town mission work, discussion centered. Inthe work of church 
extension the multiplication of new churches for the sake of 
denominational glory was looked upon as a thing to be forever 
abhorred. Nor, under any circumstances, was interdenomina- 
tional comity to be violated. The subject of the down-town 
mission was looked at from two sides—the need of the down- 
town mission for support from the up-town church, and the need 
of the down-town mission to the up-town church as an outlet for 
surplus activity of a sanctified sort. Every church ought to 
establish points of contact with the masses. The work of city 
evangelization can never be done effectively by proxies. Per- 
sonality as well as money must be put into it. The debt of 
service which the Church owes the world can be paid only in 
the coin of volunteer effort. 

Bearing intimately upon the work of city missions is the 
advent to Chicago of Professor Graham Taylor, whose warm 
welcome to the West found formal expression in an enthusiastic 
reception given to him the other day at the Theological Semi- 
nary. The establishment of a chair of sociology is a new de- 
parture in seminary work. This chair stands, as Professor 
Taylor himself has said, for “the application of the whole 
Gospel to the whole man, and to the whole world.” One of the 
things which Professor Taylor purposes to bring to pass as 
speedily as possible is the establishment, in some needy portion 
of the city, of a Seminary Settlement, similar to the Andover 
House in Boston. As he aptly remarks, this would prove to be 
not only “a life-saving station,” but also “a signal station ” for 
the observation of social questions on their practical side. The 
wide field before him and the abundant resources behind him 
furnish to the new professor of sociology the opportunity for 
which he has longed—to work out, upon an extended scale, 
some of those pressing social problems which lie within the 
sphere of applied Christianity. That he will rise to the demands 
of his opportunity seems never to be doubted by those who 
know him best. 

Another indication of the evident desire of the Church to 
come down from her elevated and isolated position,-and f ‘Ifill 
her mission of ministry to the world, by meeting people on their 
own level, is found in the opening of the People’s Institute. 
The man at the head of this movement is Bishop Fallows. 
Behind him is a goodly band of liberal-minded, liberal-hearted 
men and women, some from within the churches, others from 
without. The building in which the People’s Institute is housed 
is the old Republican Wigwam, which has been reconstructed 
and transformed into a comfortable and commodious lecture 
hall, in which will be given educational, literary, musical, art, 
and social entertainments of a high character, hor the working 
people, The building will also be used as a university exten 
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sion center, and as a place for the assemblies of the various 
labor organizations and the prominent patriotic and _philan- 
thropic societies—for anything, in short, that will tend to thé 
education and improvement of the people. The formal opening 
on Friday evening last, at which many prominent men were 
present, was also the inauguration of the popular musical and 
literary course, which will be a marked feature in the winter’s 
programme. The Institute is already in full running order, 
and will doubtless become what its founders intend that it 
should be—the great educational and social center for the 
people in this city of foreigners, where all the elemental forces 
of social life are in continual conflict. 


Professor Smith’s Trial 


The trial of Professor H. P. Smith before the Cincinnati 
Presbytery continued through last week with some adjourn- 
ments, and was taken up again with the beginning of the present 
week. The sum total of the advance made in the trial last 
week was expressed by the vote of the Presbytery, by 36 yeas to 23 
nays, that the first of the three charges against Professor Smith 
is sufficient in form and in legal effect. The technicalities of 
this ecclesiastical trial are somewhat confusing to one not 
versed in such matters. The position may be briefly stated as 
follows: There are pending before the Presbytery three charges. 
The first, that on which the above action was taken, charges 
that certain articles by Professor Smith, published in the 
“ Evangelist,” abandon the essential features of Presbyterian 
doctrine ; the second charge, in substance, states that he has 
taught in his pamphlet “ Biblical Scholarship’s Inspiration ” 
that the Holy Spirit did not so control the writers in the Holy 
Scriptures as to make their utterances free from error, when “ in- 
terpreted in their rational and intended sense ;” the third charge 
alleges that he denies the inspiration of the Scriptures in the 
fullest sense, as interpreted by the Scriptures themselves and by 
the Confession of Faith. Now, the long arguments which have 
been so far taking place in the trial have not been upon the actual 
truth of these charges, but upon their sufficiency in point of 
Church lawand procedure. After this has been decided as regards 
the three charges, testimony will be taken bearing upon such 
of the charges as are considered sufficient. In point of fact, 
the arguments have gone very extensively into the merits of the 
case, and the proceedings of the trial proper will be chiefly 
formal in character. The test votes which have been taken so 
far strongly indicate that the sentiment of the Presbytery is 
opposed to Professor Smith’s views as inconsistent with the 
Church standards. Professor Smith’s argument makes a 
pamphlet of seventy pages (Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati), 
and is an exceedingly able presentation of his tenets, and of the 
Higher Criticism, in so far as he agrees with it. In an editorial 
in another column will be found some statement as to what this 
Higher Criticism is and what it is not. The “Interior” com- 
pares the methods of these Presbyterian Church trials now 
going on in New York and Cincinnati with that of the “ five 
counts in assumpsit” of the old common law practice, which was 
“to charge everything you could think of, and prove what you 
could,” and it also compares this method of ecclesiastical pro- 
cedure with the pleadings in the famous case when the suit was 
in regard to an iron sugar-kettle which had been borrowed, it 
was alleged, by one neighbor from another. “The lender said 
the kettle was cracked when it was returned, so he proceeded 
with the five counts, asking pay for goods sold and delivered, 
work and labor done, and so on. The replication contained 
three pleas: ‘First, the said kettle was cracked before I bor- 
rowed it. Second, the said kettle was not cracked when I 
returned it. Third, I never had the man’s kettle.” There is 
this amount of true analogy in our facetious exchange’s com- 
parison, that there is an excellent opportunity for reform in the 
way of simplifying Presbyterian ecclesiastical law and _ its 
application to “ heresy cases.” 


Help the Children 


The following extracts are from the report of the Secretary of 
the Children's Aid Society, read at the annual meeting in this 
city last week. They tell a splendid story of achievement, and 
hint at almost unlimited possibilities for the future : 


J. M. C. 


Our Five Points Boys’ Lodging-Houses and the Temporary Home for Girls 
have been as successful during the past year asformerly, During the past year 
6,606 homeless boys and girls have registered in these lodging-houses, with a 
nightly average of sss. Comfortable beds and good meals are provided at the 
low price of six cents for each meal and six cents for lodging, This charge 
accustome these lads to the idea of self support and during the year brought in 
the sum of f24.%0) towards the maintenance of the houses. In their savings 
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banks was deposited during the year $3,046.86. Four hundred boys were started 
in business, and employment was found for over 1,000 others. 

The daily average attendance in the twenty-one day and eleven night indus- 
trial schools is 4,898, and during the year over 11,000 children were brought 
under these reforming influences. In addition to the primary school work 
required by the Board of Education of the city, much attention is given to indus- 
trial training adapted to the needs of these children. 

The total annual expense of our twenty-one industrial schools and eleven 
night schools—for salaries, rents, food, clothing, books, fuel, etc.—was $114,265.18, 
which sum, divided by 4,898, the average number in daily attendance, would 
make $23.33 the annual cost for each child. 

In our lodging-houses 6,626 boys and girls were fed, sheltered, and taught dur- 
ing the past year, at a total expense of $53,951.81. Deducting $30,532.39, being 
the receipts of the lodging-houses, together with the cost of construction, the 
net running expense was $23,419.42; dividing this by the average nightly lodg- 
ings, 555, we have the average cost to the public of each child for the year 
$42.20. 

The total number for whom homes and employment have been found by the 
Society during the last year was 2,621 ; the total cost for railroad fares, clothing, 
food, salaries, etc., was $26,304.38; the average cost to the public, accordingly, 
for each person sent, was $10.04. 

The number who enjoyed the benefit of our ‘Summer Home” was 4,853; the 
net expense, deduéting cost of construction, was $7,280.08 ; the average cost for 
each child being $1.50. The number of mothers and babies at the Health Home, 
Coney Island, during the summer was 7,489 ; the expenses, less cost of construc- 
tion, were $8,913.76, or an average cost of $1.19 for each person. 


German Theological Thought 
The Rev. J. H. Stuckenberg, D.D., pastor of the American 
Church in Berlin, delivered two lectures in Yale Divinity School, 
November 7 and 8, on Present Tendencies and Schools in Ger- 


man Theological Thought. His representation of the condition 
of thought there was exceedingly hopeful and reassuring, and 


the hearty enthusiasm of the Yale students was highly signifi-' 


cant of the way in which their sympathies run. 

The ‘lecturer said that the churches of Germany have not 
been so agitated before since the Reformation as they are now 
over the practical problems of politics, ethics, and religion. He 
never met a class of men who were more earnest as thinkers. 
They see that truth alone is eternal, and they are seekers of 
truth, without regard to what the outcome will be. Their his- 
toric sense is finely developed ; they use generic methods, and 
hence the special stress which the Church lays upon the begin- 
nings of Christianity. 

In the State Church there is room for all schools of thought. 
When a new idea or type of thought arises there, instead of 
forming a new sect, there is simply a new school of thought 
offered for the patronage of whomsoever it may please. No 
standard of thought is laid down fora theological professor, but 
there is a constant demand that theology shall adjust itself to 
the other departments of thought. The professors prefer to be 
appointed as they are, by the State, the same as the other facul- 
ties, rather than by the Church, as the pastors desire. When 
unwelcome schools of thought arise, it is as Weiss said of the 
Ritschl school: “The only thing to do is to prove these men 
false.” The question of orthodoxy has nothing to do with Church 
relations. 

The realistic tendency in German thought has strongly 
affected theology. The effort is to get away from the abstract, 
and from the opinions of men, to objective truth. They search 
the Bible for doctrine in distinction from dogma; they empha- 
size heart, conscience, and life, and work from man up to God 
rather than from God down to man. Since the war with France 
in 1871 there has been a great tendency to the practical in 
thought and Church life. 

On questions of inspiration theré is no general agreement, 
but there is no one who holds a verbal theory. The “ Neuer- 
kirchliche Zeitschrift,” the organ of the conservative Lutheran 
theology, said last June: “ The old Lutheran doctrine of the 
seventeenth century (of inspiration) is false and injurious. The 
human organs were fallible, and God used them as fallible.” 
They hold to the divine character of the Scripture, but they also 
recognize fully the human character of the Bible. They do not 
believe the Bible because of inspiration, but they believe inspira- 
tion because of the truth of the Bible. The first question is, 
What are its contents, and are they true? The second is the 
question of inspiration. 

The tendency to negations which prevails in America has 
passed by in Germany, and they are in an analyticalage. They 
are not yet ready for construction. They are afraid of com- 
pleted systems, but the aim is to establish the positive elements, 
while they await the coming of some dominant constructive 
mind to bring order and system out of chaos. The calm faith 
of Dorner is shared by nearly all, that “ All truth has in it the 
power to authenticate itself.” Fear is a species of infidelity 
which has been banished from Germany. 

In a brief sketch of the parties or schools which now prevail, 
the lecturer said that there are some men who refuse to be 
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classified ; and the old divisions of Lutheran and Reformed or 
Calvinistic have disappeared in the one State Church. Parties 
in philosophy and politics are identical, and there is an extreme 
left or liberal wing. They have no creeds, they reject miracles. 
Jesus is the greatest of religious teachers, but reveals the will of 
the Father. Though called rationalistic, they differ from the 
old rationalists in not being coldly ethical. There are strong 
pietistical and mystical elements; they emphasize love, and 
religion in general, but not in its positive Christian elements. 
It is modern thought in theological form. The tendency is 
toward orthodox theology, and more stress is being laid on the 
positive elements in Jesus Christ. 


% 


Gleanings 


—The Rev. John W. Simpson, D.D., will be inaugurated as 
President of Marietta College (Ohio) on December 8. 

—Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, resolved by an almost unani- 
mous vote last week that, for the ensuing year, contributions for 
missions shall be sent to aid the mission work now being carried 
on by Mr. W. H. Noyes in Japan, with the exception of such 
contributions as should specifically be designated by the donors 
to be otherwise applied. 

—The record of the First Church at Westfield, Mass., is said 
to be unparalleled. Its first pastor died in 1729, after a pastor- 
ate of nearly fifty-seven years. Then followed pastorates of 
fourteen years, thirty-five years, twenty years, forty-four years, 
and thirty years. None of the pastors thus serving the church 
during its first two hundred years were dismissed ; all died in 
service. 

—It was reported by the daily press last week that $500,000 had 
been given to the Trustees of the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine in this city for the building fund of that 
enterprise. The “‘ Evening Post” says that inquiry of the Trus- 
tees elicits the fact that, if such a gift has not been actually made, 
there is some expectation and some probability of such a contri- 
bution being received. 

—The following letter from Bishop Phillips Brooks was read 
at the great gathering of the Salvation Army in this city last 
week : 

My Dear Mr. Booth: 

You and Mrs. Booth will not doubt my sympathy in the good work which 
you are doing, nor my sincere hope and desire that you may have the highest 
wisdom and best success. I am, with earnest and most cordial good wishes, 
yours faithfully and truly, PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


Ministerial Personals 
CONGREGATIONAL 
—Charles H. Dickinson, of Wallingford, Conn., extends his pastorate until 
May 1, in response to the urgent request of the church that he withdraw his 
resignation. 
—Doremus Scudder accepts a call to the East Church of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
—L. P. Hitchcock was installed as pastor of the church in Ellington, Conn., 


M. 


. on November 22. 


—J. F. Loba was installed as pastor of the church in Evanston, IIl., on 
November 17. 

—Paul Van Dyke was installed as pastor of the Edwards Church, North- 
ampton, Mass., November 19. 

—H. G. Cooley, of Monticello, Minn., accepts a call to the Bethany Church, 
Minneapolis. 

—C. B. Shear accepts a call te the Second Church of Marietta, O. 

—D. K. Nesbit, of the First Church of Peoria, Ill, has resigned. 

PRESBYTERIAN 

—C.H. Wissner has become pastor of the First Church of Northern Liberties, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

—S. M. Campbell, D.D., died in Minneapolis, Minn., on November 17, at 
the age of seventy; he was for seven years pastor of the First Church in that 
city. 

—W. F. Faber, of the First Church of Westfield, N. Y., has resigned, and has 
announced his intention of entering the Episcopal ministry ; he holds theologi- 
cal views which he himself finds inconsistent with the position taken by the 
last General Assembly, and believes that he cannot remain in the Presbyterian 
Church and be true to his convictions of duty. 

—A. 5S. Ralston was installed as pastor of the church in Aspen, Colo., on 
November 3 


—Samuel Carlile was installed as pastor of the church in Newton, N. J., on 
November 1. 
OTHER CHURCHES 
—C, M. Kimball has been chosen rector of St. John's Church (P. E.), Erie, Pa. 
L.. B. Richards, assistant at St. Mary's Church (P. E.), Wayne, Pa., ac 
cepts the rectorship of St. Stephen's Church, Tottenville, 5S. 1., N. Y. 
W. F, Watkins has resigned the rectorship of the Church of the Saviour 
(P. B.), West Philadelphia, Pa 
M. Smith has resigned the pastorate of the Third Universalist Church 
of Weat Somerville, Mass 
Hi, J. Rhodes accepts a call to the Christian church of Iinghamton, N. \ 
A. i. MacLaurin has become pastor of the Unten Avenue Daptiet Church 
of Drooklyn, N.Y 
Kichmond Piek, of Watertown, N. \ accepts 4 call te the Valtarian 
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The Friendship of Books 


By Maud Wilder Goodwin 


To have a friend is to have a confidant and counselor 
ready with sympathy, advice, and, if need be, rebuke. It 
is to have a spur to nobler living, a solace in sorrow, an 
added zest in joy. But though we be as constant as Damon 
or Pythias, the same friend will not meet all our moods. 
We may be ready at all times to die for him, but not always 
to talk with him. 

Human nature craves variety in friends as in food, and 
so the ideal of the philosophers has always been the sym- 
posium, the gathering of kindred minds, stimulating and 
inspiring each other. In the world this ideal is seldom 
realized. The least jar makes discord of the harmony; a 
single uncongenial element disturbs the electric current. 

It is only,in the library, in what Ruskin called the silent 
Faubourg St. Germain of literature, that the dream is ful- 
filled. In that society there is no self-consciousness, no 
petty vanity. Pepys may crowd Plutarch into the corner, 
and St. Augustine find himself obscured by Voltaire, yet 
there will be no murmuring. With that calm certainty of 
being known for what they are which marks all greatness, 
the oracles are content to wait for questioners worthy to 
learn their secrets. 

When we come to the library, weary with the fret and 
worry of life, we find our books waiting for us in blessed 
indifference to our irritation of mind. We may fling our- 
selves into an‘arm-chair, summon a vellum-clad friend, and, 
with no time wasted on apologies or civilities, bid him 
stand and deliver what he holds of wit or wisdom. 

Our range of choice is infinite. Are we out of sorts 
with the Vanity Fair of New York, we may turn to that of 
London, and, with “ Greatheart” Thackeray as guide, we 
shall pass through it smiling but not scornful, nay, humbly 
confessing that we too have often been booth-holders 
instead of pilgrims amid its shams and humbugs. 

If we sigh for “an ampler ether, a diviner air,” let us take 
down a book from which I fear we must first blow the dust 
and snap the covers before opening to the conversations 
with Phedo and Charmides. We don’t outwardly vote 
Socrates a bore, nor pronounce his talks less interesting 
than interviews with politicians and pugilists, yet what else 
does our conduct say when Socrates lies dust-laden on the 
shelf while the daily paper crackles under the familiar hand 
of the faithful reader? 

We are offered the stars, and we choose the muck-heap, 
and all because it is less trouble to look down than up. 

Heaven forbid that we should take our reading too 
seriously! We want sometimes to swagger with the Three 
Guardsmen, to dream with the Pyncheons in the old seven- 
gabled house, to smile with Elizabeth Bennet, and to laugh 
out loud with Mark Tapley. 

I hear that the rising generation has decided that Scott 
is tedious and Dickens not at all amusing. It is doubt- 
less the same limitation of age which has prevented my 
discovering their dullness that. makes “ Jane Eyre’ seem to 
me more thrilling than all the romances of the titled ladies 
whose names adorn such a bulk of modern fiction. Be 
their comparative merits what they may, I hold to Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s verdict : 


It’s an owercome sooth 
Wi’ age and youth, 

An’ it brooks wi’ nae denial, 
That the oldest friends 
Are the dearest friends, 

An’ the new are just on trial. 


Most of the old books, too, are more doubly our friends 
by our personal acquaintance with their authors—an inti- 
macy possible only when the writers have passed away 
leaving their lives to speak louder than their words. The 
old saying, “ Call no man happy till he is dead,” might be 
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extended to: Call no man great till his biography has been 
written. 

Was it as a final penance, one wonders, that Carlyle 
asked Froude to write the story of his life? or would he, 
with even his profound reverence for truth, have shrunk 
from a portrait so cruelly faithful? The everlasting “4, 
di me's /” of the philosopher over a poor dinner, a sleepless 
night, or an untimely caller form a deadly parallel column 
with his gospel of self-denial and self-suppression ; but 
what a biography it is, after all! Craigenputtock and 
Scotsbrig and Cheyne Row stand before us, peopled not 
with lay figures, but with flesh-and-blood folk, nearer and 
dearer to us in their faults and foibles than they would be 
plastered over with any amount of stucco virtue. 

Biography, like history, is philosophy teaching by exam- 
ple. Both subtle and sound was the suggestion of Cardi- 
nal Newman that men must be led not by argument but 
by the setting before them of a winning example. This is 
the office of biography, and therefore I count it the faith. 
fulest of friends and truest of teachers, and would sacri- 
fice every other first. 

“What! give up Shakespeare and Homer and Dante?” 
I hear some literal soul inquire, and I answer boldly: 
“ Yes, if necessary ; but, you see, I should insist on believ- 
ing in the Siege of Troy and its heroes, and as for the 
Inferno, was it not peopled by Dante’s neighbors ?” 

To one who reads deep enough, all true poetry is auto- 
biography. Even Shakespeare, who, as Charles Emerson 
so beautifully said, “ sat above the hundred-handed play of 
his imagination, pensive and conscious ”—even he does 
sometimes so betray his inner self that we thrill with a 
certainty of having found him out. 

As for Byron, he is the hardest of the poets to be 
friends with, because he tells us least of himself. Egoist 
as he is, forever posing to the public eye, he shows us not 
what he is nor even what he aspires to be, but what he 
wishes to be thought, which was often something much 
worse than his real self. 

Flattery, as a clever man observed, is working along the 
line of the least resistance, and self-depreciation follows 
the same track. Byron found contemporary England so 
eager to believe ill of him that he could hardly supply the 
market ; but posterity smilingly recognizes him as a much 
better fellow than he drew himself, though neither gilded 
gold nor painted lily. We count him a witty acquaintance, 
not a friend for any mood. 

Now Wordsworth. It is a question never definitely 
settled in my mind how far we should admit the defects of 
our friends; but if a Wordsworth-phobist presses me to 
say whether Wordsworth is not sometimes tediously tame 
and superfluously simple, I should have to admit—no, I 
should not admit anything—I should refer him to Steer- 
forth’s last words to David Copperfield when he bade him 
think of him at his best. So, I say, take the Ode, or the 
Sonnets, and who would not forget to mention Betty Foy? 

To his friends of the inner circle, a volume of Words- 
worth, even unopened, is a help to the enjoyment of a 
summer day on the hillside or by the lake. If it is to be 
by the ocean, some one else will serve the turn better. To 
my mind, Shelley is always associated with the sea. Its 
shimmer, its rhythm, its mystery, and its mist, all suggest 
him, and then no one else has sung of it with such music. 
His verse read by the side of the breakers seems to beat 
time with the pulse of the ocean. Méelodious as Shelley 
is, we often fail to understand him, sometimes long to ask 
what he meant, sometimes to object strenuously. 

If our book friends have a fault, it is that they will not 
combat our combativeness, nor respond to our responsive- 
ness ; yet this failing has its compensations. If we cannot 
rejoice in Lamb’s smile, we need not tremble at Swift’s 
frown, and can have the satisfaction of looking Dr. John- 
son in the face, and calling him an old bear without fear 
of consequences. 

It is this very unresponsiveness, this impossibility of 
impressing one’s personality on books, which nakes them 
so restful as friends and companions. Nowbere else shall 
we find that tranquil, receptive happiness which they have 
power to bestow on those who love and learn of them. 
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4 Everywhere have I sought peace,” said Thomas & 
Kempis, “ and found it nowhere save in a corner with a 


book.” 
% 
A Plea for the Plain 


By Elizabeth Elliot 


Mr. Stevenson can tell a good story without a heroine 
to enliven it, but he is almost alone in the possession of that 
gift. Most of the novelists would have scanty material if 
they ignored the possibilities of complications suggested 
by the he and she acting and counteracting upon one 
another. So they must all hunt-up a heroine; and when 
he has secured one who is a new and picturesque type, the 
novelist may well feel that his battle is half fought. 

Is it not, then, a curious oversight that, in a quest for the 
original which neglects no class, from the queen on her 
throne to the beggar with a tambourine and a tin cup, the 
romancers have to a man overlooked one large class of fem- 
ininity—the plain women? I think the most loyal admirer 
of her own sex will agree with me that there are some plain 
women. Look up one side and down another of a crowded 
street-car, and how many faces do you see that are beau- 
tiful, or even attractive? Look at the crowd in the streets 
on a Columbian holiday, or even at the sparkling horse- 
shoe of the boxes at the Metropolitan—alas! we can look 
on its glories no more! The effect is magnificent, the 
diamonds are dazzling, the rich, dark background throws 
out the soft splendor of varied colors, the “ gloss of satin 
and glimmer of pearls” bewitch the eye—but when these 
radiant visions emerge one by one, the details are not so 
satisfactory. Clothes ameliorate, but cannot entirely sup- 
press, parchment complexions, colorless eyes, and gnarled 
and bony elbows and shoulder-blades. 

It is only reasonable to suppose that all the multitude 
of ordinary-looking women are not devoid of sentiment. 
Some of them at least have had their little diversions in 
that line. They, too, may have been a little while in 
Arcadia, Why is it, then, that none of them ever get 
into the romances? Why is it that all the Clarissas and 
Ethelindas and Arabellas of an older and statelier day, 
and even the Nancys and Daisys and Irenes of later 
fiction, are uniformly and monotonously beautiful? It is 
true that it is not now the fashion to describe them with 
that elaborate cataloguing of their charms which used to 
be in vogue, nor even with that elegant generality which 
we observe, for instance, in the introduction of the fair 
Amanda, whose admiring creator says of her that “a de- 
scription of her face and person would not do her justice, 
as it never could convey a full idea of the ineffable sweet- 
ness and sensibility of the former, or the striking elegance 
and beautiful proportion of the latter. Sorrow had faded 
her vivid bloom, but, though the rose upon her cheek was 
pale and the luster of her eyes was fled, she was from 
those circumstances (if less dazzling to the eye) more 
affecting to the heart. Cold and unfeeling indeed must 
that one have been which could see her unmoved, for hers 
was that interesting face and figure which had power to 
fix the wandering eye and change the gaze of admiration 
Into the throb of sensibility.” And later Lord Mortimer 
observes—no doubt with an appropriate throb of sensi- 
bility—that ‘the pale and varied blush which mantled the 
cheek of Amanda at once announced itself to be an invol- 
untary suffusion.” 

George Eliot speaks somewhere of “those deep 
and liquid eyes, seeming to say unutterable things, and 
charged with a meaning and pathos not belonging at all to 
the shallow soul that flutters beneath them, but more likely 
paired with pale eyes that can say nothing.” But though 
doing to the unbeautiful this scant justice, she still says of 
.one of her nicest men that “he regarded plain women as 
he did the other severe facts of life, to be faced with phi- 
losophy and investigated by science.” And where do we 
read about more thoroughgoing beauties than Rosamond, 
Romola, or Gwendolin? She does admit the possibility 


of some people’s not admiring Miss Harleth’s rather ser- 
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pentine charms, but, inthe same breath, adds that she had 
‘“‘a dynamic quality in her glance,” and I should like to 
know where you would get anything more fetching than a 
dynamic glance ! 

And Dickens, too, ignores the plain, and gives us Kate 
Nickleby and Dora, Agnes and Ruth; Esther, spoiled tem- 
porarily, but only to appear more beautiful than ever; 
Lizzie Hexam, sweet and strong, and of course beautiful ; 
and Bella, as her lover remarks, “so insolent, so trivial, so 
capricious, so mercenary, so careless, so hard to touch, so 
hard to turn—and yet so pretty, so pretty !” 

Time would fail us to tell of Sir Walter’s numberless 
beauties, of dark and dashing Di Vernon, commanding 
Flora MaclIvor, of Rowena and Rose Bradwardine, and 
Amy Robsart. A good many of them are painfully unin- 
teresting, we must admit, with little but their beauty to 
attract us; but then the false Iago said at least one true 
thing when he remarked, “ She never yet was foolish that 
was fair.” A real, genuine, unqualified, out-and-out 
beauty does not need to be anything else—at least in a 
novel. From “Eve, fairest of all her daughters,” with 
her ‘slender waist” and “the flowing gold of her loose 
tresses,” down to willful Babbie, the witchery of whose 
eyes made the little minister forget even that Scotch 
session, the first requisite for a heroine is that she be good 
to look at. 

Of late, it is true, the ugly woman has come somewhat 
into vogue, but in a strictly modified form. Becky Sharp 
had with her yellow hair a colorless face and green eyes 
instead of the conventional blue ones, and her eccentric 
beauté de diable has had many followers. We are frequently 
given to understand that the heroine is, to use a favorite 
phrase, “not regularly beautiful,” but she invariably proves 
to be irregularly so to a startling extent. Her mouth may 
be conceded to be somewhat too large, but it discloses a 
dazzling row of teeth; her nose may be refroussé, but is 
charmingly piquant. Or she is tall and gawky and revolt- 
ingly plain up to the age of eighteen, when she suddenly 
and mysteriously blossoms out into a startling and mag- 
nificent creature before whom all men go down like nine- 
pins. 

These are all undoubtedly very interesting creations, but 
why do not some of our modern realists turn their attention 
to the ugly woman as a hitherto untrodden field of romance ? 
Of course it is comparatively easy to have a hero’s whole 
being thrilled by a telling glance from deep and shadowy 
violet eyes, but a heroine who could do equal execution 
with small and watery gray ones would be a novelty worth 
telling about. Nor is it difficult to make the touch of her 
hand send cold chills up and down his spinal column when 
the hand is “as soft and warm as a nestling bird.” But to 
make him thrill responsive to the touch of knobby, knuckly 
fingers, or to one of those cold, clammy, flabby hands that 
slip through yours like a fish, would be to introduce an 
innovation. The fairy foot just peeping in its dainty slipper 
from beneath her draperies has also done faithful duty. 
Why not give a touch of reality by supplying her with what 
too many of us have in cold, stern, real lite—a broad and 
solid shoe of substantial size, with square toes and low 
heels, and a tread that makes the furniture tremble? 

Who will inaugurate the new era? Who will be the first 
to rush boldly into the arena of fiction with a heroine with 
a muddy complexion and a large nose inclined to be red? 
Who will be candid enough to acknowledge that the 
“tangles of his Nezra’s hair” were naturally of a dingy 
brown, but that she had colored them with Aureoline? or 
that she was painfully deficient in bang, but a softly cling- 
ing Saratoga wave curled becomingly over her craggy 
brow? Who will sketch for us the romance of her of the 
green eyes and scattered front teeth? or what masterly 
pen will throw its glamour over the cross-eyed woman with 
freckles and genuine red hair—not auburn or “ Titian red ” 
or “the true poet’s gold,” or any of those graceful periph- 
rases, but real, carroty red? 

Alas! alas! their laureate is long a-ccoming. For cen- 
turies the ugly woman has lived and loved with none to 
tell her tale or sing her story. But, as the song says, 
“when he comes he will find her waiting.” And he will 
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find also a peculiar fame awaiting him, and a deathless 
laurel-wreath woven by the hands of the “good but not 


beautiful.” 


Some Unanswered O uestions 


Two women, whose physique gave evidence that senti- 
mentality had but small place in their estimate of things, 
were discussing what they termed public courtesies. 

“Do you feel that you have been treated with disrespect 
if a man does not remove his hat in an elevator ?” 

“Not at all,” was the answer, with a look of surprise. 
“An elevator is a public conveyance. Pray, what law of 
etiquette compels one method of procedure when in a 
public conveyance traveling horizontally, and another 
method of procedure when traveling vertically? It rather 
disturbs me if I notice it, for there is always a draught in 
an elevator, and I imagine a fit of sneezes to follow.” 

“T would like to ask you a question. Why is it that 
men will carry a lighted cigar or cigarette, and even 
smoke, in an elevator? They would not do it in a car or 
the cabin of a ferryboat occupied by women. Yet I have 
seen men who look like gentlemen smoke in an elevator.” 

“ They would in a car if it were not for the conductor,” 
was the indignant response. ‘“ Shakespeare made a mis- 
take when he laid the emphasis he did on the part a tailor 
has in the making of aman. I often meet gentlemen from 
whose vocabulary those two words that indicate social 
position, ‘ My tailor,’are absent. By the way, did you ever 
remark the clear indication of social position those two 
words convey? But, as Kipling says, that’s another 
story.” 

“‘ Did I ever tell you,” asked the proposer of the first 
question, “an experience I had when teaching school that 
revealed clearly to my then unsophisticated mind the vast 
chasm that may exist between manners and morals? I 
had two very attractive boys in my class, brothers, who 
were the children of a man who was fast making a fortune 
selling liquor. The boys were always well dressed, and 
they looked strong and healthy, showing that they were 
well nourished—they were a marked contrast to some of 
the children of their father’s patrons. There was one 
trouble, though—they never had books. Now, I had bought 
several books that I was willing to loan to the children of 
parents who could not buy books for their children, but 
I was not willing to let these boys use the books, for there 
was no reason why they should not have their own. One 
day—a light snow was falling—I met the father of these 
two boys on the street. I stopped and spoke to him. 
Immediately he removed his hat, and remained uncovered 
while I held forth on the school necessities of his boys. 
The snow all this time was falling on the rings of black, 
curly hair—and do you suppose he did it because his hair 
was his one beauty ?—don’t answer. The next day the 
smaller boy, whom I really loved, appeared with a set of 
new books and a black eye and bruised cheek. ‘Why, 
Jimmie !’ I exclaimed as I caught sight of him, ‘how did it 
happen ? how did you hurt your face ?’ 

““* My father did it; he was drunk last night,’ was the 
answer, given with a little tremble in one of the sweetest 
voices I ever heard. The snow had been falling all night, 
and all that day it came down softly and steadily, so that 
by three o’clock it was quite deep. The next morning 
Jimmie appeared triumphant in a new pair of rubber 
boots. Rushing up to the desk, he said, striking the ‘ med- 
itative attitude of the Colossus of Rhodes,’ ‘ He gave them 
to me ’cause he blacked my eye.’ 

“That story was another one, in spite of the Kipling re- 
frain, was itnot? Forgiveit; the question as to removing a 
hat and standing uncovered in the street while talking to a 
woman always brings to my mind a vision of Jimmie with 
his boots and black eye, and of soft black curls powdered 
with snow.” 

There was a long period of silence, and I did not hear 
the conclusion of the whole matter. They hardly noticed 
when I folded the paper and left the table. 
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From the Day’s Mail 


In The Christian Union of September 24 a “ Slumber 
Song ” was published, the musical authorship of which was 
by mistake ascribed to Eleanor Smith. Miss Smith mere] 
arranged and translated the song, which was composed by 
Wilhelm Laubert. 





There came to the editorial rooms not long since a 
school circular that, among other advantages, offered this: 
“Comfortable closed carriages will be sent for pupils in 
Kindergarten and Primary Departments, at a cost of five 
dollars per term.’’ The wisdom of this is so apparent that 
one wonders this practice is not more common. It is an 
advantage alike to pupil, parents, and teachers, as it pre- 
vents an interruption of school work except in case of ill- 
ness. 





By a slip of the pen in this column two or three 
weeks since the Brooklyn Trust Company was given 
the credit of publishing the “ Hints on Banking.” “ Hints 
on Banking ” is published by the Franklin Trust Company 
of Brooklyn, and is a most valuable pamphlet. 





There appeared in this column of The Christian Union 
about two months ago a short paragraph stating that a 
teacher for children, a woman of refinement, was needed 
in a university town. There have come in response to 
that paragraph about fifty letters, which have been held by 
The Christian Union. This indicates the demand that 
there is from women of refinement to fill a position more 
truly of child’s companion than that of child’s nurse, 
though in no case in the letters held is there any objection 
to giving personal care to the children. It is a very 
healthy symptom of our social life that women capable of 
writing such letters and with such indorsements are willing 
to take such positions; and this paragraph is written to 
say that any mother requiring such service and willing to 
pay for it will be brought in communication with one or 
more of these applicants. 





Having found many helpful suggestions among your para- 
graphs, I send the advice of an old housekeeper. Keep on 
the washstand a cup of ordinary yellow Indian meal, and use it 
in place of soap to remove stains from the hands. 

‘ H.M.E. M. 


The appearance of the hands so adds to or detracts from 
the personal appearance of any person, man or woman, 
that it is a wonder they do not receive more care. This 
time of the year they require more than usual care. It is 
worth while wearing gloves while dusting and sweeping. 


Cucumber cream used at night keeps the hands soft. It 


is not greasy, so does not compel the wearing of gloves at 
night. ; 





I would like to have some hints on training a boy of nine 
years, who has not learned to give up his own will; there is a 
struggle nearly every day. I try to avoid it, but I never yield 
if the thing must be done. He says we would never have any 
trouble if I let him do as he wants to, yet I can’t think I have 
spoiled him. I have been firm always, but he has such a strong 
will, and does not yet try to control it. What he wants at the 
time is all-important, and he yields only because he must or 
through fear of punishment. 


The wise parent will never get into a struggle with his 
child ; still less will he endeavor to break his child’s will. 
A strong will is one of the essential qualities of a strong 
character. If your boy has a strong will, be glad of it and 
strengthen it. Nor should you be surprised, disappointed, 
or troubled because what he wants at the time seems to 
him all-important. Foresight is not a characteristic of 
childhood. It must be cultivated. Put down these three 


things as axiomatic: (1) You are to strengthen your boy’s 
will, not break it. (2) You are never to have a conflict 
with your boy, unless some immediate exigency compels it, 
as, if he refuses to take necessary medicine when he is 
sick, or insists on eating something which might prove 
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fatal. (3) You are not to expect foresight, but are to 
develop it. 

What, then, shall you do? let your boy have his own way? 
Yes! but so as to teach him that his own way is not the 
best way. Hehas been playing with his blocks, and leaves 
them scattered about the floor; you tell him to pick them 
up; he refuses. Accept the refusal and pick them up 
yourself, but punish him for his disobedience. The next 
day he disobeys again. Punish him again. But do not 
enter on a controversy with your boy, and attempt to com- 
pel him to yield his will to yours by continuing the punish- 
ment until he yields. If you do this and succeed, you have 
weakened his will. If you fail, you have weakened your 
authority. 





I have discovered an easy method of restoring tarnished sil- 
ver to its first appearance. Silverware becomes so blackened 
from the’sulphur smoke that I was disgusted with mine. However, 
I forgot a little cream in the jug; it soured, and on cleaning it I 
noticed the bottom was like new silver. I immediately put all I 
had in buttermilk fora few hours. The carving became as fresh 
as at first. Any kind of sour milk is just as good. No more 
scouring, which did not produce the new appearance. 


An easy experiment, worth trying. A little household 
ammonia put in hot water will keep silver bright for some 
time. 





How can a shell comb be cleaned without sending it to the 
jeweler’s, which is a very expensive process? A dollar and a 
half each time it is cleaned will soon equal the cost of the comb. 

E. E. W. 


We hope some of our readers will answer. 





A lady who has been in Europe a number of years, and 
has on five separate tours chaperoned a party of young 
ladies, would like to take charge of six, either for travel or 
study abroad for the coming winter. Terms, $500 for 
four, or less. Address Miss H. M. Barbour, care of 
Messrs. Brown, Shipley & Co., Founders’ Court, London, 
England. ; 





Can you furnish an old housekeeper with a safe and reliable 
recipe for removing Zeach stains from linen table-cloths and 
napkins? 


Hot water poured through the linen is said to remove 
fruit-stains. 





In your paper of October 15, Persian powder and corrosive 
sublimate are recommended for extermination of bedbugs. Tur- 
pentine applied freely to all crevices with a small brush will 
entirely eradicate them, and is not nearly as dangerous as corrosive 
sublimate. Turpentine mixed in kalsomine will clean the walls 
of bedbugs ; use a tablespoonful to a quart of kalsomine. Hoping 
this will help somebody to be clean is my reason for troubling 
you. F. KS. 





The “ Invalid’s Map” described in a recent Christian Union 
can be made of fancy flannel or cloth, bound about with ribbon. 
It is most simply made, and is really invaluable to one confined 
in bed. It becomes a great favorite with any one once using it. 


% 
Hidden Blessings 


Secretary Lindsley, of the Connecticut State Board of 
Health, says that cholera has proved a blessing to this 
country. In his recent report he said: 


The most notable movement in matters concerning public 
hygiene which has happened for many years is the simultaneous 
effort during the last month or two, in almost every town and 
city and village, to be clean. With a general approval, which 


has never been so nearly unanimous, sanitary inspections have 
been systematically undertaken from house to house. Streets 
have been cleaned, vaults and cesspools have been emptied, 
the back-yard garbage-heaps have been removed, the purity of 
water supplies investigated. and better drainage provided. This 
very meritorious attempt at reform has not been local in any 
Not only in Comuecticut and through the United States 


Sense. 
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have efforts to this end been made more or less active and 
energetic, but in every city in Europe there has been a sudden 
and general conversion to the faith of the sanitarian, and a hasty 
and practical adoption of his creed that in cleanliness there: 
is safety. The great apostle of hygiene in this reformation is. 
cholera; cholera is a practical preacher, and demonstrates its. 
doctrines by its works. Wherever it finds a people disregarding 
the lessons it has taught before, it wastes no time with argu- 
ment—it simply kills them. 

Cholera is the author of modern sanitation, and, notwith- 
standing the destructive energy with which it acts, it has been 
a benefactor of the human race, having saved more lives by 
the reform it has produced than it has destroyed. 


Certainly it has proved a blessing to New York. Never 
in the memory of its citizens have the streets been so 
clean, and the most crowded of its tenements still show 
the effect of the visits of the official inspectors. While 
many of the newspapers gave exaggerated accounts, and 
thereby almost produced a panic, their very intensity 
aroused the inmates of the tenement-houses to activity. 
Neighbors criticised neighbors, and compelled cleanliness 
and care. All has not been accomplished, nor will it be 
until the mass of people have a larger degree of knowledge 
of sanitary subjects, and learn that individual negligence 
or indifference leads to common suffering ; that co-opera- 
tion produces sanitary conditions that mean a common 
freedom from disease, suffering, and death. When the 
fact that no man liveth unto himself is universally ac- 
knowledged, we will see a better condition of public health 


% 
At the Horse Show 


By Mary Willis 


The Madison Square Garden in New York is a modern 
fairyland. Such wonderful transformation scenes are 
wrought there that it seems to take that beautiful building 
out of our every-day life. But a short time ago flowers 
bloomed there ; great palms raised their spikes proudly as 
if in their own tropics. Plants, trees, shrubs, in bud and 
bloom, made the Garden a garden in truth. Music, star- 
like electric lights, all combined to complete the illusion 
that magicians or fairies had been busy to deceive mortals, 
to make them believe that sunshine and outdoor air were 
not necessary to make trees grow or plants bloom. The 
next week all this is changed. Where fountains played on 
the water-lilies floating in their basins, and great masses of 
flowers bloomed in greatest luxuriance, is a circle inclosed 
by red railing and covered with tan-bark. Where the tal} 
palms raised their heads stand grooms in blue and yellow, in 
scarlet and black. Instead of moving crowds bending anx- 
iously to discover the name of some new variety of flower, 
are crowds of people in the boxes and seats, with eyes fas- 
tened on the center of interest—the tan-bark ring. 

An important group of men stand on a low inclosed 
platform ; they are the judges on whose decision depends 
the giving of the tiny knots of ribbon which seem to: 
give horses, owners, and drivers such satisfaction. A man 
dressed in the uniform of a soldier, who, we are told, is a 
noted former bugler of the English army, steps into the cen- 
ter of the ring, raises the silver bugle to his lips, and sweet, 
penetrating tones seem to bring to life a hundred horses 
in those dark caverns at the lower end of the Garden where 
in indistinct outline one sees carriages of every description 
in bewildering groups. At the sound of the bugle the 
fence is removed at either side of the lower center, and 
the horses come in attended by their grooms. Some 
walk in proudly, as if being on exhibition were a most 
commonplace thing. Others fret and toss their heads, 
while others, like coquettish beauties, seem to enjoy the 
applause, the music, the excitement. These horses are 
stallions, and Mikado wins the blue ribbon, first prize.. 
He tosses his head as though such an every-day incident 
as winning first prize were not important enough to demand 
such an outbreak from those strange creatures sitting 
stiffly under those queer, waving head-coverings and so 


-and morals. 
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trimmed with shining things. He dances and curvets and 
throws his head as the groom leads him about the ring 
to show his decoration. 

Again the silver-toned bugle rang out. Again there was 
the stamping of hoofs, the clanking of chains as of a 
mighty giant trying to liberate himself; the gates were 
opened, victor and defeated passed out, and new competi- 
tors appeared. Arab horses! Why, it was a bit of the 
“Arabian Nights”! The first horse to appear was a bay. 
What a head! What wonderful legs, shining satin coat, 
beautiful sweeping tail and mane! Another came in, as 
white as milk—just as dainty, but more dignified, whether 
because of years or honors was hard to decide. The cata- 
logue says: “This stallion was presented to the late 
‘General Grant by the Sultan of Turkey.” The bay got 
the blue ribbon, walked about the ring with dainty tread 
and modest poise, and at the signal of the bugle left the 
wing. There was great tramping of hoofs, rolling of wheels, 
low words of command, and nine roadsters, harnessed in 
wagon, came in. They followed one another, and were 
ranged with heads all one way on either side of the judges’ 
stand. Some stood entirely unmoved; others looked 
about and seemed to express fear. One stood saying as 
plainly as if with words, “I am just as good as the rest ;” 
while another as clearly was puzzled by his surroundings, 
and seemed to say, “ What does this mean?” When the 
‘band struck up there was a commotion that did not end 
until the bugle sounded for a clear ring and the next 
entry. 

This time it is “pairs” of trotters. 
around and around the ring. Now one ahead, now the 
other ; horses, drivers, audience, musicians, grooms, judges, 
all getting excited. Neck and neck they come, turn—no 
gain. Yes, there the dark team is ahead, when over goes 
the wagon, the driver apparently thrown at the feet of the 
rival team. ‘“ Whoa!” comes in a tone of command. The 
driver is on his feet, the carriage is righted, nothing in- 
jured. Away they dash, getting the blue ribbon and much 
applause. They leave, and the “ carriage pairs ” come in. 
Some driven by coachmen in liveries, some by owners, 
some by owners’ friends. Such confusion! It is hard to 
place the teams. Each carriage driver or the attendant 
wears a number painted in black on white cardboard, on 
chest and back; these numbers agree with the numbers in 
the catalogue, and serve to identify horses, and owners and 
drivers sometimes. The blue, red, yellow, and white rib- 
bons are awarded, and again the bugle dismisses and 
calls. 

Now there is more excitement ; fences are carried into 
the ring, gates and bars are placed, the hunters are to 
be tested. The fences serve to guide the horses and sup- 
port gates and bars. In they come. On their backs are 
riders, or they are led blanketed, the petted darlings! All 
is in readiness, cards are strapped about riders, blankets 
are removed, saddle-girth is examined, bridles are pulled 
and inspected, all is in readiness. Away goes the first 
hunter. He runs against the gate and refuses to go over; 
his rider takes him back, pats him, and starts again. Over 
he goes without touching ; tothe next fence, over; again 
over, two bars close together, the last high gate, clear over 
without touching, and then around again. A quick tossing 
of the head, as if to acknowledge the applause, and he 
stands to watch his next rival. He goes over the gate as 
though it was a pebble, knocks off the top bar at the 
mext fence, refuses the second bar until forced ; takes the 
second gate as though he scorned such work indoors, and 
goes over the high gate, still scornful. One after another 
.gotwice around the ring. Some knocked off top bars, some 
banged into the gates and refused to go over without 
urging. Very like a lot of boys in school they acted. 
‘Some full of fun, some full of work, some full of naughti- 
mess, some doing just as little as possible. The rib- 
bons were tied on the head-stalls of the winners, and 
victor and vanquished went into the gloom when the bugle 
sounded. 

The music grew slower and slower, the lights grew dim- 
mer, the crowds melted away, and for that day the Horse 
Show was over. 
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How Bert Brought the News 


By William Murray Graydon 


It was a hot midsummer afternoon, and the day's work 
was just over in the editorial room of the Tilbury “ Mir. 
ror.” Down in the basement the big presses were thun- 
dering away with a fury that seemed to shake the building, 
and in the street without newsboys were already crying the 
early edition of the paper. The lusty voice of one lad 
came distinctly through the open windows. “Here y’ 
are! Evenin’ ‘ Mirror,’ just out! All the latest news!” 

The city editor crossed his legs on his desk, and turned 
with a weary smile to his two assistants, who were indus- 
triously fanning themselves as they glanced over the ex- 
changes, 

“Tt sounds like a mockery to hear that chap singing out 
about the latest news,” he said. “ I’m downright disgusted 
with the way things are going lately. The first edition of 
the ‘ Star’ has the full baseball score in, and they got ahead 
of us with their bulletin-board, too. I don’t see how they 
do it. You came straight over as soon as the game was 
finished, Brown ?” 

“Of course I did,” replied the individual addressed, a 
young man of twenty-two who prided himself on his repor- 
torial abilities. ‘I didn’t run, though; it was too hot for 
that. How the ‘Star’ got ahead of us is more than I 
can explain. I saw none of their men on the ground.” 

“Well,” said the city editor, “it’s a queer thing. I wish 
Island Park was connected with the city by a telephone or 
electric wire. That would end the rivalry, and put both 
papers on an equal basis.” 

“It would be a good deal better if the ‘ Mirror’ could 
get the score first every day,” ventured a lad of sixteen, 
who had been an interested auditor of the conversation, 
“ Don’t you think so, Mr. Milligan ?” 

The city editor glanced keenly at the speaker. ‘“ Yes, I 
do think so,” he said, ‘* but I don’t see how it can be done. 
There’s a chance to show what you have in you, Stamford. 
It will be quite a feather in your cap if you can devise a 
way to outwit the ‘Star.’ I really believe they have some 
system that we know nothing of.” 

“A code of signals, perhaps,” said Brown, laughingly. 
“ Keep your eyes open, Stamford, and if you can’t discover 
the trick hire a team and watch every game.” 

** Yes, and have the price of it deducted from his weekly 
salary,” said the city editor. ‘The management won't 
stand any extravagance of that sort.” 

Bert Stamford looked sober for an instant. “I’ll do 
my very best, Mr. Milligan,” he said, earnestly ; “ you can 
depend on that.” 

“ Good luck to you!” exclaimed Brown. ‘The manage- 
ment will give you a spread when you succeed in beating 
the ‘ Star’ out of the baseball score.” 

The city editor said nothing. He had spoken half in 
jest, but, seeing that his words had been taken seriously, he 
concluded to let them stand. Moreover, it was really 
important that the “ Mirror” should devise some way of 
regaining its lost prestige, and Mr. Milligan felt that the 
burden of responsibility rested on his shoulders. He put 
on his coat and hat, and, bidding his companions good- 
afternoon, went slowly down the stairs. 

Stamford and Brown soon followed, and separated in the 
street, for they lived in opposite parts of the city. While 
they are wending their ways homeward a few words may 
be said in explanation of the story that is to come. 

Tilbury was a town of thirty thousand inhabitants. It 
had two evening and three morning papers. The former 
were the “Star” and the “ Mirror,” and their places of 
publication were on the same street, and within a block of 
each other. During the present summer the baseball fever 
had taken possession of the town in an epidemic form. 
Tilbury supported a club of its own, which belonged to 
the State League, and games with competing clubs were of 
almost daily occurrence. These took place on a large 


island in the center of the river, to which access was had 
by an open iron bridge half a mile long. Of course it was 
important that the result of these games should be com- 
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municated as early as possible to the evening papers, for, 
though a large audience always attended, there were many 

eople who could not get away from the city, and these 
looked to the “ Mirror ”’ and the “ Star” for their informa- 
tion. Both papers had a bulletin-board outside on which 
the score was chalked as soon as received, and sometimes 
they were able to announce the result in their first edition. 
As newspapers in small cities are far less remunerative 
than in large places, there was no telephone or electric 
connection with Island Park, and consequently the “ Mir- 
ror’’ and the “ Star” had to depend on their reporters to 
bring them the news. 

As has been seen, the “ Star” had found a way of late 
to obtain the scores in advance of its rival, and con- 
sequently its bulletin-board was surrounded every after- 
noon by a crowd of men and boys eager to learn the 
result of the game. The “ Mirror’s” board was almost 
deserted. 

Bert Stamford thought bitterly of these things as he 
walked home to his supper, for he took a keen pride and 
delight in his work, and was very jealous of the “ Mir- 
ror’s” reputation. He was seventeen years old, and had 
been on the staff of the “ Mirror” just two months—since 
his graduation from the Tilbury Academy in the previous 
June. Mr. Stamford was in moderate circumstances, and 
could not afford the expense of a college education for his 
son, but Bert hardly considered this a misfortune, since it 
permitted him to enter upon journalism at once, a profes- 
sion for which he had always felt a strong desire and lik- 
ing. There was little opportunity for clever work or pro- 
motion on a Tilbury newspaper, but Bert did his best, and 
he had the happiness of knowing that his efforts were appre- 
ciated by the city editor. 

All that evening, and much of the next day, Bert pon- 
dered over the queer assignment—if it may be so called— 
that had been given him, but the solution seemed no 
nearer than before. At three o’clock the city editor sent 
him to Island Park to learn the result of the afternoon’s 
game. 

“ Keep your eyes open, Stamford,” he added ; “ you may 
discover something.” 

“T’ll do my best, Mr. Milligan,” replied Bert ; “‘ you may 
depend on that.” He meant exactly what he said, but 
nevertheless he had very little hope of accomplishing any- 
thing. The game was nearly over when he arrived, for the 
distance from the “ Mirror” office to the river was three- 
fourths of a mile, and to Island Park was half a mile far- 
ther. A big crowd occupied the grand stand, and there 
was much cheering, for the Tilbury Club were downing 
their opponents. A few moments later the score was 
announced, and, scribbling it on a card, Bert pushed hast- 
ily through the crowd. As he zeached the outskirts he 
saw, with a sudden thrill, a lad of his own size and age, 
some thirty feet in front of him. 

“Guy Shotwell,” muttered Bert; “I must watch him. 
This looks suspicious.” 

It did indeed look suspicious, inasmuch as Guy’s father 
was the owner ofjthe “ Star.” Young Shotwell was an arro- 
gant, supercilious fellow, and cordially disliked Bert, not so 
much on account of the latter’s connection with a rival 
paper as because of his greater popularity and superiority 
in studies when the two were at the academy together. 

Guy kept hastily on without looking back, and climbed 
the sloping board walk that led to the level of the bridge. 
Here he vanished for a moment behind some of the iron 
girders, and quickly reappeared mounted on a bright safety 
bicycle. Away he went with a rush, and when Bert gained 
the top of the bridge the iron steed and its rider were 
nearly half-way to the city shore. 

The mystery was out now, and Bert’s heart was filled 
with mingled triumph and bitterness. 

“You won’t get ahead of the ‘ Mirror’ another after- 
noon, Mr. Guy Shotwell,” he muttered aloud. ‘I will beat 
you at your own game, see if I don’t.” 

Then he started swiftly across the bridge, pondering 
over his important discovery, It was all clear as daylight. 

uy Shotwell was not on the staff of the “ Star,” bat dur- 
ing the past week he had certainly been carrying the base- 
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ball scores to the paper on his bicycle—probably by his 
father’s request. Moreover, he had acted very adroitly to 
have eluded discovery thus far. No doubt he came over 
late, and locked his wheel to the bridge girders until he 
was ready to return. 

Before he was half-way across the bridge Bert had made 
up his mind exactly what to do. When he turned into 
the street where the newspaper offices were situated, he 
saw a big crowd around the “Star” bulletin. All was 
quiet about the “ Mirror” office, and Bert’s entry into the 
editorial room was attended by a fire of sarcasm from all 
present—including the city editor, Brown, the office-boy, 
and two or three compositors. 

“This is a pretty pickle, Stamford,” said the city 
editor, finally. “The ‘Star’ is half an hour ahead of us 
again. What have you to say for yourself ?” 

‘“‘ Nothing whatever—at present,” replied Bert, quietly, as 
he mopped his face with a handkerchief. 

“How's that ?” demanded the city editor, sternly, while 
general consternation fell on the group. 

“IT beg your pardon,” said Bert. “I mean that I can’t 
say anything now—unless you insist upon it. But I assure 
you on my honor that the ‘Mirror’ shall have the score 
of the next game at least as soon as the ‘Star,’ if not 
sooner. I discovered something this afternoon, but I would 
rather not tell what it is until I see what I can do.” 

The city editor eyed Bert for a moment in a critical 
manner. 

“Keep your secret, Stamford,” he said, kindly, “and 
your promise, too. We won’t take any excuse now that 
you have given your word.” 

“ And the next game will be the greatest of the season,” 
put in Brown, excitedly. ‘It comes off day after to-morrow, 
between our club and the Pennington Giants. The Giants 
are considered the strongest in the League, you know.” 

“Yes, that will be an important game,” assented the city 
editor. ‘ The ‘Star’ must not get ahead of us on that.” 

“Tt won't,” said Bert, confidently, and that was all they 
could get out of him. After finishing his work he went 
home on a street-car, and, taking out his bicycle, which had 
not been in use for a long time, he rode five miles up the 
river and back before supper. Bert had always been re- 
garded as an expert rider, and now he was resolved to put 
himself in trim again, for Guy Shotweil was also very pro- 
ficient with the wheel, and at one time a race between the 
two had been contemplated. 

The next day was Thursday. Bert got a two hours’ ride 
in the morning and a little more than that in the evening. 
Before breakfast on Friday he took a good spin, and when 
he turned up at the “ Mirror ” office at nine o’clock he felt 
that he was prepared for the ordeal of the afternoon. 

He made his arrangements with the city editor, and, 
after finishing what work was to be done, he went home 
to dinner at two o’clock. That meal having been leisurely 
dispatched, he rode down town on his bicycle, and crossed 
over to Island Park shortly after the game had opened. 
Guy Shotwell had not arrived—at least his bicycle was 
not to be seen—and, for prudential reasons, Bert took his 
own wheel down the plank walk, and locked it to a post 
in the deep shadow under the bridge. He hoped to make 
up the disadvantage by starting ahead of his rival. 

The game was an intensely interesting one, and the 
crowd was larger than on any previous occasion. The 
Pennington Giants played their best, and so did the Til 
bury Club. 

Bert kept an eye on the bridge, and was rewarded by 
seeing the “Star” representative arrive when the game 
was half over, and mingle with the throng after tying the 
wheel in its old place. 

The match went on amid great cheering and excite- 
ment, and at last a triumphant outcry proclaimed the end. 
The Tilbury Club had won by two runs. Bert realized 
that this result made it all the more necessary for the 
“ Mirror” to be first in posting the news, and he resolved 
to spare no pains in achieving that end. It was the work 


of a moment to obtain the score and jot it down on a 
card; then he rushed through the crowd, and on reaching 
the outskirts was delighted to see nothing of his rival. 
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Hastily unlocking his wheel, he pulled it round to the 
board walk, and began to push it up the slope. He had 
taken but a few steps when Guy Shotwell dashed by him 
on a run and gained the bridge. Atthe top of the slope 
he turned and shot an angry look at Bert; then he rushed 
to his wheel and bent down to unlock it. 

It was out of the question to ride up the board walk, 
and the weight of the bicycle so handicapped Bert that, 
when he gained the bridge, Guy was in the act of mount- 
ing his iron steed. 

“It’s like your confounded impudence to try to cut me 
out, Bert Stamford!” he cried, angrily. “If you get in 
my road you'll get hurt; I give you fair warning.” 

“Two can play at that game,” retorted Bert, choking 
down his rising temper with an effort. ‘The ‘ Star’ won’t 
have a beat on baseball scores after this.” 

Then he sprang lightly astride his wheel, and shot like 
an arrow along the wide wagon-way of the bridge. Guy’s 
start was stimultaneous, and the two young reporters found 
themselves side by side in the mad race. Black looks 
were exchanged, but no words; it was not a time to spend 
breath wastefully, and both knew it. 

Fortunately, not a vehicle was in sight, and the course 
was open. The bicycles were of the same make, and the 
riders were likewise ‘equally matched, as was seen at the 
end of the first quarter of a mile, when they found them- 
selves still side by side. 

Bert’s face dripped with perspiration as he leaned for- 
ward to the handle-bars, driving the pedals with all his 
might. Guy sat erect, and seemed to be keeping pace 
with his adversary by a less expenditure of strength. 

Nearer and nearer came the end of the bridge, and still 
harder did Bert work, but without gaining an inch on his 
rival. The fear forced itself upon him that Guy was in 
better trim, and would ultimately take the lead. This 
premonition was verified a moment later, and Bert found 
himself a yard in the rear when he passed out of the 
bridge. 

A long street was entered upon now, paved with granite 
blocks, and down the center whizzed the two determined 
lads, attracting much attention from the people on the 
sidewalks. 

Bert’s blood seemed to be on fire, and despair lent him 
strength for a furious spurt that carried him alongside his 
rival. It was an unlucky move. The two lads were so 
close together that a wicked thought suggested itself to 
Guy, and just as a cross street was reached he wheeled 
nearer to Bert, and with one hand gave him a hard 
push. 

The effort almost cost Guy his balance, but he recovered 
himself and went swiftly on, while Bert reeled sideways 
and toppled over with a crash. He was on his feet 
instantly, dizzy and stunned. He ruefully surveyed a rent 
in his trousers and a long scratch on one hand, and then 
shot a despairing glance at the receding figure of his 
rival. 

“This is a nice fix,’ he muttered. “The ‘Star’ will 
beat us, and Milligan will never forgive me. I’ll make 
Guy Shotwell pay dearly for his—Hullo! I have an idea!” 

His face flushed with sudden excitement, and, disregard- 
ing the questions of several men who had come to his aid, 
he rushed across the street and dived into a grocery store 
on the corner. 

“ Have you a telephone ?” he burst out, breathlessly. 

“ Yes,” replied the astonished proprietor. 

“Can I use it ?” 

Permission was given, and a second later Bert was 
before the instrument, turning the bell-handle with furious 
energy. 

Let us skip a distance of half a mile now, and visit the 
“Mirror” editorial room. The city editor, Brown, and sev- 
eral others were looking moodily down upon the pavement 
from an open window. The street was deserted in the vicinity 
of the building, but half a block away a great crowd were 
gathered about the “ Star” bulletin-board, waiting eagerly 
to hear the score. 

‘““The game must surely be over,” remarked the city 
editcr. 
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“Yes, long ago,” assented Brown. 
have another beat.” 

All at once the telephone-bell rang, and the city editor 
walked over to the instrument. 

“ Hello!” he cried, putting the tube to his ear. 

“ Hello!” came the reply. ‘Is that the ‘ Mirror ’?” 

“ Yes; this is Milligan.” 

“Good! I’m Stamford. Chalk up the score right away, 
seven to nine in favor of our club. Will explain later.” 

The city editor dropped the tube and went down the 
stairway in three jumps. He grabbed a piece of chalk 
from the office counter and rushed across the pavement, 
With a trembling hand he wrote down the score in flaring 
characters, an act that was quickly observed by the crowd 
in front of the “ Star” office. 

Ten minutes later Bert arrived on his wheel, to find the 
“ Mirror ” bulletin surrounded by a cheering throng, while 
the “ Star” office, where the score had also been placarded 
by this time, was an empty solitude. 

With difficulty Bert reached the editorial room, and tri- 
umphantly told his story to Mr. Milligan and Brown, from 
whom he received hearty congratulations. By the time 
the recital was finished the first edition of the “ Mirror” 
was on sale in the street, and for once the “Star” was 
thoroughly beaten. 

The flush of victory caused Bert to abandon his inten- 
tion of punishing Guy Shotwell for his dastardly and cow- 
ardly act. They met once or twice after that, but passed 
each other by without speaking. Another bicycle race for 
newspaper supremacy was rendered unnecessary by a mu- 
tual agreement consummated two days later by which the 
result of the baseball games was to be sent at the same 
time to both newspapers from the nearest telephone to the 
bridge. This was a wise arrangement, and saved possible 
trouble. 

Bert’s zeal and enterprise were fully appreciated by the 
city editor and by the management of the “ Mirror,” and a 
few days later he was rewarded by an increase of salary 
and a promotion to more pretentious work, which he will 
doubtless perform with the same ardor that characterized 
his plucky race to get ahead of the “ Star.” 


% 
The Queen on a Railroad 


It is a serious affair for railroad officials in England 
when Queen Victoria travels. First, there is the special, 
which must be faultless in every particular—running gear, 
arrangement and care of furniture, apparel of attendants, 
perfection of service. But all this is slight in comparison 
with the disarrangement of business. No train on a 
branch line connecting with the main line must pass within 
two stations of its connection. Just before the train starts, 
a pilot engine starts and travels ten miles ahead of the 
train; between this engine and the train, covering the 
whole distance traveled, are men provided with hand 
signals and detonators. In addition to these precautions, 
no engine or train is permitted to move in advance of the 
royal train for one-half hour before that train is due. The 
Queen will not travel at a faster rate than thirty miles 
an hour, which is about half as fast as the fast English 
expresses travel. 

It must be a relief to both officials and the traveling 
public when the royal train has reached its destination. 


There has been organized within the past year a society 
the purpose of which is to collect and exhibit, in remote 
towns and the smaller villages, art objects. The first of these 
exhibits has been held in West Brooklyn, and has proved 
a success. The exhibition was in an uninhabited house, 


and the pictures and decorations were loaned by members 
of the society or association. The purpose is to develop 


“The ‘Star’ wil} 


a love of the beautiful, and to bring education in art to 
regions remote from art centers. 
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Sunday Afternoon 
The Duties of Property ' 


By Lyman Abbott 


Who then is a faithful and wise servant, whom his Lord hath made ruler over 
his household, to give them meat in due season? Blessed is that servant, whom 
his lord, when he cometh, shall find so:'doing.—Matt. xxv., 45, 46. 


Mr. Froude, in his sketch of Julius Cesar, has given us a 
picture of the Roman world at the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era, or a little after that beginning. From that picture 
I gather two or three paragraphs, weaving them together, 
in order that I may put before you concisely the status of 
Rome when the words of our text were uttered: 


It ‘was’an age of material progress and material civilization ; 
an age of civil liberty and intellectual culture; an age of 
pamphlets and epigrams, of salons and of dinner parties, of 
senatorial majorities and electoral corruption. The highest 
offices of state were open in theory to the meanest citizen ; they 
were confined in fact to those who had the longest purses or 
the most ready use of the tongue on popular platforms. Dis- 
tinctions of birth had been exchanged for distinctions of wealth. 


The rich were extravagant; for life had ceased to have prac- 
tical interest, except for its material pleasures; the occupation 
of the higher classes was to obtain money without labor, and to 
spend it in idle enjoyment. Patriotism survived on the lips, 
but patriotism meant the ascendency of the party which would 
maintain the existing order of things, or would overthrow it for 
a more equal distribution of the good things which alone were 
valued. Religion, once the foundation of the laws and rule of 
personal conduct, had subsided into opinion... . 

The Romans ceased to believe, and in losing their faith they 
became as steel becomes when it is demagnetized: the spiritual 
quality was gone out of them, and the high society of Rome 
itself became a society of powerful animals with an enormous 
appetite for pleasure. Wealth poured in more and more, and 
luxury grew more unbounded. Palaces sprang up in the city, 
castles in the country, villas at pleasant places by the sea, and 
parks, and fish-ponds, and game preserves, and gardens, and 
vast retinues of servants. When natural pleasures had been 
indulged in to satiety, pleasures which were against nature were 
imported from the East to stimulate the exhausted appetite. To 
make money—money by any means, lawful or unlawful—became 
the universal passion. 


Money! the cry was still money!—money was the one 
thought, from the highest senator to the poorest wretch who 
sold his vote in the Comitia. For money judges gave unjust 
decrees and juries gave corrupt verdicts. Governors held their 
provinces for one, two, or three years; they went out bankrupt 
from extravagance; they returned with millions for fresh riot. 


Public spirit in the masses was dead or sleeping ; the com- 
monwealth was a plutocracy. The free forms of the constitution 
were themselves the instruments of corruption. The rich were 
happy in the possession of all that they could desire. The mul- 
titude was kept quiet by the morsels of meat which were flung 
to it when it threatened to be troublesome. The seven thousand 
in Israel, the few who in all states and in all times remain 
pure in the midst of evil, looked on with disgust, fearing that 


any remedy which they might try might be worse than the dis- 
ease. 


When things were in this condition, there appeared in 
one of the minor provinces of Rome a simple-minded man. 
He saw the evil and set himself to cure it. Not by pro- 
posing a new distribution of wealth; not by proposing 
new forms of industry; not by proposing laws against 
corruption : but by teaching, to the few that would listen 
to him, a fundamental and radical principle. Paganism 
said, “What is mine is my own.” Jesus Christ denied 
that aphorism. “ No,” he said, “ it is not your own; prop- 
erty is a trust; it is given to you for a purpose; you are 
to use it as a trustee; you must account for the use of it.” 
This simple principle, What is yours is not your own—you 
possess nothing in fee simple—everything is a trust—you 
are trustees—this simple principle Jesus of Nazareth as- 
serted again and again, with much amplification of illustra- 


—_— 


_. Preached at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, and reported for The Christian 
\nion by Henry Winans. 
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tion. Once he spoke of a man whom the world accounted 
shrewd and wise, who had been successful in all his busi- 
ness enterprises, but who had simply lived to accumulate 
and amass, who thought that success is in getting wealth, 
not in wisely distributing it; this man said, as he looked 
upon his great prosperity, What shall I do? my barns are 
not big enough for the bursting harvests ; I will tear them 
down and build bigger; I will say to my soul, Soul, thou 
hast much goods laid up for many years ; take thine ease, 
eat, drink, and be merry; you have no occasion for 
further anxiety or trouble. And God said unto him, 
Thou fool, this night thy soul shall be required of 
thee; then whose shall those things be which thou 
hast provided? It was an old figure, an old story. 
You will find it in Psalms, in Proverbs, in Ecclesi- 
astes ; and, oh, how you will find it in life! Men spend all 
their life in accumulating wealth, only to see its distribu- 
tion in idle and vicious ways after death, if they have eyes 
to see what happens after they die. Again, he said, Life 
is like a man going into a far country. He calls his ser- 
vants together and gives to each man something. He is 
going to be an absentee for a time, and he trusts his prop- 
erty to stewards ; to this man ten talents, to this man five, 
to this man one. And he is coming back again, and every 
one of these men will have to say what he has done with 
his lord’s money; for it is not the steward’s money ; and 
if the steward does not use it aright, he must answer for 
his folly, for his crime. And he went on and added that 
when this accounting comes men will be gathered before 
the judgment seat of God; some will be on the right 
hand and some on the left hand. And to those on the 
one hand God will say, Come, for you have fed the hungry, 
you have clothed the naked, you have visited the sick, you 
have used your powers and opportunities to help those 
who were poorer and worse off than you; to the others he 
will say, You have not visited the sick, you have not fed 
the hungry, you have not clothed the naked, you have not 
gone to those in prison, you have not used your power 
and opportunity to bless those poorer and worse off 
than you are. Depart from me! That is the object 
of the trust. You are to use whatever is given you 
for the benefit of your fellow-men. In one other parable, 
often misread and misinterpreted, he said, Not only is it 
righteous to take your wealth and use it for others’ pur- 
poses, it is wise. Once there was a steward, he said, who 
had been found out in dishonest practices, and was about 
to be discharged. But before his landlord could discharge 
him he called the tenants together, and said to this tenant, 
How much do you owe my lord? cut it down a half; 
and to this tenant, How much do you owe my lord? cut 
it down a quarter; and to this tenant, How much do you 
owe my lord? cut it down athird. And when the lord 
came to know of this, he said that was a pretty shrewd 
operation, because when he was turned out of his place the 
tenants would be his friends. Then Christ said, Now, if 
on mere principles of worldly prudence it is a wise and 
shrewd thing for a man to take advantage of his opportunity 
to make friends, how infinitely more, when the property is 
put into his hands that he may serve his fellow-men, is it 
wise that he should use it for that end, that, when this 
mammon of unrighteousness, this world, this earthly thing, 
is taken away from him, those whom he hath blessed and 
befriended may receive him into everlasting habitations. 

This, then, was the message of Jesus Christ: Who is a 
wise servant? He is the man who uses his opportunity to 
feed and bless the poor. Who is the /aithfu/ servant? 
He is the man who uses his opportunity to feed and bless 
the poor. And the man who does not count himself a 
trustee, the man who says, What is mine is my own; the 
man who thinks what he possesses he has the right to use 
for himself, and has not to account for by and by—that 
man is unfaithful, that man is unwise. 

Now, Christianity went out into the pagan world carrying 
this very simple message: Every man holds his property as 
a trustee, and God is the one to whom he must give 
account, and those that are worse off than he is are the 
cestui gue trusts. For them the trust has been organized. 


Christianity went out with that message into the world, 
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and the world was not wise enough to understand it. At 
first the Christians came together and said, Well, then, 
we must not have any property; we will have a common 
purse ; we will have no rich and no poor; we will all be 
alike. And they tried the experiment, and tried it faith- 
fully, and selected the best men to administer on the 
common purse, and what happened? Why, men came in 
pretending to sell all they had, and to give to the 
commune; but they did not give, but kept part back. 
And the poor said, Here is something that we can depend 
upon, and they did depend upon it; and the motive for 
energy was taken out of them. And the men charged 
with the distribution did not make it satisfactory, and 
jealousies and rivalries and contentions grew up in the 
Church, and it took only a very few years to demonstrate, 
even to the Christian Church, who expected Jesus Christ 
to return in a few years, that communism did’ not work 
satisfactorily. That was not Christ’s remedy; he never 
said to men, Sell your property and make a common 
purse. Not atall. 

Then there was imported from the Orient the notion 
that things are evil. It was the old Oriental notion: 
Matter is evil and spirit only is good, and all evil and 
all sin grow out of matter. Thus there grew up 
in the Christian Church the notion that poverty was a 
virtue and wealth was a crime. The religious argument 
for it was very simple and very illogical. Christ was poor, 
and Christ was divine: therefore poverty is divine. Men 
thought that to follow Christ they must first become poor. 
By the thirteenth century Europe was overrun by begging 
friars from one end to the other, and they came to stand 
so high in the estimation of the public that the priests were 
almost turned out of their priesthood, and the people 
would not take the sacrament except from the begging 
friars. ‘They exercised great political and ecclesiastical 
authority through their poverty. And yet, curiously enough, 
along with this growth of the sanctification of poverty, 
along with this notion that a man to be a saint must be 
ragged and hungry and naked and unkempt, there grew 
the other notion that the Church must take the property 
of the wealthy and distribute it for them. Christ had said, 
Every man is a trustee; the Church said, practically, Oh, 
you are not wise enough to be the trustee—hand your 
property over to us, we will be trustee for you. And the 
Church grew rich and the friars grew poor, and by the 
midd e of the fifteenth or sixteenth century great wealth 
was accumulated in England, in France, in all Roman 
Catholic countries. Officials held half a dozen sees and 
performed the duties of only one; some of them many 
sees and did not perform the duty of anyatall. The 
Church grew rich, beggars swarmed over Europe, and the 
poor were hardly better provided for by the rich than they 
had been by pagan Rome. The Church had not grasped 
Christ’s principle. 

The Reformation came ; and with the Reformation much 
of this property was swept away and brought back into the 
hands of individuals and the State. And then came Puri- 
tanism. Puritanism attempted todraw lines; it said, Your 
money is your own, but you must not spend too much on 
yourself; so Puritanism said what kind of things you might 
eat, and what kind of dress you might wear; what lace the 
women might use, and how much tobacco men might 
smoke. The lines were drawn; if you live within those 
lines, then you are living religiously; if you step outside, 
then irreligiously. But that was not Christ’s principle 
either. And all the while communism was making its 
futile experiments, and poverty was making its claim to 
sainthood, and the Church was making its demand to be 
made itself the trustee of wealth, and Puritanism was 
attempting to limit extravagance—all the while this mes- 
sage was going out from Jesus Christ—sometimes from 
the Bible, and sometimes from the true prophet: 
Property is a trust; the man that holds property has re- 
ceived it from God in trust; he must administer it as a 
trust; and he must account for the administration when 
life is ended. At last the world is beginning to learn the 
lesson. We have put communism behind us, and it will not 
revive again. We no longer canonize the beggars, though 
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they still roam our streets; we no longer pass our property 
over into the hands of the Church to distribute it for us, 
except in limited degrees, in a way I shall speak of pres. 
ently; but, thanks be to God, in this century men are 
springing up everywhere, most of all in Protestant coun- 
tries, in Anglo-Saxon Protestant countries, in England and 
America, men who are the almoners of God’s bounty, 
trustees of their own estates ; they are building universities 
and hospitals ; they are using the same energy and force 
and power which they have used in the accumulation of 
wealth in the distribution of it. There is not a large city, 
certainly not in the North, that has not its monument to 
this simple principle of Jesus Christ, that every man is a 
trustee and every man must administer his property as a 
trust. 

Now, I have given this rapid sketch—I wish I could 
have given it more fully—because I want to put these prin- 
ciples clearly before you, as they stand contrasted in our 
own time. 

In the first place, then, the man who says, What is mine 
is my own; I have a right to do what I please with my own 
—that man is at heart, and so far as property is concerned, 
a pagan. Now, I know that is plain speaking, but I want 
to speak plainly. The essential spirit of paganism was 
precisely that: what I have acquired is something I may 
do what I will with ; that, at the heart of it, is paganism ; 
and that spirit, carried on ona large scale, produces always 
and everywhere the same fruits it produced in pagan 
Rome. It produces despotism ; inevitably produces des- 
potism, for wealth is power, and irresponsible power is 
despotism ; and let the man who has power, whether it is 
political power or intellectual power or wealth power—let 
him count himself unaccountable, irresponsible, and he is 
a despot. His despotism may be modified somewhat by 
external circumstances, but the spirit of irresponsible pos- 
session of wealth is always a spirit that creates plutocracy 
—that is, despotism of wealth. It creates idleness, and all 
idleness is vice. Mr. Gladstone has said some wise words 
about the idle rich ; they were deserved, they were needed. 
Do not misunderstand me. Not all the rich are idle; not 
all the poor are idle; but idleness is a vice, whether it 
wears satins or goes in rags. Every man, so long as he 
has strength and power, is here to do something to the 
world’s advantage, and if, because he has been born witk 
a golden spoon in his mouth, he thinks he need not do any- 
thing to the world’s advantage, he thinks wrongly. We 
want no idle class; we want a leisure class; and there is 
a great deal of difference between the two. We need men 
who are set free from the pressing demands of acquiring 
their daily bread and butter, but we need them for the 
service of the State and Nation; we need them in the 
Church, in public life, in the administration of great 
charities, and in the administration of great educa- 
tional systems; we need the brain that makes money 
consecrated to its beneficent and noble administration, 
and we can get it only through a leisure class, The prin- 
ciple that Jesus Christ laid down is not merely a religious 
principle, it is a scientific principle, and modern science has 
made the demonstration very clear. No man makes his 
own fortune. Every accumulation of wealth is the product 
of many forces combined. It is drawn from the past, it is 
gathered from the present, it is due to a hundred influ- 
ences. Success—what is success? Who has succeeded? 
Not the man who has acquired wealth, but the man who 
has known how to use it. The measure of a man is not 
what he has, but what use he makes of what he has. He 
whose home is a cottage with a sanded floor, who so uses 
it that love and culture grow up beneath the clustering 
vines, is richer than he who dwells in a palace and dwells 
where selfishness reigns. 

But if “what is mine is my own” is paganism, on the 
other hand, the notion that there is a vice in having 
wealth and a virtue in being poor is Oriental paganism ; 
and it seems to me I see a great deal of that to-day—the 
spirit that imagines that somehow the possession of wealth 
is an indication of wrong, and the possession of poverty, 
or at least the possession of only a moderate income, is an 
indication of virtue. Men imagine that the Bible con- 
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demns the possession of wealth. They misinterpret its 
declarations. What it condemns is this: the putting of 
emphasis on wealth, the regarding accumulation as an end, 
not asameans, He that zié//s to be rich falls into divers 
snares. The Jove of money is a root of all evil. 
that w#//s to be rich may never get it; and he that has the 
love of money may never possess it. Jealousy of the rich 
man is covetousness unsuccessful and grumbling. On the 
whole, the covetousness that has succeeded is better than 
the covetousness that has failed—if you have to choose 
between the two. The old Orientalism said, Poverty is a 
virtue, therefore I will be poor: there is some merit in 
that. ‘The modern version of the Orientalism, which says, 
Poverty is a virtue, therefore let other men be poor, has 
not even the merit of a mistaken self-sacrifice. 

Again, you will find the third state in this evolution not 
uncommon. ‘There are a great many persons, it seems to 
me, who consider that benevolence consists in handing 
their money over to the Church to administer for them. 
The Church shall be their trustee. Nay, it seems to me 
I have heard more than one missionary sermon which was 
practically based on this notion, and the agent has meas- 
ured the piety and consecration of the Christian by what 
he put in the contribution-box ; that is, by what he had 
given to the Church. Now, I venture to say that you do 
not owe anything to the Church. We are carrying on a 
very considerable work here in Plymouth Church. It 
is going to cost us this year between twelve and 
thirteen thousand dollars. We are maintaining two 
branches, with their Sunday-schools; a boys’ gymna- 
sium; a Penny Provident Society, with five branches ; 
three working-girls’ clubs; two kindergartens; and some 
other work in connection with this. Now, if this is a 
work you want to do, and you think the church is a good 
organization through which to do it, why, we will take your 
money and do the best we can with it. 
you are paying ws your money. The spring does not owe 
anything to the pipe in the house; it flows through the 
pipe in the house that it may give a drink to the child at 
the faucet. The church is never anything but the pipe in 
the house; and the less water it drinks itself, and the 
more it gives to the child at the faucet, the better church 
it is. ‘The man, therefore, who measures his benevolence 
by what he puts in the contribution-box, is living in 
the ecclesiasticism of the Middle Ages. So with the man 
who says, You must give‘a tithe of all you possess. The 
tithe is too much for some people; it is too little for 
others. If you will take a tithe as representing your sys- 
tematic benevolence, very well; but systematic benevo- 
lence does not consist in having one standard for every- 
body. I heard of a New England millionaire who 
practiced systematic benevolence, for he said, Every time 
the contribution-box goes round, I put one dollar in. The 
standard of a dollar is too much for some men, too little 
for others, 

Over against all these notions—the pagan notion, What is 
mine is my own; the ascetic notion, There is a virtue in 
poverty or in a certain measure of poverty, or a vice in 
wealth or in a certain measure of wealth; the ecclesiasti- 
cal notion that I am to give to the Church, and what I so 
give is to be the measure of my virtue—over against these 
I want to put simply Christ’s own teaching on this subject : 
Whatever you possess, you possess as a trustee; you are 
to give account for your trust; and, by and by, not toa 
church, not to a state, not to a democracy, not to a nation 
—to God! to God! What is the use of things except as 
they serve men and women? What is the use of accumu- 
lating except to disburse? What is the advantage of the 
snows on the mountain-top except as they feed the springs 
that make the rills and streams that enrich the valleys? 
What the advantage of the sun that floods the earth with 
sunshine, save as the earth catching thé sunshine flings it 
back in a thousand forms in fruits and flowers? We are 
trustees, And do not go away saying, This morning’s ser- 
mon was not for me, for I am not rich. What is the 
boundary line beyond which the trust begins? You are 
living on an income of ten dollars a week; and you have 
an income of a hundred thousand dollars a year. You are 
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equally trustees. You have a home that consists of two 
little rooms in a flat; and you have a palace so big you do 
not know what to do with it. In either case you are 
trustees. Not to account to the church, not to account to 
the minister, not to account to the benevolent society—to 
account to your own conscience and to God. This is the 
only test by which any man can decide whether his busi- 
ness is legitimate or illegitimate. Any business is legit- 
imate which is scattering blessings through the com- 
munity, and any business is illegitimate which is 
simply transferring money from one pocket to another 
pocket, and affording |no good to anybody in the 
transfer. I am not pleading for larger contributions for 
hospitals or churches or any such thing. If I were a 
great railroad owner, I should be puzzled to know whether 
I should put my additional income into building a new 
railroad that would draw civilization after it, would open 
the wilderness, would make new homes possible, or would 
give it for churches and missions; if I were a great 
manufacturer, I should hesitate what money I should put 
into the enlargement of a business that gave employment 
to others, and what into what men call charity. No! you 
are not to account to a church, still less to a state ora 
democracy; you and I are to account to God at last as 
trustees for what we possess, be it little or be it much. 
This is the measure by which you may determine that 
perplexing question, sometimes, What is luxury? What is 
luxury? Why, that is luxury which is an unprofitable 
expenditure. What is luxury for you may not be for me; 
what is luxury for me may not be for another. The food 
that serves the body and fits the body for better service is 
never luxury; and the food that impairs the body and 
unfits it for better service is always luxury. The dress 
that is worn for display is luxury; the house that is built 
for show is luxury. Who does not know of people who 
wear ornaments that do not adorn, and dresses that do not 
add to comfort, and live in houses that are a burden, and 
eat food that deteriorates them? Look out into life, 
see what are its needs, take measure of them, then 
remember that you and I are to stand at last before Him 
who will ask what we have done with the trust that was 
committed to us. Young men just beginning life, a word 
to you! By and by, when you have gotten a fortune, then 
you are going to distribute? You are wholly mistaken ; 
you must learn to distribute as you goalong. Did it never 
occur to you that many a man started in life with generous 
impulses, who has put all his energy and thought into 
accumulation until fifty years of age, and then he does not 
know how to use his money for others’ benefit? It requires 
as much genius to use money to do good as to get the 
money. I am inclined to think almost the hardest thing 
one has to do in life is to use money so as to do good, not 
harm, with it. Begin early your charitable investments ; con- 
sider how you can administer the trust reposed in you ; ac- 
quire wisdom by trying to learn by your mistakes ; and so live 
administering what God has given you, be it little or be it 
much, that every night shall bring the promise of the judg- 
ment day, that every night conscience shall say to you, 
‘Well done, good and faithful servant.” 

Ordinarily the minister must be content if a congrega- 
tion gets a little of his sermon and carries it away; but if 
you take any of my sermon to-day, I want you to take the 
whole of it; not a little part of it—the whole of it. What 
is mine is my own—that is paganism; Poverty is a virtue 
and wealth is a disgrace—that is another form of paganism ; 
Benevolence is to be measured by what is given to the 
Church—that is another form of paganism, merging into 
ecclesiasticism. Christianity’s message is simple, easily 
understood, not so easily practiced: You are to be the 
administrator of your own trust. God help us so to admin- 
ister our trust that we shall not fear, yea, shall gladly run 
up to meet, the day of accounting ! 


% 


We are compelled, for special reasons, to omit the Sun- 
day-school Lesson for this week. 
Council” (Acts xv., 12-29). 


It is on “ The Apostolic 
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The Christmas Books 
The Holiday Literature Reviewed and Described 


With Illustrations 


HE bookmaking of the country 
continues on lines that have 
become clearly defined. Of 
the old-time Christmas books, 
pure and simple, there are left 
but few traces. This year we 
see again the tendency to 
present good literature in new 
dress, and to depend upon 
the pictorial rehabilitating of 
standard works instead of en- 
deavoring to attract the public 
by illustration for illustration’s 
sake alone. This tendency is 

well brought out by books like “ Prue and I,” “ Daisy 

Miller,” and “ An Attic Philosopher in Paris.” We also 
find that the magazines have contributed no small supply 
to the autumn books, for example, “The Great Streets 
of the World,” “ The Praise of Paris,” and, most important 
of all, Mr. Cole’s “ Engravings from the Old Masters.” 

The close scrutiny which our publishers are giving to 

the book markets cf the world is indicated in the repro- 

duction of foreign editions like “The Vicar of 

Wakefield” and the charming Jouaust edition of 

Madame de Staal’s “ Memoirs.” At other times 

we have dwelt upon various phases of improve- 

ment in illustration and bookmaking. The friendly 
rivalry among the publishers in the dress of books 
still continues. Cover designing has become an 
art. One publisher searches the dry-goods stores 
for a specially delicate shade of silk like that 
used on the cover of “ Prue and I,” or for an 
entirely novel cloth like that which forms the 
costume of “ Daisy Miller.” The popularity of 
the so-called “ Boston cloths” is an interesting 
feature of the season’s books. ‘These cotton 
cloths, although the material is comparatively 
inexpensive, have commended themselves to the 
taste of bookmakers by their harmonious colors, 
and we find them used on Pennell’s “Play in 

Provence,” Holmes’s “Dorothy Q.,” Herndon’s 

“* Lincoln,” and Ellwanger’s “ In Gold and Silver,” 

to cite no other examples. The result of a gen- 

eral survey of the season’s books is certainly 
encouraging. We can say confidently that the 
publishers offer us a most attractive collection of 
books, which, if not always standard works, are 
rarely devoid of special interest; and further- 
more, we can say that these books usually appear 
in proper and tasteful dress, and that Mr. Cole, 

Mr. Lalauze, Mr. Gibson, Mr. Sterner, and other 

artists have provided pictorial features of notable 

quality. 

Some of us have grown to associate the coming 
of the Christmas season with one whose chair 
this year is vacant. With him the season meant 
more than merriment or gift-making, and the 
nobler spirit of Christmas has become more real 
because Curtis has lived among us. This is not 
the place to add to testimony which others have borne so 
well to the greatness and beneficence of his example, but 
we cannot take up the beautiful edition of Prue and J, 
which comes from Harper & Brothers, without feeling 
again the heartache of the news of George William Cur- 
tis’s death. There have been attempts to revive the essay 
and to recreate the easy, discursive style which delighted 
our fathers, but there is no one as yet to take up Curtis’s 
pen. We all know the kindly, mellow charm and the fine 
literary quality of “ Prue and I,” and we shall agree that 
this new dress is seemly and befitting. The artist, A. E. 
Sterner, has done work which is admirable on account of 
its adherence to the text and the careful study and con- 





stant sympathy which appear in his designs. He has taken 
the characters of the times as the author conceived them, 
and his art is a fine example of a discreet and intelligent 
pictorial accompaniment. He has not encroached upon 
the province of the author, but he has increased the en- 
joyment of the reader. We should have preferred to find 
a little more force, a little more contrast of light and 
shade, in these illustrations, but any severe criticism would 
be captious. The book in itself is a beautiful one, bound 
in pale green Japanese silk with tasteful ornamentation 
in two shades of gold. ($3.50.) 

One who is fond of drawing comparisons might take 
Harper & Brothers’ new edition of Datsy Miller, illus- 
trated by Mr. McVickar, and placing it beside “ Prue and 
I,” might moralize on the social changes which a genera- 
tion has brought us, Yet it would be dangerous to do 
this in an age of such rapid changes, for ‘“ Daisy Miller” 
is already a little out of date. We hardly think that Mr. 
James himself presents “ Daisy Miller” as the typical 
American girl abroad in 1892. ‘To be sure, she embodies 
certain national characteristics, yet we fancy that Mr. 
James would acknowledge that the American girl has 
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learned to be a little less obvious, a little more self-re- 
strained, since “ Daisy Miller” was written, and, after all, 
let us remember that Mr. James has put a disclaimer into 
the mouth of one of his characters. If there is any special 
criticism to be passed upon Mr. McVickar’s figure work, 
other than that of.a certain sameness in his feminine types, 
it is that he has not quite realized the change which we 
have hinted at. Mr. McVickar has aimed to be the Du 
Maurier of New York society, and the characters who 
appear in “Daisy Miller” are perhaps too closely adher- 
ent to the characters whom he draws week by week and 
month by month out of his own experience. Neverthe- 
less, he has produced some extremely entertaining pic- 
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torial accompaniments and many clever still-life studies, 
worked out with much sprightliness and skill, and the 
result is a book of positive value. ‘Daisy Miller” will 
always have a certain moral value, and Mr. McVickar 
has succeeded admirably in pointing the moral, or in 
suvar-coating the pill, as the American reader may choose 


to takeit. ‘The cover of the book is one of the novelties 
of the season, but whether it is an altogether satisfactory 
novelty must 
depend upon 


the  reader’s 
pe! sonal taste. 
The striped 


cloth will be 
certain to at- 
tract atven- 
tion, and it 
therefore pos- 
sesses a COM- 


mercial advan- 
tage. There 
are some read- 
ers, we fancy, 
who would 
shrink a little 
from having 
this pro- 
nounced cover 
always under 
their eyes. 
($3.50) 

We have no 
hesitation in 
saying that 
the most seri- 
ous, and, in 
some respects, 
the most im- 
portant book 
of the year is 
The Old Italian 
Masters, con- 
taining Mr. 
Cole’s wood 
engravings 
and Mr. Still- 
man’s text, 
published by 
The Century 
Company. 
This book is a 
compilation of 
magazine pa- 
pers, and we 
mention it 
here perhaps 
a little out of 
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and we have also noted certain latter-day weaknesses 
of the school, due to efforts at tonality for tonality’s sake, 
and at a subtlety of effect which has been attained by 
sacrificing the character of line and truth of texture. 
What we would call attention to in Mr. Cole’s work is the 
superiority of his style, his mastery of pure line work, 
white and black, where line work is necessary, and also 
his adaptability and his mastery of tone. Even an inex- 
perienced eye 
can appreciate 
the perfect 
sympathy — of 
the engraver 
and his ability 
to modify his 
style in ac- 
cordance with 
the  require- 
ment of his 
subject. Note, 
for example, 
the differences 
between the 
positive con- 
trasts of Cor- 
reggio’s “ Ma- 
donna in 
Glory,” the 
even harmony 
and soft mor- 
bidezza Of Ra- 
phael’s  por- 
trait of “ Mad- 
dalena Doni,” 
and the deep, 
full beauty of 
the “Mona 
Lisa.” In his 
interpretation 
of Ghirlanda- 
jos “St. Je- 
rome” there 
is a very nota- 
ble example of 
frank and lov- 
ing devotion 
todetails. The 
adaptability of 
the engraver’s 
methods and 
his versatility 
are most re- 
markable, not 
for versatil- 
ity’s sake 
alone, but be- 
cause we find 
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place, but we the touch of 
cannot express the master 
too — strongly always respon- 
our admira- sive, however 
tion for the much he may 
quality of ar- be called upon 
tistic work to modify his 
which this style. We 
book repre- have had 
sents. Our Braun photo- 
readers are graphs and 
already famil- other _photo- 
iar with Mr, From “ The. Old Italian Masters.” (The Century Company.) graphs of the 
Cole’s engrav- Old Masters 


ings, and Mr. Stillman’s text has also appeared in the 
“Century Magazine.” Now that this work is put into 
book form, we realize more forcibly than ever before 
that in this time of universal cleverness and adroitness 
we have had presented to us art of true magisterial 
quality. It is an obvious comment that Mr. Cole’s en- 
graving is a worthy assertion of Bewick’s art, but much 
more than this remains to be said. We are all of us 
acquainted with the magnificent development of our 
wood engraving in the later seventies a:d the eighties, 


by the thousand, and Arundel prints and engravings of all 
kinds, but Mr. Cole’s wood engravings should have a place 
by themselves. ‘This book represents a great work, an 
astonishing achievement of a noble art, and in this time 
of facile design and wholesale photographic reproduc- 
tion, it is fitting to pause for a word of homage to a 
Master. Mr. Stillman’s text is learned and sympathetic, 
and, if he is sometimes too hasty, his lapses do not de- 
tract seriously from the prevailing usefulness of his com- 
ments, while Mr. Cole also aids us by his notes to a full 
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comprehension of his task of interpretation. We may 
add that the dress of this tall and handsome volume is 
entirely befitting its character. ($r1o.) 

The expression, “in lighter vein,” beloved of news- 
papers, may be applied to the two volumes which 
come next upon our list. Mr. George H. Ellwanger is a 
representative of the dilettante in literature. Our readers 
will remember his pretty volumes, “The Story of My 
House ” and “ The Garden Story,” which obtained a very 
marked popularity. This year Mr. Ellwanger takes us 
farther afield than usual, and his text is embellished with 
a number of admirable illustrations. The title of his 
new volume is /z Gold and Silver, and it contains 
four literary excursions, if such they may be termed, en- 
titled “The Golden Rug of Kermanshah,” “ Warders of 
the Woods,” “A Shadow Upon the Pool,” and “ The 
Silver Fox of Hunt’s Hollow.” The first of these excur- 
sions will recall Mr. Ellwanger’s essay upon oriental rugs 
in his last year’s book, “The Story of My House.” Here 
he relates the romantic experience of his hero in a search 
through Persia for a wonderful rug, and Mr. A. B. Wen- 
zell accompanies him as a pictorial interpreter of phases 
of human interest, while Mr. W. C. Greenough supplies 
still-life illustrations for the text. In the other three 
sketches Mr. Ellwanger adheres to the out-door life of 
our own country, and proves again the ability of the ob- 
servant sportsman to find “sermons in stones and books 
in the running brooks.” These charming sketches have 
been most daintily illustrated by Mr. W. Hamilton Gib- 
son, who needs no introduction to the readers of The 
Christian Union. Mr. Ellwanger’s easy, mellow, and 
sympathetic style is sure to enlist the affection of his 
readers, while for those who are first attracted by the evi- 
dence of the eye, his dainty book will possess a special 
charm. ‘There is an elaborate titlepage, printed in gold 
and silver, and a graceful cover design with a white inset 
bearing the title in gold. ‘The familiar features of a gilt 


top and rough-cut edges are not wanting, and altogether 

we think we may pronounce the book one of the prettiest 

minor volumes of the year. 
$6.) 


(D. Appleton & Co., New 
York. 
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The success of the illustrated edition of “ Colette” (Dp. 
Appleton & Co.) probably induced the publishers to fo}. 
low this book with another uniform in style, Emile Sou- 











From “ Wordsworth.” (Photogravure Edition. T. Y. 


Crowell & Co.) 


vestre’s well-known work, An Attic Philosopher in Paris. 
Like “Colette,” this book has the advantages of large 
type, an open page, and generous margins, It isillustrated 
even more elaborately than “ Colette,” and the choice of 
a Parisian artist, Jean Claude, has insured sympathetic 
and intelligent work. It is a specially interesting feature of 
contemporary literary taste that books which are more 
or less of the essay order, like “ Prue and I,” “ ‘The 
Story of My House,” and “ An Attic Philosopher in 
Paris,” should have such ready and appreciative 
audiences. Possibly we may still cherish some ex- 
pectation of a reaction against smartness and inci- 
dent. ($2.) 

A handsome edition of one of the old classics, well 
beloved by publishers, comes to us from Dodd, Mead 
& Co. in their School for Scandal, illustrated by Mr. 
F. M. Gregory. ‘There are five full-page pictures, 
printed in colors, and many text vignettes repro- 
duced by the half-tone process, and printed in a pale 
sepia tint. In his re-creation of the characters of 
the comedy, and in his effort to give them an air of 
contemporary life, Mr. Gregory has succeeded much 
better than in some of his earlier efforts. His pic- 
torial accompaniments are apt and_ entertaining. 
The book as a whole is a beautiful and valuable 
production. The copy which we have received is 
bound in white cloth, with elaborate ornamentation 
in two shades of gold, and we note that it is one of a 
large-paper edition limited to two hundred and fifty 
copies. We are glad to see that in the embellish- 
ment of the page the publishers have not neglected 
to provide for an inner margin of respectable width. 
The fac-simile of the playbill which appears on the 
box containing the book is a clever illustration of 
the nicety of finish which is becoming more and 
more apparent in the work of our publishers. ($3.50.) 

In spite of the rank of Washington Allston in 
our earlier art, in spite of the literary, social, and 
artistic associations which render his life so interest- 
ing, Mr. Flagg, we believe, is fully justified in say- 
ing that he has had, up to this time, no adequate 
biographer. The elaborate work which is now pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner’s Sons will supply this 
want. The author, Mr. J. B. Flagg, a member o! 
the National Academy of Design, has had access t0 


+ 


the papers of the late R. H. Dana, who left a life o! 
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From “Beauties of Nature. 


Allston half completed. 


(Macmillan 


Mr. Flagg’s Life and Letters 


of Washington Allston is the work of an admirer and not 
of a critic, but it seems to us the more entertaining and 


the more valuable for this very reason. 


From this book 


we may learn Allston’s attitude toward his art, and we 
are admitted to his confidence sufficiently to under- 
stand the purposes which he had in view in his more 


important works. 


We may read of his relations with 


Benjamin West, Coleridge, Wordsworth, and other com- 
manding figures in England, while in this country we 
may follow his associations with Malbone, Dana, Chan- 
ning, and other New England leaders of thought. If it 
were possible to pause for analysis, the life which lies un- 


folded before us offers a most suggestive text. 
represented a school now almost extinct. 


Allston 
We have had 


no nobler example of the scholarly artist, the painter who 
was also a thinker, who viewed his art as the most serious 


medium of most serious expression ; 


and yet, despite 


Allston’s great talent, his close study of the old masters, 
the nobility of his purpose and his undeniable force in 





from “ The Vision of Sir Launfal.” 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


pictorial expres- 
sion, he would 
meet with scant 
appreciation to- 
day. ‘This is one 
of the admissions 
which is not made 
openly, but we 
think it might be 
said of Allston, 
as of Marc An- 
tonio Raimondi, 
that if he were 
living now _ he 
would hardly earn 
enough to buy his 
bread. It is true 
that Allston was 
not a_ popular 
painter in his own 
time, but the 
meed of appre- 
Clation which he 
received then 
would be infi- 
nitely narrowed 


ww. This, however, has nothing to do with the merit 
and interest of the book before us, which we can com- 
uend sincerely to readers of serious biographical litera- 
ture. There are several photograph illustrations, repro- 
ductions of pictures, which will furnish some assistance 


to the reader. (S5.) 
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The Darro edition of “ The 


Alhambra,” which came to us 
last year, is followed by the 
Agapida_ edition of Irving's 
Chronicle of the Conquest of Gran- 
ada, published by G, P. Putnain’s 
Sons, in two volumes, bound in 
white, with elaborate Moorish 
ornamentation in gold, pale 
green, and pink. ‘The plan of 
“The Alhambra” is followed in 
this edition, and each page is 
framed in a broad ornamental 
design printed in an over-posi- 
tive tint, while each volume con- 
tains some fifteen full-page 
photogravures presenting places 
and the portraits of persons 
who play a part in the text. 
(36.) 

We might have characterized 
the “Life of Allston” as one 
that appeals to a certain patri- 
otic impulse, and we can cer- 
tainly say this of the pretty 
little edition of three of Dr. 
Holmes’s poems, which comes 
to us from Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. It contains three poems 


which we trust will never be neglected by the younger 
generation, Dorothy Q., A Ballad of the Boston Tea Party, 


and Grandmother's Story of Bunker Hill. 


occupies a page, 
with head and 
tail pieces which 
are sometimes 
out of propor- 
tion to the text, 
as on pages 37 
and 38, and fac- 
ing each text 
page there is a 
full-page — illus- 
tration. These 
illustrations are 
remarkably clev- 
er and apt, but 
we think that 
they could have 
been executed 
with a little at- 
tention to force 
of contrast. Mr. 
Pyle’s style clas- 
sifies him with 
the so-called 
Franco - Spanish 
school of illus- 
trators, and he 
has done much 
admirable work; 
but the effort of 
that school for 
effect by appar- 
ently slight 
means is apt to 
entail serious 
omissions and 
slightness in de- 
sign. Notwith- 
standing the va- 
rious Opportuni- 
ties for critical 
comment, there 
is no gainsaying 
the daintiness of 
this work and 
the attractive- 
ness of the dark 
green and silver 
cover. ($1.50.) 





Each verse 


From “Edward Burne-Jones.” (Macmil- 


lan & Co.) 





The comparatively 
small amount of poetical 
literature that we find 
among the books of this 
season tempts us to lay 
the more stress on /he 
Love Songs of English 
Poets, edited by Ralph H. 
Caine and published by 
ID). Appleton & Co. Like 
Madame de Staal’s “ Me- 
moirs”” and “ The School 
for Scandal,” this is a 
foreign edition, and a 
comparison with the Eng- 
lish edition shows that 
the publishers have done 
much in the way of em- 
bellishment. ‘The editor 
notes the fact that among 
the many treasures of 
poetry which have been 
published with so much 
acceptance of recent 
years there have been so 
few due to the poetry of 
love. He has endeavored 
to select the most admi- 
rable examples of verse 
inspired by the universal 
passion, and his volume 
is one which represents 
the poets of three cen- 
turies in a judicious 
choice. The usefulness 
of the book is enhanced 
by brief biographies of 
the authors who are rep- 
resented, and by explana- 
tory notes. There is a 
frontispiece reproducing 
Angelica  Kauffmann’s 
charming picture, “Garde 4 Vous,” and there is also a 
specially designed titlepage and a pretty cover. 

Among the books made up of magazine papers there 
are three of special importance. Messrs. Charles Scribner's 
Sons publish Zhe Great Streets of the World, and we are 
sure that the reception given this interesting work will be 
another proof of the cosmopolitanism of our taste. Each 
paper is written by a literary boulevardier, and illustrated 
by an artist part of whose life has been interwoven with 
his subject. Each paper, therefore, has a characteristic 
flavor. It isracy, if not of the soil, at least of the dis- 











From“ Recent Rambles.” (J. B. Lippincott Company.) 


tinctive pavement. Mr. Richard Harding Davis has 
quickly learned New York, although some knowledge 
still awaits him, and he contributes a bright, cleverly 
touched sketch of Broadway, which Mr. Frost—a true 
American artist and an unequalled portrayer of American 
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types—has peopled with 
characteristic figures. 
Under Andrew Lang’s 
light pen Piccadilly grows 
before us, and Henry 
James, Sarcey, Linday 
and others lead us \ 1. 
ingly through the Grend 
Canal, the true Boule. 
vards, Unter den Linden, 
and other great civic 
arteries. It is an enter- 
taining and interesting 
book. ($4.) 

We turn to Zhe Praise 
of Paris (Harper & 
srothers, New York) with 
a feeling of sadness. Mr, 
Theodore Child was one 
of the acutest descriptive 
writers of the day, and 
his recent death is a dis- 
tinct loss to our magazine 
literature. For twenty 
years Mr. Child lived in 
Paris. He learned not 
only to speak French, but 
tothink French. He rep- 
resented the end of the 
century in a certain mild 
cynicism which charac- 
terizes his literary work, 
and yet his enthusiasm 
remained, and he could 
praise greatly, as those 
who have read his art 
criticisms know. Here 
he deals with a well-loved 
subject, and he tells us 
of the Comédie Fran- 
caise, of French society, 
duels, boulevard life, and 
what not, with the ease and intimacy of one who has lived 
much behind the scenes. His book is a most intelligent 
and suggestive picture of representative phases of Parisian 
life, and it has been handsomely illustrated. ($2.50.) 

The papers on Zuglish Cathedrals which Mrs. Schuyler 
Van Rensselaer has prepared for “ The Century Magae 
zine’’ have 
been published 
by the Century 
Company in a 
tall and hand- 
some volume, 
with one hun- 
dred and fifty- 
four illustra- 
tions by one of 
the most brill- 
iant of our illus- 
trators, Joseph 
Pennell. Mrs. 
Van Rensselaer 
is well known 
to readers of 
the magazines 
as a conscien- 
tious and intel- 
ligent writer 
upon art. She 
explains that 
this is a book 
for amateurs, 
but she adds 
that she has 
tried to make 
it an architect- 
ural rather than a; a 
a pictorial _ 
sketch. There From “ In Gold and Silver.” 
is a certain dif- (D. Appleton & Co.) 


(Little, Brown & Co.) 
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from“ Earthly Footprints.” (The F. H. Revell Co.) 
fuseness of style which often cloys the reader, yet the 
earnestness and careful research of the writer will be 
appreciated, and her book contains an immense amount 
of helpful information, The illustrations by themselves 
form a magnificent pictorial record of the English cathe- 
drals. ($6.) 

A book which takes us still farther afield is the new 
edition of Charles Dudley Warner’s Zz the Levant 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. $5), in two volumes, 
with red and green binding and red wrappers. It would 
be a work of supererogation for us to dwell upon Mr. 
Warner’s charmingly easy and delightful descriptions of 
Constantinople, Athens, Smyrna, Damascus, Jerusalem, 
and other places of sojourn. ‘This book is intended to 
be for the Levant what 
Hawthorne’s “ Marble 
Faun” is for Italian 
travellers, and it is il- 
lustrated on the same 
plan, with pictures of 
actual places that give 
ita constant and prac- 
tical value on the pic- 
torial side. There is 
also a portrait of the 
author. The edition is 
worthy of a place be- 
side the very attractive 
edition of the “ Marble 
Faun” which bears the 
Same imprint. 

Still another travel 
book comes to us from 
the Century Company, 
Play in Provence, a series 
of sketches written and 
drawn by Joseph Pen- 
nell and Elizabeth Rob- 
bins Pennell, who are 
certainly the most pro- 
lific and indefatigable 
Persons with whom the 
Teviewer has to deal. 
We need hardly say 
that the illustrations 
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carry the book. The text is entertaining, but slight, 
and often “newspapery,” to coin a word. It is a book 
for a half-hour’s entertainment, hardly more, but it is 
presented in a very attractive form, in a gilt top and 
an effective cover of cotton cloth, stamped in ink in two 
colors. ($1.50.) 

It is, perhaps, befitting the stateliness of the next comer 
that it should be among the late-arriving guests, but so 
far as dress and bearing go, there certainly should be 
a place for Ldward Burne-Jones, a record and review 
by Malcolm Bell, published in an imposing large quarto 
by Macmillan & Co., with many photographic repro- 
ductions of the artist’s work. ‘The publishers inform us 
that this volume has been prepared “in the hope of sup- 
plying a full and accurate chronicle of Mr. Burne-Jones’s 
contributions to contemporary art, not only as a painter 
in oil and water colors, but also in his less-known char- 
acter as a designer both for stained glass and other deco- 
rative work.” ‘Those who are unfamiliar with the nobility 
of purpose represented in Mr. Burne-Jones’s work, and 
the grace and dignity of design shown in all but his most 
mannered art, will be able to acquaint themselves with 
his seriousness and elevation of purpose by consult- 
ing the pages of this plentifully illustrated book, ‘They 
should not take Mr. Bell as their guide, however, for his 
strained note of eulogy is a jarring accompaniment. In 
the illustrations we find again the lovely pictures which 
have taken us back through the centuries to a time of 
vital art, pictures like “The Mirror of Venus,” “The 
Golden Stairs,” and ‘The Wheel of Fortune,” to cite 
some of the most familiar. The photographic reproduc- 
tions hardly equal some which have appeared in periodical 
literature, for example, in Mr. Hamerton’s “ Portfolio,” 
where a very similar plate of “The Golden Stairs” was 
published, but, if our memory serves us, better printed. 
In its white buckram and gold this is a most imposing 
volume, but we confess to a regret that so fair an exterior 
should not have more weighty matter behind. 

It is always an inviting task to chronicle a new edition 
of The Spectator, and doubly so when Sir Roger has found 
so apt a costumer as Mr. Hugh Thomson proves himself 
to be in the dainty edition published by Messrs. Macmil- 
lan & Co. We have explored eighteenth-century England 
under Mr. Thomson’s guidance before, and we can com- 
mend him cordially to any who may meditate the journey, 
He has read his Sir Roger to good purpose. 

Those who cherish a personal interest in Zhe New 
England Country—and there should be many, judging 
from the crowded tables at the New England Society 
dinners—will welcome a large quarto volume by Clifton 











(D. Lothrop Company.) 
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Johnson, which is published by Lee & Shepard. Mr. 
Johnson, we believe, is an artistic photographer, and after 
looking through these illustrations we are quite willing 
to admit that he deserves the often misapplied adjective. 
The subjects which he has chosen certainly give a singu- 
larly vivid and quite adequate idea of New 
England rural life. The half-tone repro- 
ductions are not satisfactory, but the same 
material well reproduced would form a most 
valuable work. ‘The text is comparatively 
unimportant, but much of it is interesting 
so far as it goes, and it is especially in- 
teresting because it describes the contrast 
between the New England of old and the 
modern depopulated New England, of which 
we have heard so much in recent years. 
Mr. Johnson has entered an attractive field 
in this work, and we trust that he may yet 
be able to extend his illustration of New 
England and secure better reproduction of 
his pictures. One of the recent phases of 
the publishers’ search for novelty is seen in 
thecover. ‘The book is bound in the wrong 
side of a green cloth, with the right side used 
as an inset panel stamped in gold. ($2.50.) 

Mr. Thomas Nelson Page’s charming 
story, Marse Chan, is published in a very 
pretty little book, with illustrations by W. 
T. Smedley, who has become so well known 
as a delineator of contemporary life. In 
these pictures, although they may be termed semi-histori- 
cal, Mr. Smedley preserves the remarkable actuality which 
characterizes his studies of the social life of to-day. We 
regret that the pictures have not been reproduced more 
satisfactorily. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.) 

Walter Crane’s visit to this country has borne fruit in 
two volumes. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. publish Haw- 
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thorne’s Wonder Book ($3), with a variety of full-page 
illustrations in colors and tinted text designs by Mr 
Crane. It would be entirely superfluous to dwell] upon 
the merits and demerits of Mr. Crane’s familiar man- 


nerisms, but in some cases the effect is hardly such as 
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From “ Our Old Home.” (Houghton, Mifiin & Co.) 


children will appreciate. This can certainly be said 
without detracting from the freshness and grace of most 
of Mr. Crane’s work. Mr. Crane has also illustrated 
Columbia's Courtship, which consists of twelve designs 
emblematic of the history of the United States. This 
somewhat self-assertive work is published by Prang & 
Co. ($2.) 

We have to acknowledge the ninth series of the Good 
Things of Life, received from Frederick A. Stokes & Co. 
The cleverness of many of the social satires contained in 
this bright series has been abundantly recognized, and we 
can only commend this clever volume to our readers. ($2.) 

A book which brings the Christmas season more closely 
to us than many of those which we have noticed is Scenes 
Srom the Life of Christ (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
$3.50), edited by Jessica Cone. This book presents 
verses from the Bible, printed with an ornamental framing, 
and faced by half-tone prints of paintings which illustrate 
scenes in the life of Christ. It will thus be seen that the 
book offers a valuable collection of examples of art. It 
is handsomely bound in white cloth, with a design in 
gold. 

E. P. Dutton & Co, publish a collection of poems entitled 
Earth's Sweet Voices, illustrated with monochrome drawings 
selected by Robert Ellice Mack. This is one of the Eng- 
lish reprints, and we may say that while it does not call 
for extended comment, it should prove a not uninteresting 
example of this class of literature. The D. Lothrop Com- 
pany have published Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’s poem, 4 Lost 
Winter, with a monochrome illustration for each verse by 
Mary Cecilia Spaulding. ($2.) 

Among the most attractive of recent books for lovers 
of good literature are the two volumes which bear the im- 
print of J. M. Dent & Co. (London), but which are intro- 
duced into this country by Macmillan & Co., containing 
Poems, Dialogues in Verse and Epigrams, by Walter Savage 
Landor, edited, with notes, by Charles G. Crump, the first 
volume containing “ Dramatic Scenes” and the second 
volume, “Poems and Epigrams.” It has been no easy 
matter for American lovers of Landor to secure his work 
in verse, and these beautiful books will be welcomed 
because they meet a long-felt want. It is needless to 
characterize Landor’s verse at this late day. It is the best 
verse of the classical order which has been produced in 
modern England. It has the limitations of Landor’s 
prose, but it has a dignity, simplicity, and chastity of 
beauty not to be found in any other English poet. The 
two long poems, “ Gebir” and “Count Julian,” are better 
known, probably, than the shorter poems contained in the 
“Last Fruit off an Old Tree” or “ The Hellenics,” but 
most lovers of Landor are agreed that his best poetic 
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work is not to be found in the long 
yoems, but in “ The Hellenics,” 
which contain some of the most ex- 
quisite verse of its kind to be found 
inany literature. These books, like 
the volumes containing the prose 
dialogues, are beautifully made, 
printed from very clear type, with 
proad margins and handsome bind- 
ing. ($2.50.) 

Genoa the Superb, the City of Co- 
lumbus, by Virginia W. Johnson, in 
plan and appearance is the com- 
panion volume of the “ Lily of the 
Arno,” which was published last 
year, and, like its predecessor, is 
attractively written and very hand- 
somely made. It is in no sense 
simply a book of foreign observa- 
tion. The writer introduces her 
personality into it, and gives us, 
upon a historical background, a 
picture of the life of to-day in all 
its lights and shades, infusing into 
her narrative the local and vital 
atmosphere of the city and the sur- 
rounding country. ‘The interest of 
the text is greatly increased by the 
introduction of a iarge number of 
photographs of localities mentioned, which are very beau- 
tifully reproduced. The book is bound in white, with 
stamping in 
blue and 
gold. (Estes 
& Lauriat, 
Boston. $3.) 

William 
Ware’s Zeno- 
bia, Queen of 
Palmyra,was 
an old-time 
favorite, 
widely read 
by a genera- 
tion of read- 
ers drawn to 
the book by 
its eloquence 
of style and 
its glowing 
imagina- 
tive quality. 
Dealing with 
the career of 
a dignified 
and noble 
woman, find- 
ing its scene 
of action 
largely in the 
beautiful 
city of the 
desert, and 
bringing into 
striking con- 
trast the spirit of the East and the aggressive and re- 
lentless energy of Rome, it possessed points of interest 
which made its success legitimate. It now reappears in 
a substantial and attractive form, with very interesting 
photogravure reproductions of the Syrian scenery and 
of the noble ruins which mark the site of the great 
city over which Zenobia once ruled. (Estes & Lauriat, 
Boston. $2.50.) 

A very beautiful volume, uniform with a previous 
edition of the “ Memorials of Westminster Abbey,” is 
that which presents the A7storical Memorials of Canter- 
bury, by Dean Stanley, and which bears the imprint of 
A. D. F, Randolph & Co. (New York). It is unnecessary, 
in this place, to comment on the rare interest and histori- 
cal value of this work of one of the greatest of English 
€cclesiastical historical scholars. It is sufficient here to 
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commend the extraordinary good taste and beauty of this 
edition, bound like its predecessors, and containing a 
large number of photographs and etchings on tinted 
paper of the great cathedral. It is in such volumes as 
this that the value of the association between the writer 
and the illustrator becomes evident; for in this volume 
the illustrative work not only adds a distinct element of 
great beauty, but is of the highest usefulness to the read- 
er. ($4.) 

One of the classics of English fiction is Charles Reade’s 
The Cloister and the Hearth, a story of great scope and of 
sustained interest, which ranks among the best historical 
novels. For some reason it has not been so widely read 
as some others of Charles Reade’s stories, nor is it so gen- 
erally known as “ Romola,” “ Hypatia,” “The Last Days 
of Pompeii,” and others of the semi-historical English 
novels. By virtue, however, of its quality of style and the 
profound human interest which pervades it, it belongs 
with these great stories. ‘There is no more brilliant pict- 
ure of the varied life of Europe at the close of the middle 
ages than Charles Reade has given the world in this nobie 
romance. It is now issued in four attractive volumes, 
well printed, illustrated by photogravure portraits, land- 
scapes, interiors, and localities connected with the story. 
The volumes are bound in rich cloth, with tasteful em- 
blematic decoration in dull gold. (Dodd, Mead & Co., 
New York. $7.) 

No more acceptable holiday gift for a lover of pure, 
sweet poetry could be found than the Collected Poems of 
Philip Bourke Marston, We have often spoken of the 
serene spirit, the exquisite form, and the lofty thought of 
this verse, and we take pride in the fact that several of 
the lyrics first appeared in these columns. Mrs. Louise 
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Chandler Moulton has edited this volume, which for the 
first time gives the world the entire body of Mr. Marston's 
work. In a sympathetic sketch of the poet’s life and trib- 
ute to his genius she dwells with feeling on the pathos of 
his blindness, his loss by death of sweetheart, mother, 
father, and sisters, and of the noble, gentle faith which 
met each sorrow with patient endurance and high-minded 
trust. His friend, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, wrote of him: 


Sweet Poet, thou of whom these years that roll 
Must one day yet the burdened birthright learn, 
And by the darkness of thine eyes discern 
How piercing was the sight within thy soul,— 
Gifted, apart, thou goest to the great goal, 
A cloud-bound, radiant spirit, strong to earn, 
Light-reft, that prize for which fond myriads yearn, 
Vainly, light-blest—the Seer’s aureole. 


Marston was indeed a seer, and his spiritual vision was 
as clear as his faculty of poetic expression was graceful 
and strong. A fine portrait, serving as frontispiece to this 
volume, brings us close to the man’s character and _ per- 
sonality. The book is fitly and handsomely bound, (Rob- 
erts Brothers, Boston. $2.) 

With all that has been written about Columbus the past 
year the general reader who wants a clear, popular account 
of the life and deeds of the great discoverer, which should 
be of moderate length and neither an attack nor an undis- 
criminating eulogy, would find it hard to put his hand on 
just the right volume. Zhe Story of Columbus, by Eliza- 
beth Eggleston Seelye, meets the want. Mr. Edward 
Eggleston has given the book the advantage of hisedit- 
ing, and there are many well-chosen cuts, including a very 
curious reproduction in colors of an allegorical picture 
of Columbus as St. Christopher, bearing the Christ-child 
across the water. ‘The historical narrative is straightfor- 
ward and lucid. ‘There is no attempt to disguise Colum- 
bus’s faults—ambition, superstition, greed—but the por- 
trait-impression left with the reader is that of a man of 
essential great purpose and high achievement. (D. - 
pleton & Co., New York. $1.75.) 

It would be hard to imagine a more delightful way 
to see a foreign country than that adopted by Mr. F. D. 
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From “ The School for Scandal.’ (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


Millet and Mr, Alfred Parsons in studying Zhe Danube 
Jrom the Black Forest to the Black Sea. In their canoes 
they paddled and floated for nearly three months and over 
seventeen hundred miles, skirting the borders or passing 
through Germany, Austria, Hungary, Servia, Bulgaria, 
Roumania, and Russia, Stopping here and there to gossip 
and sketch, they had every facility for studying the con- 
stantly varying race types, for observing the peasant in 
his home and at his work, for finding good view-points 
whence to admire ruined castle and monastery and 
church. The picturesque view of the country is naturally 
that taken, rather than the political or economic, though 
there are shrewd glances in those directions. Mr. Millet 
tells the story of the wanderings of the three friends— 
Mr. Poulteney Bigelow, who made the third, has given the 
world his version in another book—and furnishes many 
scores of pen-and-ink sketches, both of figures and of 
architectural objects of interest, while Mr. Parsons treats 
the broader effects of landscape in his well-known delicate 
and effective style. Altogether, the book is admirably 
executed ; its text light, but never over-flippant or trivial; 
its illustration a capital example of the best work of the 
best American artists; its printing and binding unexcep- 
tionable. (Harper & Brothers, New York. $2.50. 

One hardly knows whether to class Mr. Joseph | Jacobs's 
Indian Fairy Tales among children’s books or not. It 





would Certainly bea fascinating book for most children, 
but it has also a genuine folk-lore interest. Mr. Jacobs 
finds in the Hindoo fairy tales the glamour and humor of 


the Celt, and something more. They are certainly im- 


tensely human, and they have an oriental richness of 
imagination, It is curious enough to trace in one of them 
kindred to Uncle Remus’s “‘Tar Baby” story. Mr. 


Jacobs has leanings toward the belief that India was the 


original home of. the fairy tale, and that it reached us 
through Palestine and the crusaders, and “by gypsies 
Jews, traders, and travellers.” As editor Mr, Jacobs has 
searched many collections and his notes are full and curi- 
ous. The illustrations are by Mr. John D, Batten. 1 he 


typography of the book is admirable , type and page ate 


notably choice. (G, P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 31.75) 
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A Scamper Through Spain and Tangier is the felicitous 
title of a clever book of notes and pictures, both the work 
of Miss Margaret Thomas. Her pen-and-ink sketches are 
full of life and action, and the photogravure frontispiece 
of the book is a splendid piece of figure work. Miss 
Thomas is a sculptor as well as a painter, and the influ- 
ence of her studies in plastic material is seen in her 
excellent drawings of the human figure. From the liter- 
ary point of view, the volume is eminently readable ; it 
is fresh in atmosphere and pleasantly colloquial, abound- 
ing in bits of art talk, and giving the impressions of an 
unjaded and keenly observant traveller. (Dodd, Mead & 
Co., New York. $2.50.) 

Those who have followed the series of articles on The 
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a worthy follower in the footsteps of Irving as a traveller in 
Spain. His Spanish Cities (Charles Scribner’s Sons), while 
it covers ground already well traversed, is original and 
often piquant in style. ‘The author has a happy knack of 
picking out the really characteristic and picturesque bits 
of natural life and architecture, and his comment is viva- 
cious and intelligent. While there is no attempt to take 
the place of a guide-book, prospective tourists in Spain, as 
well as the greater number of “ stay-at-home travellers,” 
will find Dr. Stoddard’s book instructive and suggestive. 
($1.50.) 

A really charming edition of Longfellow’s Hyperion is 
issued by Porter & Coates (Philadelphia), There are 
thirty photogravures of famous German scenes, which give 
a noble and beautiful pic- 
torial setting to the ro- 
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Armies of To-Day in “ Harper’s Magazine” know how 
thoroughly well the work was planned, and how complete 
a treatment of the general subject these articles must 
make when combined into a book. ‘The American army is 
described by General Merritt, the British by General Wolse- 
ley, the German by Lieutenant-Colonel Exner (who also 
adds an extremely suggestive chapter on the general mili- 
tary situation in Europe), the Mexican army by Thomas 
A. Janvier, and the French, Russian, Italian, and Austrian 
armies by officers in high command. The illustrations 
are not merely types of uniforms and accoutrements, ex- 
act in every detail, but are spirited and brilliant pictures 
of military life and action. The taste of the general reader 
as well as of the student of technical military affairs is 
catered to intelligently and well. (Harper & Brothers, 
New York. $3.) 

Mr. Clinton Scollard is one of the best of later- 
day American poets, and it is natural that his Under 
Summer Skies should have a poetical tinge. Whether 
he is in Venice, Egypt, Palestine, Arizona, or Ber- 
muda he sees the charm and romance of nature, and 
his little talks about countries and peoples have a 
pastel-like finish that at times recalls Pierre Loti. 
lhere is an occasional glimpse, too, of a very agree- 
able humor. The little process pictures worked into 
the text (by Margaret L. Randolph) are delicately 
drawn and well printed, and in its general appear- 
ance the little volume is thoroughly artistic. (Charles 
L. Webster & Co., New York. $1.) 

Professor Charles A, Stoddard of the “ Observer ” is 


From “ English Cathedrals.” (The Century Company.) 





mance. ‘The binding is of 
fine design and has a rich 
decoration in gold. ($3.50.) 
The same firm send us the 
Boydell edition of Charles 
and Mary Lamb’s_ ever 
fresh and pleasing Zales 
from Shakespeare, also 
handsomely illustrated 
with photogravures(a score 
in all) from steel engrav- 
ings. ($2.50.) 

No living writer on 
science possesses the sense 
of the interesting in so 
lively a degree as Sir John 
Lubbock. His Beauties of 
Nature is a delightfully 
popular series of talks 
about animal and _ plant 
life, woods, fields, moun- 
tains, oceans, seas, and 
skies. In each realm of 
science he picks out beau- 
tiful specimens, odd phe- 
nomena, significant feat- 
ures, and mingles all these 
odds and ends of knowl- 
edge with clear interpreta- 
tion and a high spirit of 
reverence for nature and 
its inner meaning. It isa 
good and an inspiring book 
for boy or man. (Macmillan 
& Co., New York. $1.50.) 

The late John Flavel Mines, “ Felix Oldboy,” wrote of 
old New York, “ To me it is all a sweet and stately epic.” 
In the present-day hurly-burly of metropolitan business 
life it is well to stop and remember that Manhattan Island 
has a history; that it is full of associations, traditions, and 
even legend ; and that the charm of old-time manners and 
fashions is to be found in our city annals with as fresh 
flavor as in Boston or Philadelphia. The papers included 











in Mr. Mines’s A Zour Around New York were warmly 
welcomed by a great number of readers when they ap- 
peared in the “Evening Post” and ‘ Commercial Adver- 
tiser,” and they certainly deserve being preserved in their 
present handsome book form. ‘There are over one hundred 
and fifty woodcuts, 


(Harper & Brothers, New York. $3.) 








From “Indian Fairy Tales.’ (G. P Putnam's Sons.) 
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No purer or daintier story of French life was ever 
written than Jean de la Bréte’s My Uncle and My Curé. Its 
humor is of a fantastic but thoroughly refined order, and 
it is quite free from the sentimentalism and artificiality 
that mark so many of the French stories intended for young 
girls’ reading. The edition sent us by Dodd, Mead & Co., 
of this city, has the advantage of many process illustra- 
tions, and the translation is a very good one. ($1.75.) 

Aurora Leigh and Other Poems, by Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning (The F. A. Stokes Company, New York. $3), 
contains the long poem which gives the book its name, 
“A Drama of Exile,” “The Seraphim,” and “ Prometheus 
Bound,” is well printed, tastefully illustrated, and put in 
rather a showy binding. A companion volume bearing 
the same imprint contains selections from the Poetical 
Works of Robert Browning, and includes those pieces from 
his hand which may be thought to be fairly representa- 
tive of the lighter and more popular side of his work. 
This volume is also profusely illustrated by Thomas Mc- 
Ilvaine. ($3.) 

It is not an easy task to re-tell in prose those great 
stories with which the world is familiar in verse, but this 
is what Mr. Harrison S. Morris has attempted in the three 
volumes which contain Zales from Ten Poets. ‘The char- 
acter of his selections is indicated by the contents of the 
first volume, which: contains Browning’s “ Ring and the 
Book,” Tennyson’s “ Princess,”’ Rossetti’s “ Rose-Mary,” 
and William Morris’s “ Lovers of Gudrun.” The story in 
each of these poems Mr. Morris has put into prose, pre- 
serving, as far as possible, the dramatic element by inter- 
jecting a large amount of conversational matter. The 
value of this attempt may be questioned by many who 
will see no reason why Tennyson’s “ Princess,” for in- 
stance, cannot be as quickly and easily read in the origi- 
nal form as in prose, but it must be confessed that Mr. 
Morris has succeeded in telling the different stories with 
taste and with interest. (The J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia. $3.) 

Very similar in method and treatment are the five vol- 
umes which contain Zales from the Dramatists, by 
Charles Morris, who last year gave us the “ Stories of 
King Arthur and the Knights of the Round Table.” In 
his preface Mr. Morris tells us that the present work was 
suggested by Lamb’s “ Tales from Shakespeare,” al- 
though he modestly disclaims any attempt to imitate ,or 
approach that inimitable work so far as style is con- 
cerned. Thescope of Mr. Morris’s attempt is indicated by 
the contents of the first volume, which includes Ben Jon- 
son’s “Every Man in His Humor,” Massinger’s “ New 
Way to Pay Old Debts,” Otway’s “Venice Preserved,” 
Farquhar’s “ The Beaux’ Stratagem,” and Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s “ Philaster ; or, Love Lies Bleeding.” In each 
instance the story of the play is told ina condensed form 
both by narrative and by conversation, and each play is 
introduced by a brief note giving a few important facts 
with regard to its author. (The J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 4 vols. $4.) 

It is many years since Dr. Francis Parkman’s Oregon 
Trail began to attract readers by reason of the charm 
of its style, as well as the novelty of its material. Many 
books have since followed in a kindred vein, but none 
have equalled in charm this pioneer work. It is still the 
most vivid, picturesque, and attractive description of old- 
time frontier life in our literature. It was a very happy 
thought on the part of Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. (Bos- 
ton) to issue this book in holiday form as an octavo, 
printed on a spacious page from a large type, bound in 
leather, and with illustrations from that master of Indian 
and frontier portraiture, Mr. Remington. ($4.) 

Last year Messrs. Macmillan & Co. gave us an illus- 
trated edition of Mrs. Oliphant’s “ Makers of Florence,” 
a delightful book so far as the text is concerned, and a 
book of great attractiveness when the photographs were 
added. This year the same publishers have applied a 
similar treatment to Mrs. Oliphant’s AZakers of Venice, 
issuing it as a compact octavo, with a profusion of photo- 
graphs, which preserve and convey the charm of the most 
fascinating of modern cities. There are very few books 
of the season which surpass this volume in permanent 
interest or in attractiveness to the eye. ($6.) 


Messrs. Roberts Brothers (Boston) have issued in a 
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very simple but elegant volume Zhe Complete Poetical 
Works of Mrs. Helen Hunt Jackson. The simple device 
of putting a broad band of gilt around the edges of the 
cover and across the back, and of gilding all the edges 
of the pages, has made the book a striking one. It is very 
well printed and is illustrated with taste, skill, and rea- 
sonable freshness of invention. It is the most satisfac- 
tory form in which Mrs. Jackson’s poems have yet ap- 
peared, and it is, in fact, a worthy dress for her most 
characteristic work. ($3.) 

Selections from the essays of Charles Lamb have been 
made on many principles, but when Mr. Brander Matthews. 
hit upon the plan of bringing together in a single volume: 
the Dramatic Essays of Charles Lamb, he added appre- 
ciably to the possibilities of enjoying to the utmost one 
of the most delightful writers of modern times. It need 
not be said that Lamb was an enthusiastic student of the 
drama, and that he did as much as any one—perhaps more 
than any one of his contemporaries—to revive an interest 
in the older dramatists. This volume includes many of the 
best known and most characteristic essays, beginning 
with “ My First Play.” Mr. Matthews contributes to the 
volume a very entertaining and vivacious essay on Charles. 
Lamb and the theatre. The book is very handsomely 
made, and derives special interest and value from the 
introduction of a large number of portraits. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co., New York. $2.) 

Those who have felt the peculiar fascination of the Lon- 
don streets will greatly enjoy Charing Cross to St. Paul’s,. 
for which Justin McCarthy furnishes the text—‘ notes” 
he calls his entertaining sketches and studies—while Mr. 
Joseph Pennell supplies pen-and-ink “vignettes.”” In this. 
manner the Strand, Charing Cross, Chancery Lane, Fleet 
Street, St. Paul’s, and many other famous localities are 
brought before the eye, while the incidents and historical 
associations are admirably suggested. The drawings are: 
capitally done. (Macmillan & Co., New York. $2.) 

Two attractive examples of foreign presswork come 
to us from Dodd, Mead & Co. and Estes & Lauriat. The 
former are the American publishers of the dainty Jouaust 
edition of the Memoirs of Madame de Staal-de Launay,. 
translated by Cora Hamilton Bell, with forty-one etch- 
ings by Lalauze. ($10.) This is a beautiful example of 
French bookmaking. The white vellum covers bear let- 
tering in tints. The text page is one of excellent pro- 
portions, and the etchings are refined and attractive, al- 
though the printing is weaker than it should be in a time: 
when steel facing protects the etching plate so perfectly. 
The translation is quite in the spirit of the eighteenth 
century, and for those who prefer the translation to the 
original there could hardly be a more satisfactory edition 
of this most delightfully egotistical autobiography. The 
artist who illustrated these memoirs also illustrated the 
Vicar of Wakefield. (Estes & Lauriat, Boston. $3.50.) This- 
is a pretty little book in a delicate white dress of vellum 
and pale blue, and Lalauze’s work and the head and tail 
pieces give it an air of special distinction; yet we are 
compelled to admit that Lalauze is not the closest sym- 
pathizer with the Vicar. When we remember Delacroix’s: 
strange interpretation of Hamlet, one is tempted to pro- 
test against any international episodes of the kind; and 
yet we do not forget Leloir’s charming rendering of the 
“ Sentimental Journey.” 

A book admirably suited for a Christmas gift is Zhe 
Earthly Footprints of Our Risen Lord, of which a new 
edition is sent to us by the F, H. Revell Company, of this 
city. It contains a continuous narrative, collated from the 
Gospels, and is illustrated by over a hundred half-tone 
reproductions of the great masterpieces of religious art. 
Dr. John Hall furnishes the introduction. We have here- 
tofore spoken in commendation of the object here at- 
tempted and the good judgment shown in the process of 
collation. ($2.) The same publishers send Welsh Pictures 
Drawn by Pencil and Pen, in which ten Welsh writers, under 
the general editorship of Mr. Richard Lovett, combine to 
describe the most picturesque and beautiful features of 
that interesting land. Natural scenery, antiquities, and 
architecture are given due prominence. This is one of 
the best volumes in the famous “ Pen and Pencil ”’ series, 
several volumes of which have been reviewed in. our 
columns from year to year. ($3.20.) 
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Books for Boys 


To answer the question, What do boys like to read about? 
one needs only to glance at the huge pile of holiday books for 
boys which the publishers have sent forth this year. They like 
to read of stirring adventure by land or sea (particularly, one 
would say, by sea), of travel in far countries, of historical narra- 
tions about warlike and heroic epochs, of sports of all kinds. 
If these things be set forth in the form of fiction, so much the 
better ; if they be copiously illustrated, better still; but the ker- 
nel of the nut, the real attraction to the boyish taste, lies in the 
elements named. To this taste nine out of ten of these boys’ 
books appeal. It is in the main an honest, wholesome, out-of- 
doors, manly taste; all depends on the way in which the author 
caters to it. 
Treated by one 
man, the result 
is lurid, fever- 
ish, dime-novel- 
like in all but 
price; in an- 
other’s hands, 
the result is 
something very 
like literature. 
As we turn over 
these books we 
are struck with 
their high gen- 
eral average 
and their free- 
dom from un- Ait 
healthful _sen- ——s ey . AMT 
sationalism, [yet Un iSey GZ lh 
especially when Nh AWAIT ARTE TUT a Wp Ip 
the temptation Pate WH) | Wipes 
is considered. (ees 
Two or three 
books of last 
year were, per- 
haps, _ better 
than anything 
here found (Mr. 
Stoddard’s“Lit- 
tle Smoke” and 
Howard Pyle’s 
“Men of Iron,” 
for instance), 
but the number 
and evenness in 
quality of the 
books that can 
be _ cordially 
praised are re- 
markable. 

Here, for in- 
Stance, is a 
group of tales 
that have the 
freshsea-breeze 
about them. 
Kirk Monroe’s 
Canoemates is 
a story of ca- 
noeing by boys 
off the Florida 
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King of Bute makes a fine subject for a stirring tale. Mr. 
Leighton’s “ Pilots of Pomona” wiil be remembered as one of 
the best-received of last year’s boys’ stories. It had a homely 
Scotch touch, something like Barrie’s. This, of course, is miss- 
ing in the present book, and in its place we have a rather stilted 
antique phraseology. The story itself is vigorous and well told. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, $1.50.) To come back 
again from ancient Scotland to modern Florida, we find in Mr. 
C. F. Holder’s Along the Florida Reef an excellent story of 
camping and fishing life, in which the boys have the advantage 
of the company and instruction of a naturalist who teaches them 
immensely interesting things about fishes, crabs, seaweed, shells, 
and other wonders of the sea. The pictures of this book are 
scientifically accurate, and it is both a story and a beginner’s 
natural history 
of the sea. (D. 
Appleton 4 & 
Co., New York, 
$1.50.) Hora- 
tio Alger is a 
prime favorite 
with boys. His 
Young Boat- 
man is crude 
enough in lite- 
rary art, but it 
has its moral of 
persistence and 
pluck, and its 
hero emerges 
in a manly 
way from a 
trying position. 
(Penn Publish. 
ing Company, 
Philadelphia, 
$1.50.) Much 
better in lite- 
rary execution, 
and == equally 
interesting in 
plot, is W. C. 
Metcalfe’s 
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Fs auraile' Aboveboard, a 
NG Wye tale of sea-ad- 
i XY A hen || venture and 
hs, } \y of fights with 
i tite Weeiem  f Spanish pi- 
Weak rates. (Thos. 

\ i ) | Whittaker, New 
M7 York, $1.50.) 

The same pub- 

lisher issues the 

Rev. Edward 

A. Rand’s A 


Candle in the 
Sea, the plot of 
which leads to 
a graphic pic- 
ture of light- 
house life. Mr. 
Rand has made 
a special study 
of this subject, 
and pictures its 
methods, trials, 








Reef, among and dangerselo- 
the Seminoles, quently. ($1.z5.) 
and through the _ GIOVANNI TOOK HIS USUAL BOYISH POSF WITH HIS HANDS ON HIS HIPs. Among boys’ 
Everglades. From “ Giovanni.” (Charles Scribner's Sons.) books — which 
The reader have a strong 


finds that Mr. 

Monroe knows all about canoes, knows Florida, and knows boys. 
The book does not “ smell of the lamp,” as do many of the English 
out-of-doors books. It is fresh, vivacious, full of incident, and 
really instructive. We like it even better than “ Dorymates,” 
last year’s companion volume. (Harper & Brothers, New York, 
$1.25.) Equally vivacious, though hardly as carefully worked 
out or as abounding in special knowledge, is Herbert D. Ward’s 
Captain of the Kittiewink. To an adult’s taste it is too con- 
Stantly facetious; but perhaps the boys may not think so. It 
tells the story of a boy who goes on a cruise for his health and 
has some odd adventures. (Roberts Brothers, Boston, $1.25.) 
Partly a sea-story, though in the main a historical romance, is 
Robert Leighton’s Zhe Thirsty Sword, which tells of the Norse 
invasion of Scotland about the year 1263. The sea-rover 
Roderic MacAlpin is a fierce fighter, and his feud with the 


basis in history, 
we come first upon our old friend Mr. G. A. Henty, who turns out 
his four or five stories a year with the regularity—and it must 
be added with the evenness—of machine work. In Beric the 
Briton he gives us some idea of how England appeared to the 
Romans, and of how Rome looked to a British boy captive, who 
is brought before Nero, and escapes a gladiatorial show alive ; 
In Greek Waters brings its boy hero to the Grecian struggle 
for independence in 1821—of course the boy is English—the 
capacity of Mr. Henty’s English boys for getting into trouble 
all over creation is only surpassed by their skill in getting out; 
Condemned as a Nihilist brings the inevitable English lad into 
the invariable trouble at St. Petersburg, whence he escapes 
home vza Siberia and the Arctic Ocean. There isn’t a particle 
of harm about Mr. Henty’s books; boys like them; they are 
ingenious, and in no small degree instructive. In England they 
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are popular in the highest degree, and they have their share of 
favor in this country. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
$1.50 each.) Speaking critically, we confess we find American 
workmanship in this kind of writing vastly better than the 
English. Here, for instance, are two historical stories, Mr. W. 
O. Stoddard’s Battle of New York,and Mr. W. J. Gordon’s 
Englishman’s Haven. The first tells the splendid story of 
Louisbourg—a dead city ; the second tells of the Draft Riots in 
this city, and of war-time in the metropolis generally. Both are 
written dramatically, and the characters have life and action. 
Historically Mr. Gordon’s book is the more faithful picture. 
Both books are finely printed and prettily bound; the process 
illustrations vary greatly both in their drawing and in their 
printing. (D. Appleton & Co., New York, $1.50 each.) The 
same publishers send the Rev. A. J. Church’s Pictures from 
Roman Life and History, in which narrative sketches of great 
Roman emperors and of incidents of Rome’s history are mingled 
with much picturesquely presented talk about Roman home life, 
manners, and customs. Dr. Church is always scholarly, never 
dull. Zhe Siege of Norwich Castle, by M. M. Blake, is a story 
of the Saxon-Norman contest at its very end, a tragic and pitiful 
tale, full of the spirit of the past. (Macmillan & Co., New York, 
$1.50. 

the first place among the illustrated books of travel is rightly 
claimed by those indefatigable “ globe-trotters,” Colonel Thomas 
W. Knox’s Boy Travellers. Frank and Fred now have an 
interesting girl traveler with them; and Mary and Mrs. Bassett 
contribute not a little to the sprightliness of the talk. Central 
Europe is the scene of this year’s travel. France, Switzerland, 
and Austria furnish a wide field for observation, reminiscence, 
incident, and adventure. The scheme is the same as in the pre- 
ceding volumes ; picturesqueness is given first place; tradition, 
legend, history, literature—all are drawn upon cleverly and 
woven into natural and lively dialogue. Almost every page has 
its picture. The incentives to intelligent curiosity are as plenti- 
ful as the material for present entertainment. (Harper & Broth- 
ers, $3.) Somewhat similar in plan is Harry W. French’s 
Around the World through the Arctics and Tropics. Both 
the route and the purpose of the journey are unusual, and the 
latter gives an exciting plot to the book. The illustrations are 
numerous and good. The rapid descriptive glances at Green- 
land, Norway, Russia, India, Turkey, and the Holy Land are 
graphic, and the author carries on story and description easily 
and clearly. (D. Lothrop Company, Boston, $1.50.) Mr. E. J. 
Glave was one of Stanley’s pioneer officers, and has written much 
and well about Africa. Jn Savage Africa tells the story 
of six years of adventure in 
Congo Land in the service of 
the African International Asso- 
ciation. The country is an in- 
tensely interesting one in its 
people, its commercial impor- 
tance, and its possibilites, and 
Mr. Glave uses the material 
gained by hardship and dan- 
ger with fine effect. Mr. Stan- 
ley furnishes an introduction, 
and there are many pictures 
by the author and other artists. 
(De Witt Publishing House, 
New York, $2.) 

Coming to travel in our own 
country, we have the annual 
volume of the “ Zig-Zag "series, 
Zig-Zag Journeys on the Mis- 
sissippi, which is useful as a 
preparation for next year’s 
World’s Fair, as it consists 
mainly of stories bearing on 
the discovery of the country, 
on Chicago, and on the Missis- 
sippi Valley. The title hardly 
suggests all that there is in 
the book. Mr. Hezekiah But- 
terworth in this, as in his 
other “ Zig-Zags,” mingles a 
good deal of both fun and 
poetry with his information, 
and the result, if somewhat on 
a patchwork order, is amusing 
and attractive. (Estes & Lau- 
riat, Boston, $1.75.) The in- 
viting title Through the Wilds 
belongs to a quarto volume 
of four hundred pages, having 
three hundred illustrations 
notably well selected. In it 
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Captain Charles A. J. 
Farrar writes of camp- 
ing, fishing, and hunt- 
ing in the woods of 
northern New Hamp- 
shire and Maine. 
Older sportsmen as 
well as boys will find 
good reading here, 
and, indeed, every 
lover of our wilder 
New England regions 
can take real pleasure 
in the book. We 
strongly commend it. 
(Estes & Lauriat, Bos- 
ton, $2.50.) Mr. W. 
B. Allen’s Gulf and 
Glacier takes his boy 
readers to Alaska, and 
has many cheerfully 
told incidents of rail- 
travel, bear-hunting, 
and exploration. It 
is the last volume of 
his “Pine Cone” 
series. (D. Lothrop 
Company, Boston, $1.) 
Here are more sto- 
ries pure and simple: Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis’s Kent 
Hampden is a story of the days of Henry Clay; its hero 
is a sturdy Southern lad who solves some difficult problems 
that might well have posed a veteran detective; the literary 
workmanship is good, and we class this among the very best 
boys’ stories of the year. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
$1.) Mr. G.M. Fenn’s Rajah of Dah is the most exciting 
boys’ story of the year—one that would hold the attention of 
the most jaded novel-reader. For boys we fear it is really too 
exciting to be quite wholesome. (Thomas Whittaker, New 
York, $1.25.) Professor H. H. Boyesen’s stories of Boyhood in 
Norway are charming renderings of young Norse life and 
character, and have distinct literary quality. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York, $1.50.) Mr. R. M. Ballantyne is re- 
garded by many as the legitimate successor of Mayne Reid 
as a writer of tales of adventure. And Mr. Stevenson, in his 
delightful introductory lines to “ Treasure Island,” joyously links 
his name with Cooper’s— 
Ballantyne the brave, 
And Cooper of the wood and wave. 
Here are his choicest stories, 
and they range in subject from 
the Andes to the Red River, 
from the London fire brigade 
to the Western gold mine. 
Thirteen volumes are pub- 
lished by Dodd, Mead & Co., 
of this city, at $1 each. Zom 
Clifton, by Warren Lee Goss, 
is a military story, full of pic- 
tures of army and pioneer life. 
It is worthy the author of 
“Jed.” (T. Y. Crowell & Co., 
Boston, $1.50.) The same 
publishers have two capital 
books by Anna C. Ray, Jn 
Blue Creek Catton and Cadets 
of Flemming Hall. The first 
tells of a pleasant summer in 
a mining camp, the second is 
a jolly tale of school life. 
The author has vigor and 
charm of style. ($1.25 each.) 
Another readable but some- 
what too sensational story of 
school life is André Laurie’s 
Schoolboy Days in Russia, 
translated by Laura E. Ken- 
dall. (Estes & Lauriat, Bos- 
ton, $1.50.) Ingersoll Lock- 
wood’s Baron Trump's Mar- 
vellous Underground Fourney 
is a Munchausen-like kind of 
burlesque which is altogether - 
too elaborate and long drawn 
out. (Lee & Shepard, Bos- 
ton, $2.) Vastly better, and a 
model boys’ story in many 
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ways, is J. T. Trowbridge’s Fortunes of Toby Trafford. Mr. 
Trowbridge’s hold on boys does not tail as he grows older. 
He is here, as in how many former stories, natural, vigorous, and 
sincere. A good spice of fun and plentiful incident make Toby's 
life a highly interesting one. (Lee & Shepard, Boston, $1.25.) 

St. Dunstan’s Clock is a story of London in 1666, the year of 
the Great Fire, which is described most vividly and which brings 
the plot to a crisis and a happy ending—the general calamity 
proving of individual benefit, material and moral, to the charac- 
ters in the tale. The scene is partly laid in two old “timber 
houses ” in Fleet Street, lately torn down, which stood under the 
eaves of St. Dunstan’s. The curious clock which extended out 
from the church into Fleet Street is now in Regent’s Park, 
together with the figures of Gog and Magog which strike the 
quarters with brazen clubs on a gong. The maker of the clock, 
his apprentice, his fair daughter, and a typical usurer of the 
times are among the characters. Pictures of the London swept 
away by the fire add greatly to the interest. Mr. E. Ward, the 
author, is to be complimented on a story which both boys and 
their elders will find agreeable reading. (Macmillan & Co., 
New York, $1.50.) 

Mr. Hezekiah Butterworth most aptly describes his new book, 
In the Boyhood of Lincoin, as a true picture in a framework of 
fiction. It is a little hard sometimes to tell which is which as 
between the fiction and the history, but the drafts on the imag- 
ination are strictly in accord with the time and people portrayed. 
The Tunker schoolmaster, the Indian “ Waubeno,” the pio- 
neers and pioneers’ boys, all are vigorously drawn and essentially 
typical. We get here a close rendering of the social surround- 
ings, the traditions, the hardships, and the humors of border life. 
There are many pictures. (D. Appleton & Co., New York, $1.50.) 

The Boy’s Own Outdoor Book is of English authorship, and 
contains articles on outdoor sports by athletes of renown—thus, 
W. G. Grace writes on Cricket; Captain Webb on Swimming; 
Gordon Stables on Ice Yachting, and so on; the whole subject of 
games and sports in the open is fully and carefully covered. 
There are many woodcuts. (J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadel- 
phia, $3.50.) 


Girls’ Books 


The author of “Miss Toosey’s Mission” in Baby Fohn 
(Roberts Brothers, Boston, 50 cts.) has written a story showing 
the influence of a baby on the father and mother. It is refresh- 
ing to have the story end with true happiness for all. As much 
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cannot be said of Dear (same author and publishers). The 
story is morbid, presenting a most unnatural mother, an abnor- 
mally good heroine, “ Dear,” and a helpless tool of a son. One 
always wants to ask why such a book is written. 

A Child of the Precinct, by Sarah Doudney (Anson D. F. 
Randolph & Co., New York), is a story of child life in England, 
and is so complete that it closes when the heroine has a daughter 
as old as she was when the story opened. Hildegarde’s Home 
and Hildegarde's Holiday, by Laura E. Richards (Estes & 
Lauriat, Boston), are parts of one story. The characters are ele- 
vated, the homes refined, and time spent in reading these books 
is spent in good company. 

Three Vassar Girls in the Holy Land, by Elizabeth W. Champ- 
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ney (Estes & Lauriat, $1.50), continues the well-known series. 
Witch Winnie’s Studio, by the same author (Dodd, Mead & Co., 
New York), is also a book in a series by Mrs. Champney. We 
have had “ Witch Winnie,” “ Witch Winnie’s Mystery,” and Win- 
nie’s career is further unfolded in this story, to the point where it 
becomes romantic. The incidents in the book follow so closely 
recent events in the art world of New York that the story is 
very realistic; the introduction of well-known names "intensifies 
the sense of every-day recordings. ($1.50.) 

A most interesting addition to the Riverside Library for 
Young People (Houghton, Mifilin & Co., Boston, 75 cts.) is /apan 
in History, Folk Lore, and Art, by William Elliot Griffis. The 
author’s name insures a book that presents its subject realisti- 
cally and in the true literary form. Zhe Story of a Child, by 
Margaret Deland, published by the same firm, is the story 
of a child of nervous, imaginative temperament brought up in 
a home with a rarefied moral atmosphere, who is influenced 
by another child, whose temperament and training make her a 
being of another world, to an act that makes the book dramatic. 
Some readers may put the book down with the feeling that the 
story is not complete; others will be grateful for the opportunity 
to make their own ending to the story, through which runs the 
thread of a pathetic love story. ($1.25.) 

Five Little Peppers Grown Up, by Margaret Sidney (D. Lo- 
throp Company, Boston, $1.50), completes the life story of the 
charming Peppers. The other two books of this series—“ Five 
Little Peppers and How They Grew” and “ Five Little Peppers 
Midway ”—have made friends for this new volume. The last of 
this series is open to the criticism of sentimentality. The reader 
is apt to grow tired of Polly’s perfection, and to doubt the wis- 
dom of creating a heroine for readers of the age to which this 
book appeals, with whom all the “ grown-up ” boys of the book 
fall in love. A proposal across a mother’s lap has at least the 
merit of originality. Famous Types of Womanhood, by Sarah 
Knowles Bolton (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., Boston, $1.50), con- 
tinues a series designed to introduce young readers as well as 
older ones to people whom itis a privilege to know. The reader 
is here made acquainted with Queen Louise of Prussia, Madame 
Récamier, Harriet Martineau, Jenny Lind, and other women 
famous because of their character or their works. J/onica, the 
Mesa Maiden and Mixed Pickles are both written by Mrs. 
Evelyn Raymond and published by T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
“ Monica” is the story of a brave, devoted girl, a Spaniard of 
southern California. The account of‘the life in this delightful 
country, both of the native and the tourist, will fill the time of 
the reader pleasantly and profitably ; the story is romantic, as a 
story must be when the scene is laid in this locality. “ Mixed 
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Pickles ” is a delightful story cf a group of children brought 
together {under a grandmother’s roof. The story is full of a 
moral tonic, showing the influence of strong, healthy natures on 
a pampered, misunderstood one. ($1.25 each.) 

A Rosebud Garden of Girls, by Nora Perry (Little, Brown & 
Co., Boston, $1.50), is a collection of short stories. The Arling- 
ton girls, the chief figures in the opening story, “ The Cottage 
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Neighbors,” are rather irritating young people until one remem- 
bers that their manners and opinions are used “to point a moral 
and adorn a tale.” The other stories in the book are more artis- 
tic, and much more worthy of the writer. 

Fulie, by Alice F. Jackson (The F. H. Revell Company, 
New York, $1), is the story of the child life of the family of an 
English officer stationed in India. The family are in England at 
the time of the father’s death, and the story deals with their life 
after that event. It deserves success. Three books, Dot-and- 
Go-One ($1.25), by M. Blanche Hayward, For France and Free- 
dom ($1.25), by Emma Leslie, and Mot by Bread Alone ($1.50), 
by the author of “ The Occupations of a Retired Life” (The F. 
H. Revell Company, New York), are all stories with a decid- 
edly foreign flavor, but acceptable. ‘ Not by Bread Alone ” has 
a most delightful character in the person of Mr. Asquith, whose 
motives and manners leave the readers with higher standards of 
life. Thoughts of Busy Girls, edited by Grace H. Dodge (Cas- 
sell Publishing Company, New York, 50 cts.), is not a new book, 
but it is one well worthy of frequent mention. The book deserves 
the study of any girl who anticipates working in the lines to 
which Miss Dodge has devoted her life. 


Children’s Books 


The first wish that comes to the fortunate reviewer of chil- 
dren’s books this year is for the return of the days that are no 
more—happy, credulous childhood, when, though our cat did 
not walk on its hind legs, and behave with the perversity of the 
little children of our neighborhood, it never seemed impossible 
for the cat and kittens which we did not know to act as cats do 
in A Book of Cheerful Cats, by J. G. Francis (The Century 
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Company, New York, $1). From the first page depicting the 
mortification of the mother cat at the rude behavior of her fam- 
ily, to the last page, witnessing the capture and destruction of the 
catnip ball, cats, kittens, dogs, donkeys, and their friends put the 
reader in sympathy, and for the moment childhood returns. 
The Admiral’s Caravan, by Charles E. Carryl, published by 
the same company, suggests “ Alice in Wonderland,” and yet 
has a charm of its own. The children of to-day need these 
purely imaginative books to counteract the effect of school press- 
ure, and the dilutions of history, science, and literature that 
are the mental “ infants’ foods” of the present day. ($1.50.) 

A Christmas Carol, by Phillips Brooks (E. P. Dutton, New 
York), does not need the reviewer’s word of approval. This 
carol is beautifully illustrated, and will be one of the attractive 
paper-bound books of the season. Zhe Story of a Short Life 
($1.50), by Juliana Horatia Ewing, issued by the same com- 
pany as a holiday book, is beautifully bound in white, with a 
conventionalized band of Christmas roses and ribbon on the 
cover. The old-time quaintness of the little hero, and the local 
color that makes that story seem so real, receive new charm 
presented in so beautiful a dress. Zhe Talking Clock is, as its 
name indicates, a collection of stories and poems by Mrs. 
Molesworth and other writers of stories and poetry for children, 
told to the listening children by aclock. The beautiful illus- 
trations make the book as valuable for educating the eye as the 
stories and poetry in the book are for educating ear and heart. 
This book equals, in the beauty of its illustrations, Our Little 
Men and Manners, which is giving it high praise. The pub- 
lishers (E. P. Dutton, New York) deserve thanks for the care 
exercised in the making of these books. 

More Good Times at Hackmatack, by Mary P. Wells Smith 
(Roberts Brothers, Boston, $1.25), is a healthy, vigorous story 
that appeals to the imagination of boys and girls from ten to 
fifteen years of age. Under the Water-Oaks, by Marian 
Brewster ($1.25), issued by the same publishers, is a story for 
boys. The story is exciting, and abounds in incidents of mur- 
derous tramps, cyclones, sheep-shearing, and riding to and fro 
on more or less dangerous errands. Zhe Story of Fuliette ($1), 
published by the same house, and written by Beatrice Washing- 
ton, is the story of an enchanted castle, with the fairy queen, 
princess, and prince. There are dragons guarding treasures, 
and all the bewildering attractions of the well-written fairy tale. 
The Little Sister of Wilifred ($1), by A.G. Plympton, is another 
attractive book published by Roberts Brothers. It is a rather 
unnatural story of twin baby girls separated in babyhood and 
meeting when ten years old, one having been adopted by a 
wealthy man, the other by the keeper of a small hotel; one a 
petted darling, the other a “slavy.” The conversation when 
they meet—by the way, why does the artist represent them as 
about six?—would do credit to young women of twenty. 
Rhymes and Ballads for Girls and Boys (Roberts Brothers, 
$1.50) will be gladly welcomed, as is everything from the pen 
of Susan Coolidge. “Queen Margaret’s Needles” is one of 
the prettiest ballads, if not the prettiest, in the book; it is an 
omen of good when such a book appears at this season when 
the merest literary thread suffices so often to make a Christmas 
story holiday book. The book is illustrated by Harriet R. 
Richards, E..H. Garrett, and others. 

The Pot of Gold, by Mary E. Wilkins (D. Lothrop Company, 
Boston, Mass., $1.50), is a collection of short stories full of fai- 
ries, magic workers, good and bad kings and queens, and the 
thousand delights of fairy tales; entirely free from the didactic 
element that abounds in most of the literature for children of the 
present generation; each story is a sugar-coated pill of ethics. 
Ruby and Ruthy (published by the same house) is the work of 
Minnie E. Paull. The tale is of two playmates with tempera- 
ments that act and react, giving opportunities for many object- 
lessons in dialogue and incident, kindliness, good manners, and 
the other graces of life. Captain January, by Laura E. Rich- 
ards, illustrated by Frank T. Merrill (Estes & Lauriat, Boston, 
Mass., $1.25), is the story of a shipwreck, a baby cast ashore, and 
a beautiful life lived in a lighthouse by an old man and a loving 
child. Estes & Lauriat send out the usual annuals that are such 
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favorites with the little listeners, Chatterbox ($1.25), 
The Nursery ($1.25), and Little Ones ($1.75), as beau- 
tifully bound ‘and fully illustrated as usual. Zhe 
Knockabout Club (same publishers, $1.50) have gone 
to Mexico, and what they saw is well told by Fred A. 
Ober. Hildegarde’s Holiday (Estes & Lauriat, $1.25) 
is a book where the people, old and young, are familiar 
with the conventionalities of life, and practice them in 
the home life. There are two charming gitls, and a 
wealthy friend old in years but young in heart, who 
enable the reader to pass a pleasant interv: | of time. 
The girls will thank Laura E. Richards, the author. 
Elfie's Visit to Cloudland and the Moon, by Frances 
‘Vescelius Austin, illustrated by E. J. Austin, is, as its 
name indicates, a journey to the world of farcy. Many 
of the illustrations are captivating. (Estes & Lauriat, 
$1.25.) 

Maud Humphrey's Book of Fairy Tales (Frederick 
A. Stokes Company, New York) is exquisitely illustrated 
in colors. “ Goody Two Shoes,” “ Puss in Boots,” ard 
all the childhood favorites receive new attractions as 
presented by this artist. Zhe Bunny Stories, by John 
Howard Jewett (Frederick A. Stokes Company, $1.75) 
is a book to delight the lover of animals. Sunday 
{E. & J. B. Young & Co., New York) is a collection of 
stories, poems, and pictures that bear a close resemblance to col- 
lections not designed for so limited a use. 

This year Mr. Andrew Lang gives us the Green Fairy Book, 
having previously given us the Blue and the Red Fairy Books. 
The saddest part of the matter is his declaration that this will 
probably be the last of the books of many colors. In all these 
books the stories have been borrowed from many quarters and 
put together by a very skillful editor, who thoroughly under- 
stands his subject. There is nothing to be said about this book 
which was not ‘said about its predecessors, except to express 
regret that it is to be the last of the kind. The book is 
extremely well made, and full of illustration imaginative enough 
and bizarre enough to suit the stories. (Longmans, Green & 
Co., New York, $1.50.) 

Mrs. Molesworth’s books are rarely disappointing, and the 
attractive little volume which contains Zhe Girls and I: A 
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Veracious History (Macmillan & Co., New York, $1), will be 
cordially welcomed and heartily enjoyed by a large company of 
young readers. It is a story of the loss of an ornament, the 
hunt for it, and its final recovery. 

In the preface to Giovanni, and the Other Children who 
Have Made Stories (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, $1.50), 
Mrs. Burnett tells us that she has been writing ever since she 
was seven years old. In other words, life has always presented 
itself to her in story form, and this is one reason why her stories 
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have had such power of interesting others. Whatever may be 
their defects from a literary point of view, they have never lacked 
a certain freshness which is one of the very best qualities of 
successful writing. The twelve short stories contained in this 
volume were suggested to her, she tells us, by individual chil- 
dren, sometimes seen only for a moment in the different great 
cities of the world, but who have left a distinct image on her 
mind, and by that image the stories have been suggested. 

The Child Jesus, by Mrs. E. E. Bass (James H. Earle, Bos- 
ton), is an attempt to give children, in a story form, an account 
of the childhood of Jesus. It is hardly necessary to say that a 
volume of over three hundred pages cannot be made out of the . 
scant material respecting the childhood of Jesus without a good 
deal of elaboration. But the author writes with a restrained 
and educated imagination. She does not incorporate in her 
narrative the Apocryphal stories ; she does incorporate a great 
deal of information respecting ancient man- 
ners and customs, which make the childhood 
narrative vivid and real to children. The 
story is told in a conversational way, and will 
be found both interesting and instructive for 
Sabbath afternoon or evening reading by 
the father or mother to the younger children. 
It'is quite fully illustrated. 

Prince Dimple on His Travels, by Mrs. 
George A. Paull (Anson D. F. Randolph & 
Co., New York), is a story for very little folks, 
well written and well illustrated. The illus- 
trations give evidence of the activity as well 
as the taste of some kodak operator. 

Dr. Lincoln's. Children, by Kate W. Ham- 
ilton (Congregational Sunday-School and 
Publishing Company, Boston, $1) is a book 
for girls and boys from ten to thirteen years 
of age; it is a Sunday-school book of pleas- 
ant incident and moral victory. Stories for 
Children, by Lucretia P. Hale (Leach, Shewell 
& Sanborn, Boston, 40 cts.), is designed as a 
reader for schools as well as home reading. 
It is a series of chapters on elementary sci- 
ence, so written as to be within the compre- 
hension of very young readers. An Affair 
of Honor, by Alice Weber, illustrated by 
Emily J. Harding (J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia), sounds as though it might give 
the details of a duel, whereas it is a very 
harmless account of a small girl, a grand- 
mother, and a big brother. ($1.25.) 

Molly and Nan, by A. M. Wilson (the 
F.H. Revell Company, New York, 40 cents), 
is a book in which the young people “ pause ;” 
they do not stop. All the elderly people 
address them as “ Miss” or “ Master,” and 
the people “clinked glasses ” in the last paragraph, in wishing 
each other prosperity. Zales of Ancient Troy, edited by Wal- 
ter Montgomery (Estes & Lauriat, Boston, $1.25) gives these 
hundred-times-told tales briefly. The illustrations are, for a book 
published to-day, far below the standards of today. Christmas 
in Many Lands Series, four books (Estes & Lauriat, Boston, 
$2), are daintily bound and well illustrated. They are in the 
story form, and give us the story of Christmas in Germany, in 
England, in Italy, and in France. 
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Outlook in Missions 


From the Annual Survey of the work 
of the American Board (Congregational), 
1891-92, we gather that the raising up of 
an educated native ministry for the native 
churches, and for the mission supported by 
these churches in the Gilbert Islands, is 
the main feature of the work in the Ha- 
waiian Islands still supported by the 
Board. The Survey emphasizes the 
real motion of an empire (China) often 
spoken of as the synonym of rigid con- 
servatism, as seen (1) in the building of 
telegraph lines and railways; (2) the re- 
cent imperial proclamation defining the 
character and aims of Christian mission- 
aries, declaring them to be teachers of 
virtue, and commanding the people to 
treat them as guests and friends; and (3) 
the riots and mobs against foreigners. In 
the North China Mission of this Board 
alone, surrounding the Seven Nations of 
this organization, are 15,000,000 souls 
dependent upon its agencies for all the 
light of the Gospel they can receive. 
The three missions of the Board in Africa 
report increased activity. In Asiatic Tur- 
key there has been increased action in 
the line of providing an adequate native 
ministry ; multiplied and vexatious govern- 
mental interference with missionary work 
in all parts of the empire; and a more 
rapid spread of evangelical sentiment 
among the people and leaders of the 
old (Greek) churches. There are now 
thirty-one churches, with a membership of 
nearly fifteen hundred souls, in all the 
papal lands where the Board has missions, 
and the Gospel is preached regularly 
every Sabbath in more than sixty towns 
and cities. 

As to India, the Survey calls atten- 
tion to recent utterances by the Rev. 
G. F. Pentecost, which confirm the repre- 
sentations of others whose names are 
given, in which he says that “there are 
hundreds, yes, thousands, of converts who 
openly confess their faith in Christ, whose 
numbers are not returned in tables of 
missionary statistics, because they have 
not received baptism ; and other thousands 
who are yet secretly cherishing a faith in 
Christ which will presently burst out into 
open confession.” The Foreign Secre- 
taries of this Board ask from it, in this 
Survey, not less than forty new mission- 
ary families, and twenty single women, 
in order to properly maintain and develop 
its work in Africa, India, China, and 
Japan. The Board now sustains 20 
missions, with 95 stations, 1,126 out- 
stations, 1,347 places for stated preach- 
ing, with average congregations of 71,184 
hearers. Its ordained missionaries num- 
ber 183 (11 being physicians); its Ameri- 
can woman laborers, 333 ; native pastors, 
200 ; total native laborers, 2,600 ; churches, 
434; members of churches,|40,333 ; added 
during the year, 3,516; whole number 
from the first, as nearly as can be learned, 
122,023. To these figures are to be added 
those of the Board’s educational work: 
Theological seminaries, 16; pupils, 252; 
colleges and high schools, 70, with 4,259 
pupils, etc., etc., the total of those under 
instruction aggregating 47,330. The na- 
tive contributions for the year for mission- 
ary work were $92,723. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury, England, 
in a late missionary address, noticing the 
allegations that personal comfort and con- 
venience have been the great object with 
Protestant foreign missionaries, said, “ I 
believe it to be totally false,” and quoted 
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approvingly the words of a great American 
authority, thus: “ I was glad to see him 
write the other day with great strength 
and with true American force of expres- 
sion: ‘If you hear anything said of the 
missionaries in this country ’—I think it 
was China—‘if you hear anything said 
against their zeal and devotion, mind and 
contradict it—the fellow is simply not 
posted up.’ That I believe,” said the 
Archbishop, “to be the true account of 
the matter.” 


The New York “Independent,” in a 
statistical summary of the work done 
by the missionary societies of the world, 
puts the number of stations occupied 
as 10,311; male missionaries, 3,775; 
female, 2,539; native preachers, 11,979; 
churches, 2,419 ; communicants, 605,807 ; 
schools, 11,960; pupils, 575,829, and Sun- 
day-school scholars, 319,282. 

The educational institutions of the 
American Missionary Association (Congre- 
gational) in the Southern States have 
begun their fall work, with increased at- 
tendance. At the Normal School, Orange 
Park, Fla., this increase is seventy-seven 
per cent. beyond the entry of a year ago; 
at Fisk University, Tenn., seventy per 
cent.(in the higher departments); at Straight 
University, New Orleans, La., there are 
about four hundred pupils. 

The work of the American Missionary 
Association (Congregational) for the year 
just ended is thus summarized:—In the 
South: churches, 140; missionaries, male 
and female, 122; church members, 8,485 ; 
added during the year, 986; added by 
profession of faith, 733 ; scholars in church 
and mission Sunday-schools, 16,884. 
Among North American Indians: churches, 
12; church members, 461 ; schools, 12; mis- 
sionaries and teachers, 90; pupils in edu- 
cational schools of all grades, 511; Sun- 
day-school scholars, 1,047. Among the 
Chinese: schools, 19; teachers, 38; pu- 
pils, 1,176; ceased from idolatry, 222; 
professing faith in Christ, 178. The re- 
ceipts of this noble society for the year 
ending September 30 were $429,949.37, 
and it closed the year with a balance of 
$983 15 in its treasury. 

In public acknowledgment of the value 
of the service rendered to France by means 
of the McAIl Mission, says the * Congre- 
gationalist,” the President of the French 
Republic has conferred upon the Rev. Mr. 
McAIl the cross of the Legion of Honor. 
This is the first time in the history of 
France that it has been bestowed upon a 
missionary in view of his missionary work. 


The African M. E. Missionary Board 
(colored, in United States) numbers over 
five hundred thousand members, and four 
thousand preachers are connected with it. 


On the 15th of September the Turkish 
Government paid to the agent of the A. B. 
C. F. M. at Constantinople, through the 
United States Legation, the sum of $2,640, 
as indemnity for the destruction of their 
Mission House at Bourdour, and the de- 
struction and loss of property sustained by 
the Rev. Mr. Bartlett, one of its mission- 
aries. Besides this, five men probably guilty 
of setting fire to the House have been ar- 
rested and taken to Aiden, some fifty miles 
from the city of Smyrna. 


“ Missionary qualifications,” the notable 
paper read at the last (October) annual 
meeting of the A. B. C. F. M., at Chicago, 
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by the Rev. Secretary Judson Smith, is 
printed in full in the November “ Mission- 
ary Herald.” 


The Rev. R. P. Ashe, English mission- 
ary in Uganda, writes to the Church Mis- 
sionary Society of England that Captain 
Lugard, the British administrator of the 
East Africa Company, exercised the 
greatest patience in endeavoring to avert 
bloodshed. Mr. Ashe says that the im- 
mediate cause of the fighting at Mengo 
was the refusal of the king and the Roman 
Catholic party to hand over a man who 
shot dead one of the Protestants, the 
insulting of Captain Lugard’s messenger 
by the king, and the use of threatening 
language about the Company. Mr. Ashe 
also says that the Roman Catholic party 
had decided to force a conflict. In this 
connection it is to be stated that Bishop 
Tucker, of the Church Missionary Society’s 
mission in Uganda, and Mr. Lugard are 
at one in remonstrating against the aban- 
donment of the country by the British 
East Africa Company, and that Henry M. 
Stanley is earnestly protesting in England 
against it. The Earl of Rosebery, the 
new English Secretary of State for For- 
eign Affairs, has, after conference with a 
deputation from the Church Missionary 
Society, assured the East Africa Company 
that it cannot have Government aid in 
prolonging the occupation of the country 
until April 1, 1893. _Mr. Stanley declares 
that if the British do leave Uganda, Roman 
Catholics, Mohammedans, and heathens 
alike will soon be engaged in killing off 
each other, and that the only parties bene- 
fited will be the Arab slave-traders. It is 
now announced (since the above was writ- 
ten) that the British Government has de- 
cided to retain possession of Uganda, but 
that the East Africa Company will with- 
draw in March. 


The cathedral car used by Bishop 
Walker (P. E.) for religious services on 
Western railroads has proved so useful 
that a friend has offered to provide for him 
a boat to serve a similar purpose among 
the river towns. The P. E. mission 
building at Anik, Alaska, is pictured in this 
month’s “ Spirit of Missions ;” the report of 
the missionary’s labors during the past 
year at Nuklakayet, in that territory, is 
very full and interesting. ———“ Countries 
and People of South America ” is the title 
of a readable illustrated article of twelve 
pages in the current “Gospel in All 
Lands ”(M. E. missionary magazine)—— 
Receipts of the M. E. Missionary Society 
(U. S., North) —domestic and foreign—for 
eleven months closing with September 30 
were $970,852.32, being $87,337.78 less 
than the receipts for the same months of 
the previous year. In the November 
“Home Missionary ” (Congregational) a 
paper is printed which was read at the 
recent meeting of the Triennial Congrega- 
tional Council at Minneapolis, Minn., pre- 
pared by the Rev. Secretary J. B. Clark, 
which dealt largely with the “ responsibil- 
ity of this Home Missionary Society for 
the undue multiplication of feeble churches 
on missionary ground” at the West, and no 
one need be surprised to learn that it is 
plainly shown that such responsibility is, 
in most cases, mythical. The receipts 
of the American Home Missionary Society 
for the first six months of the current year, 
ending September 30, show a gain over 
the same months in 1891 of $62,586 49. 
Mr. and Mrs. Thornton and Miss 
Kittredge, appointees of the American 
Missionary Association (Congregational) 
have reached their field of labor in Alaska. 
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Correspondence 
Mr. Barrie Again 

To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Speaking of the quality of pity in litera- 
ture, Claudius Clear writes in the column 
of “The British Weekly” which he has 
invested with his own singular and inter- 
esting personality (the same column, by 
the way, where five years ago he penned 
the first notice of “Auld Licht Idylls,” 
and hazarded certain predictions since 
verified): “I have never seen a criticism of 
Mr. Barrie which recognizes the cardinal 
fact in his literary history—the change 
that took place between the ‘ Auld Licht 
Idylls’ and ‘ A Window in Thrums.’ All 
that could be said against the first book 
was that the writer stood too much out- 
side his subjects. He never betrayed 
sympathies or recognized personal duty in 
the circle of things he drew. The danger 
was that he might become a keen observer 
and nothing more. Landor was the type 
of such. His writings bear the stamp 
of the old mocking paganism—of a man 
with no Sparta to adorn or love. In‘A 
Window in Thrums ’—that immortal book 
—all was changed. It gave solemn and 
moving expression to thoughts that lay 
deep in the mind of the writer, but did not 
shine through at first.” The writer also 
refers obliquely to the conspicuous manner 
in which Mr. Barrie takes the side of re- 
ligious faith. Some of our readers may 
recollect that when we published last mid- 
summer the letter which Mr. Barrie wrote 
under the stress of a great sorrow, and 
which has since met with wide and hearty 
appreciation, this distinct personal note 
which has entered into Mr. Barrie’s latest 
works was spoken of as that phase of 
subjectivity which has contributed mainly 
to their success and popularity. The 
strength of Mr. Barrie’s work lies, indeed, 
in the fact that, in Ruskin’s sense, he “ leads 
us to love and reverence something with 
our whole heart.” M. 


The “ Christian Brotherhood 
Sunday ” 


Zo the Editors of The Christian Union: 

The proposal made in the columns of 
The Christian Union, in its issue of Sep- 
tember 3, for ministers to preach on Chris- 
tian unity October 30 met with a wide 
response. The recommendation was taken 
up very cordially by the press, and was 
thus heralded far and near. It was preé- 
sented at many ministerial conferences, as, 
for instance, the State Congregational As- 
sociation of Minnesota and the National 
Conference of the “ Disciples of Christ.” 
Some ministers who preached on the sub- 
ject distributed the pledge of the Brother- 
hood of Christian Unity among their con- 
gregations. A number write that they 
have been requested to continue the sub- 
ject, and, in some cases, co-operative meet- 
ings have followed directly from the 
preaching. It is interesting to observe 
that the ministers who adopted the sugges- 
tion are about equally, or rather propor- 
tionally, divided among the various denom- 
inations, orthodox and liberal. The breadth 
of the movement may be fairly inferred 
from this fact. The Rev. Thomas A. 
Dixon, Jr. (Baptist), distributed pledges 
among his audience at the hall of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, New 
York City. The number signed and re- 
turned was 340, divided as follows: De- 
nomination not given, 86; Baptist, 85; 


Methodist, 29; Presbyterian, 27; Episco- 


pal, 23; Reformed, 5; Congreyational, 4; 
Lutheran, 4; United Presbyterian, 2; Dis- 
ciples of Christ, 2; Roman Catholic, 1; 
Reformed Episcopal, 1; Jesus Only, 1; 
Unbeliever, 1; Friend, 1; Unitarian, 1 ; 
Mormon, 1 ; Non-church members, 66. 

The following report was sent from 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. : 

“The Christian Brotherhood Sunday 
was a marked success. Earnest sermon 
in the morning by the Rev. Jonathan Ed- 
wards, pastor of the Congregational 
church. In the evening a union meeting, 
a very large gathering, many from widely 
separated parts of the town, some of 
whom seldom attend any church. All 
were most attentive and interested. One 
Episcopal rector came from a mile dist2nt 
and made a fraternal address, bringing 
with him his choir of twenty boys to aid 
in the singing. Another Episcopal min- 
ister came from a mile or two in the op- 
posite direction, having changed his own 
service to speak and show his deep interest. 
Methodists were represented by a Pro- 
fessor in the Boston University resident 
here, and Unitarians by their excellent 
pastor near by, both in hearty remarks. 
Pledges of the Brotherhood of Christian 
Unity were circulated among the audience. 
Every one congratulated every one else on 
so friendly and earnest a service.” 

THEODORE F. SEWARD. 


A Plea for Language in the 
Public Schools 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

Allow me to thank you for the article 
on “English in the Schools,” that ap- 
peared in your last week’s issue. It was 
especially interesting to all lovers of lan- 
guage and to all interested in its develop- 
ment in the public schools. Yet, accept- 
ing the statement of the Overseers of 
Harvard College, I should like to put in 
a plea for the work already begun in 
Massachusetts concerning the teaching 
of language as ascience in the free schools 
of the State. 

To quote from the general plan adopted 
in a school ten miles from Boston: “ At 
the opening of the term an introductory 
talk on the history of English; a rapid 
sketch of its growth ; development of sen- 
tence work as the basis of written and 
spoken language; classification of words 
into groups or families; properties of 
each, with drill in purely technical gram- 
mar. Aim throughout, to teach pupils to 
work among words as geologists among 
stones and rocks.” 

Again, in a city in the northern part of 
the State each grade is given an Ameri- 
can poet to study. His life, character, and 
several poems are learned by the class, 
this work being incidental with the study 
of grammar on something the same plan 
as given above. 

These two illustrations may be excep- 
tions; but the exceptions in this case 
prove the rule, for they serve to show in 
what direction the schools have started. 

That there are teachers whose pronun- 
ciation is faulty, whose ideas of language 
are at the level of the commonplace, 
every one acknowledges. 

Still, when we remember that Max Miiller 
dates the study of language as a science 
only from the beginning of this century, 
while the wise of the earth are even now 
disputing over its fundamental principles, 
we, believing all things, hoping all things, 
can look forward with faith into the 
future—can look forward to that time 
when the beauty, and power of language 
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shall be felt by both pupil and teacher; 
when all shall unite in placing it among 
the foremost sciences of the age. 

L. B. I. 


—Nathaniel S. Barry, of Bristol, N. H., 
is the oldest living ex-Governor of a State 
in the United States. If he survives until 
September 1, 1896, he will be a centena- 
rian. He was a boy of very humble par- 
entage, became a tanner, as General Grant 
did, and in 1861 was elected Governor of 
New Hampshire. He is still a man of 
considerable physical and of unusual 
mental vigor, partly, he thinks, for the 
reason that he has not touched tobacco 
for thirty years, nor spirituous liquors for 
more than sixty. 


Two Things 


To Remember in Regard to 
Catarrh 


1st, It is a Constitutional Disease; and 
2d, It Requires a Constitutional 
Remedy. 


These two facts are now so well known to the 
medical fraternity that local applications, like snuffs 
and inhalants, are regarded as at best likely to give 
only sumpeeesy relief. To effect a permanent cure 
of catarrh requires a constitutional remedy like 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which, by purifying the blood, 
repairing the diseased tissues and imparting healthy 
tone to the affected organs, does give thorough and 
lasting cure. 

Read this from Mr. P. B. Stout, a well-known 
merchant and lumberman of Sheridan, Ind. : 

“T want to say, for the benefit of suffering 
humanity, that 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla is a Perma- 


nent Cure for Catarrh 


After suffering with catarrh in my head for a num- 

ber of years, and using every obtainable remedy, I 

was requested by our druggist, Mr. C. E. Elliott, to 

take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. I did so, and after using 

three or four bottles I am healed of the most annoy- 

ing disease the human system is heirto.” P. B. 
TOUT. 


An **A No. 1’’ Man 


“‘ The above testimonial is from an A No. 1 man of 
wealth and influence.” C. E, ELtiott, druggist, 
Sheridan, Indiana. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the best blood purifier, the best nerve helper, the 
best strength builder. Give it a trial. 


HOOD’S PILLS—For the livar and bowels, act 
easily yet promptly and efficiently. Price 2§c. 
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By Tuomas NELSON 
Pace. Mew Edition. 
IMustrated by W. T. , 
Smedley. Square lM 
12mo. $1.50. 

“The best short story ever written by an Amer- 
ican and eminently worthy the dainty dress in 
which it now appears. Mr. Smediey's drawings 


are spirited and sympathetic.” 
—Philadelphia Press. 


ae 
(22 GUE 
REAT STREETS OF 
THE WORLD 


8vo, fully illustrated, $4.00. 

Broadway. By RicHarD Harpinc Davis.—Piccadilly. By 
Anprew Lanc.—The Boulevards. By Francisque Sarcey. 
—Unter den Linden. By Paut Linpau.—The Corso of 
Rome, By W. W. Story.—The Grand Canal. By Henry 
James.—The Nevsky Prospekt. By Isaset F. Hapcoop. 

“A beautiful volume: The plan of the work is a good one and the execu- 
tion complete, each street, representing the life of a great capital, havin; 
described by one thoroughly familiar with its characteristics, and eac 
brightly illustrated bya characteristic native artist. 


The result is most inter- and satisfactory.” ° 
tladelphia Times. 







By Jacos A. Rus, author 
of ‘‘How the Other 


Half Lives.” Illustrated. Square 


12mo. $2.50. 


“Most delightful reading. Mr. Riis knows what he 
is talking about, and what is more, he knows how to 
tell in most delightful way what he has seen. I know 
of no novel so well worth reading as this book.”"—Dr. 
A. F. Scuaurrcer, Vice-Pres't of New York City Mis- 
sion Society. 
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“Brought out in superb holiday form. Mr. 
Smedley has a precisely the spirit of the text. 
The delicacy and truthfulness of his touch have 

n well brought out.”’"— Boston Beacon. 


“ The book is a model of what such writing should 
be—explicit, straightforward, full of plain facts and 
personal impressions, and entirely free from senti- 
mentality, violence, or preaching of any sort.”--Nation. 
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we RTHE LIFE OF | 
y Ne 
bre l a” 


By Joun Appincton Symonps. With appendices and e 4 
50 illustrations. Large 8vo, 2 vols., $12.50. ; 
Mr. Symonds is recognized as the highest authority on } 
the Renaissance, and this new work, which is the ripest 
~,\ fruit of prolonged study, has been eagerly awaited both 
an’ by scholars and the public. It embodies much 
SX new material, and will take high rank in 
Se biographical literature as a portrait of 
. the man and as a picture of his times. 














By Jareo B. Fracc, N.A., S.T.D. With 18 
reproductions of Allston’s paintings. Large 8vo, 
$5.00. 


A poet and novelist as well as a great painter, and the 
friend of the most eminent men of his time, Allston was, 
in character, temperament, and genius, one 
of the most interesting figures of his day ; 
and this, the first full and authentic story 
of his life, is both important as 
a biography and fascinating as a 
narrative. 





With Glimpses of Gibraltar and Tangier. 
By C. A. Stopparp, D.D., Editor of 
NV. Y. Observer. Mlustrated. 12mo0, 
$1.50. 
“There are few books more entertaining than this. 
Dr. Stoddard is a natural traveller, sees everything 
worth seeing and describes admirably. His style is 
direct, easy and graceful. His descriptions are concise 
yet clear, and markedly elegant."—Chicago Jnter-Ocean. 
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DR. J. G. HOLLAND'S f 
TWO POEMS. } 
Bitter Sweet 
and Kathrina. 


Cameo Edition. Each with an 
etched frontispiece. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 








AFLOAT 
AND 

ASHORE 

HE MEDITERRANEAN. 


CYCLOPEDIA OF 
PAINTERS AND PAINTINGS. 


Edited by J. D. Cuampuin, Jr. Critical Editor, C. C. Perkins. 
Popular Edition. 2,000 illustrations. 4to, 4 vols., $20.00 net. 


_“The publication of this monumental work leaves far behind it all 
similar enterprises. Here is a reference book of the highest order, a work 








By Lee Meriwetuer. Illustrated, 12m0, $1.50. 
**One of the most interesting books of travel that 
have recently appeared. It will be read with unbroken 
interest not only for what it tells, but for the animated 
and attractive manner in which it is told. The illus- 
trations are admirable.” — Boston Sat. Eve. Gazette. 


POEMS OF ROD AND GUN. 


By Ernest McGarrey. With illustrations by 
Herbert E. Butler. Square 8vo, $1.75. 
“The beauties of forest and lake find rare expression 
in his consummate verse. One takes up this beautiful 
book and knows not which to admire most, the poems 





or the illustrations.”—Chicago Herald. 


upon which the country is to be congratulated, for no nation has produced 
anything superior to this.” — Boston Beacon. 


NEW SAINT AMAND VOLUMES. 


The Duchess of Berry and the Court of Louis XVIII. 
The Duchess of Berry and the Court of Charles X. 
The Duchess of Berry and the Revolution of 1830. 

3 vols. Each with portrait. 12mo, $1.25. 


“The Life of the Duchess of Berry shows a fascinating woman whose 
history is full of interest, and it is written in the deli 


htful style of vivid | d 





and graceful narration that characterizes the earlier volumes in this series.” 


N.Y. Observer. 


In this series there have already appeared Mr. 
Mitchell’s “ Reveries of a Bachelor” and “ 
Life,” Mr. Cable's *‘ Old Creole Days,” and Mr. Page’s 
“In Ole Virginia.” 
“* Dainty little volumes that are a model of the book- 
maker's art.” —Philadelphia Press. 


BERNARD OF CLAIRVAUX. 

The Times, the Man and His Work. A Historical 

Study. By Richarp S. Storrs. 8vo, $2.50. 

A vivid portrait of Bernard and an equally im t 

picture of his times. It is altogether historical, not 

ic or sectarian, and it will have a special value 

for gene ers, as shedding new light upon an 
important but unfamiliar period of history. 


OTHER IMPORTANT BOOKS ARE: “South Sea Idyls,” by Charles Warren Stoddard (12mo, $1.50); ‘‘ French Art,” by W. C. Brownell (12mo, $1.25); 
“Under the Evening Lamp,” by R. H. Stoddard (12mo, $1.25); “Rowen; ‘Second Crop Songs,’” by H. C. Bunner (12mo, $1.25); ‘‘ Three Plays,” by 
Robert Louis Stevenson and W. E. Henley (12mo, $2.00 et); ‘Songs about Life, Love and Death,” by Anne Reeve Aldrich (12mo, $1.25); ‘Letters to a 
Young Housekeeper,” by Mrs. Bayard .Taylor (12mo, $1.25); ‘‘ The Little Dinner,” by Christine Terhune Herrick (12mo, $1.00). 
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GIOVANNI 
AND THE OTHER. 


Children who have made 
Stories. By Mrs. Frances 
Hoocson Burnett. Fully 
illustrated by R. B. Birch. 
Square 8vo, uniform with 

* Little Lord Fauntleroy.” $1.50. 

“The stories are beautiful in tone, style, and color.” 


ey, UGLAS WIGGIN. 
“ Bach 













ATE 
sweet and pathetic.”"—Churchman. 
of the stories is a gem.""—Boston Traveller. 


KENT HAMPDEN. 
A Story of a Boy. By Resecca Harpinc Davis. 
Illustrated by Rufus F. Zogbaum. 12mo, $1.00. 


“Sharply drawn incidents and crisp narrative make 
the book interesting.” — Boston Fournal. 


THE END OF A RAINBOW. 


By Rossiter Jounson. Illustrated. 12mo0, $1.50. 
“* It will be read with breathless interest. It is inter- 
esting and full of boyish experiences." —/ndependent 
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NEW STORIES BY G. A. HENTY. 


“Probably the most popular writer of boys’ books in England to-day is 
G. A. Henty.”—Boston Transcript. 
Condemned as a Nihilist. A Story of Escape from Siberia. 
In Greek Waters, A Story of the Grecian War of Independence. 
Beric the Briton. A Story of the Roman Invasion. 
Each, crown 8vo, fully and beautifully illustrated, $1.50. 


e gy up to the mark set in his other stories for boys—full of captivating 
incident."—Philadelphia Telegraph. 


THE THIRSTY SWORD. 

A Story of the Norse Invasion of Scotland (1626-65). By 
Rosert LeicHton. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

“* Brimful of exciting incident, battles, duels. scenes of peril and daring 


adventure, and written with vigor.” — Boston Sat. Eve. Gazette. 





«*s SCRIBNER'S DESCRIPTIVE BULLETIN OF HOLIDAY BOOKS, also ILLUSTRATED LIST OF BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG, containing works by 
Frances Hodgson Burnett, H. H. Boyesen, Frank R. Stockton, Robert Louis Stevenson, Thomas Nelson Page, G. A, Henty, and other popular writers, sent to any address, 


ER’S SONS, Publishers, 743 and 745 Broadway, N 










THE CLOCKS ar 
OF RONDAINE, > BBE 
And Other Stories. By Frank 3% 
R. Stockton. With 24 illus- 
trations by BLasHFieLp, Rocers, 
Bearo and others. 8vo, $1.50. WY 
“ His books for boys and girls are Z@ 
classics. In this one we have seven — 


the most delightful tales imagin- By 
able."—Newark Daily Advertiser. 


“Tales in Mr. Stockton’s usual clever style. They 
are all extremely entertaining.” —7he Churchman. 


WITH TRUMPET AND DRUM. 
By Eucene Fiero. 12mo, $1.00. 

A volume of poems for children and about 
childhoud, full of melody and sentiment. 


BOYHOOD IN NORWAY. 


By H. H. Boyesen. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 
“Stories of boy life, varied in subject and 
attractively rich in incident.”"—Brooklyn Times. 
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CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
NOW READY 


THE FRONTISPIECE will be a fac-simile in colors of a 
water-color by L. MARCHETTI, of Paris. 

THE COVER is ornamented by an attractive new design 
printed in colors. 

DECORATION AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. By FRANKD. 
MiLxeT. Illustrated with designs by BLASHFIELD, Cox 

aga CHASE, REINHART, WEIR, BECKWITH, an 

rs) * 


MASTERPIECES OF MODERN FRENCH WALL 
PAINTING. By WiLL H. Low, with many ag illus- 
trations from the originals of Bonnat, Puvis de vannes, 
Jean Paul Laurens, Gervex, Cabanel, Galland, and others. 

NORWEGIAN PAINTERS. By H. H. BoyvEsEn, with 
many illustrations, 

THE NUDE IN ART. By Witt H. Low and Kenyon 
Cox, with fuil-page illustrations by the writers. 

THE TRIUMPHAL ENTRY INTO BERLIN. By ArRcHI- 
BALD Forses. In the Historic Moments series, with a 
full-page illustration. 

SHORT STORIES. For THE Cross, A Christmas story 

Py GrorcE I. PUTNAM. AN ASSISTED PROVIDENCE, a 

Christmas story by OCTAVE THANET, in the series of 

Stories of a Western Town, illustrated by A. B. Frost. 
Miss LATYMER, a Christmas story by GEORGE A. HIBBARD, 
illustrated by W. T. SMEDLEY. A West INDIAN SLAVE 
INSURRECTION, by GEORGE W.CABLE. APPLESOF GOLD, 
a short story by Miss M. S. Briscoz. UNDER POLICE 
PROTECTION, a true episode in the life of the late Chief of 
the Russian Police, by Mme. S. R. de MEISSNER. 

POEMS. A SHADOW OF THE NIGHT, by THOMAS BAILEY 
ALDRICH. IN A GALLERY, by JuLia C. R. Dorr, illus- 
trated by a full page after a painting by Simon De Vos. THE 
REPENTANCE OF EBEN PyNCHOT, a humorous story in 
verse by EDWARD S. MARTIN, illustrated by F.G. ATTWOOD. 

POINT OF VIEW, ETC., ETC. 


PRICE, 25 CENTS 





$3.00 A YEAR 


i Be@s~SPECIAL 152. "ana‘s sav- 
ee hy PEER ssid 1338 64.50 











The same, with 
back numbers bound in cloth, - $6.00 
PARTIAL PROSPECTUS 

N making the customary preliminary announce- 
ments of the leading features for 1893, the publish- 
ers call attention to the number and character of 
the contributions which insure above all the ENTER- 
TAINING quality of its pages; the year will be espe- 

cially notable for its short and serial stories. 
FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT wi centspute the frst 
serial to appear in a mag- 
zine from her pen for many years, entitled THE ONE I KNEW THE 
BEST OF ALL. This serial is something probably entirely unique in 
literature, being the frankly autobiographical story of the experiences of a 
child up to girlhood, with its sensations and emotions as each new phase 
and problem of life opens to it. In no sense, however, is it a juvenile story, 
being distinctly the study by a mature mind of that wholly different world 

which a child’s mental life presents. ? 


JERSEY STREET AND JERSEY LANE: URBAN 


SUBURBAN SKETCHES. By H.C. BUNNER. A series of six 
sketches of town and country life;in the most charming vein that is known 
to readers of his other works. Each sketch will be illustrated in thorough 
accord with the text. 


SEQUEL TO “‘ THE REFLECTIONS OF A MAR- 


RIED M AN 99 By ROBERT GRANT. The author relates the 
* further experiences of the now well-known pair of 
married lovers, Fred and Josephine. Illustrated. 


THE COPPERHEAD. 2Y HAROLD FREDERIC. A politi- 


: * cal novel of great power, which will run 
through at least five numbers. 


j By Miss S. B. ELLIOTT, author of “ Jerry.” A realistic story of life among the Tennessee 
THE DURKET SPERRET. seuntainnet shown in curious and striking contrast with the scholarly life of the little univer- 


sity at Sewanee—a juxtaposition which gives the key to the motive and plot. It will run through four numbers. 


SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF CARLYLE TO EDWARD IRVING 
PERSONAL REMINISCENCES. and others, dealing with a part of Carlyle’s life far different from that brought out in 
the recent literature of Carlyle reminiscences. RECOLLECTIONS OF LINCOLN AND SUMNER. By the late MARQUIS 
DE CHAMBRUN. Both articles are full of new matter. AN ARTIST IN JAPAN. By ROBERT BLUM, who has ona 
returned from a residence of nearly two'years in that country. Abundantly illustrated by the author. HISTORIC MOMENTS, 
which have been a feature of the magazine during 1892, will be continued by some particularly striking papers; among them several by 
the great war correspondents, WILLIAM H. RussELL, ARCHIBALD ForRBES, and others. . 


MEN’S OCCUPATIONS A series of articles on tlfe life work of men in many callings—the chief ways (exclusive of profes- 
* sions) in which men earn their livelihood. One article describes, for example, the typical life of a 
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machinist or worker in iron on its largest scale in great mills like those at Homestead ; another the miner’s every-day life, another the 


lumberman’s, another the typical life of a merchant seaman, etc. Each one of these articles will be written by a thoroughly representa- 
tive man in the line of life of which he writes. 


THE WORLD’S F AIR IN CHICAGO A series will be published later in the year giving the impressions made by the 


e exhibition upon different observers of note, both American and foreigne; and 
many of these observers will be also artists who will illustrate their own articles. 


AMONG MISCELL ANEOUS ARTICLES to appear at the opening of the year may be mentioned the further contribu- 


tions to the “ Poor in Great Cities,” Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett’s illus- 
trated paper on the London plan for Home Aid to Invalid Children, etc. Of special interest also will be Professor Heilprin’s authorita- 
tive account of the PEARY RELIEF EXPEDITION, of which he was the head (illustrated by the artist who accompanied the 
expedition for the purpose), a very interesting article by Octave Uzanne on the exhibition of WOMAN’S ART now going on in Paris, 
and articles upon artistic subjects, accounts of travels, etc., etc. 


THE ILLUSTR ATIONS A fac-simile of a water-color drawing by the French artist, Marchetti, which will appear in the 

* Christmas number, marks an important departure from the usual methods of reproduction in 
magazine illustration. It has always been the aim of the pyblishers to give the best renderings of original drawings in black and white, 
but in this plate a great step in advance is taken when the original drawing is reproduced not only in form and texture but in its color- 


ing as well. The pictures of the year will represent the work not only of the well-known illustrators, but many drawings will also appear 
by artists who are best known as painters. 





SUBSCRIBE NOW, BEGINNING WITH THE CHRISTMAS . NUMBER 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743 Broadway, New York 
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Dodd, Mead & Company’s New Publications 





The Chronicles of Barsetshire 


By ANTHONY TROLLoPE. The Cathedral Edition, comprising: 


The Warden. Barchester Towers. Framley Parsonage. 
Dr. Thorne. The Small House at Allington. Last Chronicle of Barset. 


In all 13 volumes, From new plates. 12mo, cloth, illustrated with photogravures 
from designs by Grant, $16.25. A large-paper edition, limited to 250 
copies, $32.50 met. 


My Uncle and My Cure 


Translated from the Frerch of JzEAN DE LA BréTE by Earnest Redwood. With 
thirty-four ilustrations by Georges genet 8vo, illuminated paper cover, $1.75; 
cloth, $2.50; halt sevant, $5.00; full levant, $7.50 


This charming story has been “* crowned by the French Academy.” 


Treasure-Book of Consolation 


For all in Sorrow or Suffering. Compiled and edited by Benjamin Orme, M.A. 
12mo, purple cloth, $1.50. 


The Life and Adventures of Peg Woffington 


With pictures of the period in which shellived. By J. FirzGzERALD Mottoy. With 
over sixty illustrations from contemporary portraits and prints. ‘Two volumes. 8vo, 
cloth, $3.50. An edition on large paper, limited to 100 copies, with the illustrations 
on Japan paper, $6 oo met. 


Memoirs of Madame De Staal-De Launay 


Translated from the French by Cora Hamilton Bell. With forty-one etchings by 
d. Lalauze. Two volumes, small 12mo, Holland paper, $10.00 met; copies on 
Japan paper, $20.00 met. 


This book has been printed for us at the celebrated Jefrimerie-Jouaust, in Paris, 
and contains all the beautiful etchings of the French edition. The issue is limited to 
70 copies on Japan and 2so0 on Holland pager. One-third of this number has been 
taken by an English publisher, leaving 45 Japan and 175 Holland copies only for the 
American market. 

“* Little Madame de Staal (by no means Necker’s ‘daughter. but a much cleverer), 
known as one of the sharpest female heads. Little de Staal was once a maid of the 
Duchess du Maine, but has far outgrown‘all that, a favorite guest of the Duchess instead, 
and is known for one of the shrewdest little souls in the world.”—Cariyle, in his 
* French Revolution.” 


Prince Serebryani 


A Novel. By Count ALexis Totstor1. Translated frem the Russian by Jeremiah 
Curtin. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

Count Alexis Tolstoi, the author of this work, was a relative of Count Leo Tolstoi, 
the famous novelist and philanthropist. Asa novel, ** Prince Serebryani’”’ is of absorb- 
ing and even terrible interest. It would be difficult to find anything in fiction equal in 
power to the two chapters ‘* The Frost of Ivan’’ and the “* Tsar's Jester.”’ 


Sherburne House 


A Novel. By AmManpa M. Douctas. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


The novels of Amanda M. Douglas are sufficiently known to a large reading public, 
who await with interest anything from her pen. 


The School for Scandal 


By RicHArD BrINSLEY SHERIDAN. Illustrated by Frank M. Gregory, with five 
aie in color and upwards of forty designs in black and white. One yolume, 8vo, 

eautifully bound in full gold side, $3.50. A large-paper edition, limited to 250 
covies, with the five full-page photoaquareiles on Japan paper and upwards of forty 
illustrations in sepia, richly bound, $6.00 ez. 


A Scamper Through Spain and Tangier 


By MARGARET Tuomas, With many illustrations by the author. 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 


The Dramatic Essays of Charles Lamb 


Edited, etc., by Brander Matthews. With sixteen photogravure illustrations of the 

principal characters! reterred to. 8vo, cloth, $2.00. A large-paper edition, limited 

to 250 copies, $5.00 met. 

Among the portraits will be found those of Munden, Dodd, Liston, Elliston, and 
Mesdames Catalani, Kemble, Kelly, Siddons, etc. 


Essays in Literary Interpretation 


By HamiLton W. Masig, Esq., author of ‘* My Study Fire,” ‘* Under the Trees 
and Elsewhere,” ** Studies in Literature,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


This new volume will be weleemed by Mr. Mabie’s many admirers. It contains 
F uae on Keats, Some Aspects of Modern Literature, The’Personal Elemert in Literary 
Work, Rossetti Browning, The Significance of Criticism, Some Modern Readings from 
Dante, A Word About Humor. 


Eighteenth Century Vignettes 


A Volume of Essays. By Austin Dosson, author of ‘* Four Frenchwomen,” 
“Horace Walpole, a Memoir,’ ‘* Poems,” etc. With many illustrations. One 
volume, 8vo, cloth, $2.00. An edition on large paper, limited to 250 copies, with 
the plates on Japan »aper, $5.00 et. 


Almost Fourteen 


A Book for Parents of Young People of Both Sexes approaching Maturity. By 
Mortimer A. WARREN. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


_ This boek is intended for parents to put into the hands of their children, and to read 
with them. The subjects of which it treats are handled with rare delicacy and discre- 
tion. The author is a teacher, and his long experience with young people fits him pre- 
eminently for the work. 


The Unmarried Woman 


By Exiza Cugster, author of “‘ Chats with Girls,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. In 
the Portia Series. 


The Cloister and the Hearth 


By Cuarves Reape. With sixteen photogravure illustrations. Four volumes, 
$7.00. An edition on large paper, limited to 150 copies, $15.00 met. 


_ ‘*“ The Cloister and the Hearth’ is his greatest work, and I believe the greatest 
historical novel in the language. I do not say that the whole of life as it was at the end 
ot the fourteenth century is in ‘ The Cloister and the Hearth,’ but I do say that there is 
portrayed so vigorous, litelike, and truthful a picture of a time long gone by, and differ. 
ing in every particular from our own, that the world has never seen its like. As one reads 
it, one feels in the very atmosphere of the century.”— Walter Besant. . 

** A story better conceived or better composed, better constructed or better related 
than “ the Cioister and the Hearth’ it would be difficult to find anywhere.” —A lgernon 
Charles Swinburne. ci 





IN THE SERIES MAKERS OF AMERICA 
Each 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Most Rev. John Hughes 


First Archbishop of New York. By Henry A, Brann, D.D. 
Robert Morris 


Superintendent of Finance under the Continental Congress. By Prof. WILLIAM 
GRAHAM SuMNER, of Yale University. 


Jean Baptiste Lemoine, Sieur de Bienville 


Founder of New Orleans. By Grace Kina, author of ** Monsieur Motte.” 


William White 


Est Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in America. By Rev. Jutius H. 
ARD. 


The Ballad of Beau Brocade, and Other Poems 


By Austin Dosson. Illustrated by HyguH THomson. 16mo, cloth, $2.00. 


A large-paper edition, with impressions of the illustrations on India paper, will be 
ready in December. 


A Princess of Fiji 


A Novel. By Witt1aM CHURCHILL, 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Wedded by Fate 


A Novel. By Mrs. Gzorcre SHELDON. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Perchance to Dream, and Other Stories 


By MarGaret SuTTon Briscoz. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


The Rose 


A Treatise on its Cultivation, etc., etc., etc. By H. B. ELtwancer. A new edi- 
tion trom new plates, with additions and revisions to date. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


NEW EDITIONS OF THREE BOOKS BY MRS. BARR 
The Hallam Succession 


By Ame.ia E. Barr. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Christopher, and Other Stories 


By Ame.ia E. Barr. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


The Lost Silver of Briffault 


By Ame.ia E. Barr. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Beauty of Form and Grace of Vesture 


By Frances Mary STEEv® and ExizaBeTH LivincsTon STEELE ADAms, With 
eighty-one illustrations. 12mo, cloch, $1.75. 


This is the work of two ladies who have a thorough knowledge of the subjects on 
which they write from the technical side, who are admurabie writers, and whose work as 
artists has received recognition both at home and abroad. | It is a book conceived in an 
artistic —. and presents trom this point of view practical suggestions with regard to 
the development ot the torm both for strength and beauty, while on the side of dress it 
supplies what most other books of this kind have failed to supply, the element of grace 
as weil as the element of freedom and utility. The volume is richly illustrated, and by 
Lyon oe quality, style, and spirit, marks a new departure from previous books in 
the same field. 


The Poems of Giosue Carducci 


Translated, with two introductory essays, by FRANK SEWALL. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Without a formal coronation Carducci occupies the position of poet laureate of 
Italy. A little over fifty years ot age, an aciive student and a hard-working professcr at 
the Telensiie of Bologna, where his popularity with his students in the lecture-room is 
equal to that which his public writings have won throughout the land, called from time 
to time to sojourn in the country with the court, or to lecture before the Queen and her 
ladies at Rome, withal a man of great simplicity, even to roughness, of manvers, ana of 
a cordial, genial nature—such is the writer whom the Italians with one voice call their 
greatest poet, and whom not a few consider the toremost !iving poet of Europe. 


The Universal Atlas 


Including County and Railroad Maps of the United States, together 
with caretully prepared Maps of all other countries from latest surveys, to which are 
added statistical tabies, ge | census of the United States trom 1790 to 1890, of 
the Dominion ot Canada, and :argest cities of the whole world, as well as area 
and population of the nations of the earth, and financial statistics of the main cities 
of the United States, debts of the different nations, and other interesting and valu- 
able intormation. 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 


Buffeting 


A Novel. By JEANNETTE PEMBERTON. 12m0, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents, 


Muriel Howe 


A Novel. By ANGgeLINA TEAL. 12mo0, cloth, $1.00; ‘paper, 50 cents. 


Doctor Dodd’s School 


A Book for Boys. By J. L. Forp. With illustrations by Luks. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

A capital story of American school life. The schoo! is or was in actual existence not 
many years ago in the Berkshire Hiils. The boys of the story are real boys, and the 
bovk is a kind of American Tom Brown’s School days. 


A Fisher Girl of France 


From the French of FERNAND CALMETTES. With twenty full-page illustrations 
by the author. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. ; 

Witch Winnie’s Studio; or, The King’s Daughters’ Art Life 
A Sequel to ‘‘ Witch Winnie ” and ‘‘ Witch Winnie’s Mystery.”” By ELizapeTH 


W. Cuampney. With illustrations by J. Wells Champney. 12mo, cloth, uniform 
with the earlier volumes, $1.50. 


Elsie at Viamede 


A new volume, the eighteenth, in the ever jncressingly popular Elsie Series. By 
MARTHA FINLEY. 12mo, cloth, uniform with the other volumes, $1.25. 
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Fleming H. Revell Company’s New Books. 





The New Volume of Pen and Pencil Series. 


WELSH PICTURES 


Drawn with Pen and Pencil 
By D. Lewis Jones and Others. Edited by Richard Lovett,M.A. With many 
Illustrations. Imperial 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, boxed, - - $3.20 
‘**Welsh Pictures” is the work of ten Welshmen, among whom illustrating the 
beauties of Wales has been parcel om according to the special familiarity of each. 


e result is a pleasing volume.”’—Lon Times. 


JOHN G. PATON 


Missionary to the New Hebrides 

An futobiogmehs. edited iby his Brother. With introduction_by Rev, A. T. 
Pierson, D.D. Fully illustrated from original Pen-and-Ink Sketches drawn 
by Chas. P. Davis and others. 4 New and Cheaper Edition. Unabridged. 
2 vols., boxed, 12mo, cloth, gilt top, - . . - net $2.00 
‘The appearance of another edition gives occasion for fresh words of welcome for 
what has become a Christian classic since its earliest issue in 1889. Few of current 
publications that are sold by thousands upon thousands have in their pages the import 

and the fascination that stamp nearly every page in these.’’—Christian Union. 


MEN AND MORALS 
By Rev. James Stalker, M.A., D.D. 12mo, cloth, - - - $1.00 
CONTENTS :—Tue Four MEN: (1) The Man the World Sees; (2) The Man 
Seen by the Person who Knows Him Best ; (3) The Man Seen by Himself ; (4) The 
Man whom God Sees—TEMPTATION—CONSCIENCE—CULTURE—THE RELIGION FOR 
To-Day—CurIST AND THE WANTS OF HUMANITY—PUBLIC SPIRIT—THE EVIDENCES 
OF RELIGION—YOUTH AND AGE. 


THE YOUNG MEN’S LIBRARY 
4 volumes, 12mo, 50'cents each. Per set, boxed. - . . $2.00 
Comprising: MORAL MUSCLE, by F. A. Atkins; BRAVE AND 
TRUE x Rev. Thain Davidson. D.D.; THE SPIRITUAL ATHLETE, 
by W. A. odell; FIRST BATTLES, by F. A. Atkins. 


THE EARTHLY FOOT- 
PRINTS OF OUR RISEN 
LORD Illumined 


A continuous narrative of the Four Gospels accord- 
ing to The Revised Version, with introduction 
by Rev. John Hall, D.D, Illustrated by 113 
full-page, half-tone reproductions. 





Small 4to, cloth, - - net $1.50 
Gilt edge, with silk book-mark, boxed, ze¢ 2.00 
Full morocco, giltedges, boxed, - met 3.75 


Pictures reflecting the best in sacred art from Raphael 
> present day are scattered profusely through the 


i 
9 
8 
8 
8 
9 
é 


‘* To many the 1'fe of the Christ will be a new book in 
this form. Though beyond the introduction it contains 
no word except what is found in the four Gospels, yet 
when read continuously the narrative takes on new force 
and lifehkeness.”’—Golden Rule. 





A Superb Souvenir. 


A GIFT OF LOVE 
and Loving Greetings for 365 


Days 
By Rose Porter. Long18mo. Cloth, - i 
White cloth, silver top, in box, he or 
Decorated silk, silver top, in box, - 1.75 


*** A Gift of Love’ is the work of aloving heart. It 
contains a text of Scripture for every day of the year, 
with the addition of an appropriate thought in poetry or 
prese, all bearing on the theme of love. The work must 
have called for a great amount of patient toil. But it has 
not been spent in vain, for the volume will prove a 
blessing to many a soul. Touse it day by day for a year, 
thoughtfully and prayerfully, must result in a rich growth 
in love on the part of the user, « author is well 
known and esteemed for her previous works’ sake,”’— 
The N. Y. Observer. 


PRAYERS FROM THE POETS 
By Martha H . 16mo, t lored cloth, gilt top, - - : 
Ea ee te pct ae 


‘This volume is admirable. The Prayers are better suited to some of our moods than 
formal Litanies, and’ are selected from excellent sources. The book will be a dear 
treasure to many hearts.” — 7he Churchman. 


NINETEEN BEAUTIFUL YEARS 


Or, Sketches of a Girl’s Life. By Frances E. Willard. With Preface b 
John G, Whittier. Mew and Kevised Edition. 12m0, cloth, 6.95 ef 





.* A very sweet and tender record of an exceptionally beautiful life. It is an attractive 
picture of the * sweet reasonableness’ of Christian development—a lovely human charac- 
ter flowering into the beauty of holiness.”,-—JoHn G. WHITTIER. 


CRUSHED YET CONQUERING 


A Story of Constance and Bohemia. By the-author of “‘ The Spanish Brothers.” 
— drawn by W. S. Stacey and engraved by E. Whymper. 8vo, 
cloth, - - - ~ - - - - - $2.00 


‘It is historically instructive,and has been founded so carefully upon trustworthy 
records as to be safely credited. It is intensely engrossing from first to last, and is 
rich in judicious and earnest spirituality.””—Congregationalist. 


THE CHRISTIAN LIFE SERIES 


By Rev. F. B. Meyer, containing CHRISTIAN LIVING, THE PRESENT TENSES 
OF THE BLESSED LIFE, AND THE SHEPHERD PSALM. 
3 vols., 18mo, cloth, in box. . - - - - - $1.50 
White vellum cloth, silver top, in box, - - - - 1.75 


‘* He is earnest, practical, personal, and he does not allow his good intentions to supp! 

the place of research and study, or to supersede the necessity of thinking for himself. 

And he rises above the common mistake of devotional writers, who assume that the same 

— will suffice and the same experience is required of every believer.”—S. S. 
‘imes. 


pity ot An Hecheniiors, ps ai fe FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY NEW YORK: 30 Union Square, Fast. 


CHICAGO : 148 and 150 Madison Street. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO’S NEW BOOKS 





THE GREEN FAIRY BOOK 
Edited by ANDREW LANG. With 13 plates and 88 illustrations in the 
text by H. J. Ford. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt, $2.00. 
Uniform with the above. 


The Blue Fairy Book. Illustrated, $2.00. 
The Red Fairy Book. _ Illustrated, $2.00. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE LETTERS OF GERALDINE 
ENDSOR JEWSBURY TO JANE WELSH CARLYLE 


Edited by Mrs. ALEXANDER IRELAND, author of “The Life of Jane 
Welsh Carlyle,” and Prefaced hy a Monograph on Miss Jews- 
bury by the editor. 8vo, cloth, $5.00. 


THE TOILERS OF THE FIELD 


By RICHARD JEFFERIES, author of “Field and Hedgerow,” etc. 
With portrait reproduced from the bust in Salisbury Cathedral. 
Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SLANDER 
By Epna LYALL. New Edition, with 20 Illustrations by Lancelot 
Speed. Crown 8vo, cloth, ornamental, $1.50. 


Second Edition, with Additions, now ready. 


PRELUDES AND STUDIES 
Musical Themes of the Day. By W. J. HENDERSON. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, gilt top, $1.25. 
By the same author. 
The Story of Music. Cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


EPOCHS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 
Edited by ALBERT BUSHNELL Hart, Ph.D. 


FORMATION OF THE UNION, 1750-1829 
By ALBERT BUSHNELL Hart, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of History 
in Harvard University, Member of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, author of “ Introduction to the Study of Federal Govern- 
ment,” “ Epoch Maps,” etc., etc. With Marginal Notes, Bibliog- 
raphies, Index, and five colored Maps. 12mo, pp. xx.-278, $1.25. 
[Mow Ready. 





BUDDHISM, PRIMITIVE AND PRESENT 


In Magadha and in Ceylon. By REGINALD STEPHEN COPLESTON, 


D.D., Bishop of Colombo, President of the Ceylon Branch.of the 
Royal Asiatic Society. 8vo, pp. xv.—502, $5.00. 


ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES 


By HENRY PARRY LIDDON, late Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul’s. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

CONTENTS :—Lecturgs on BuDDHISM. (1) The Life of the Founder. 
(2) Comparison Between Buddhism and Christianity. LECTURES ON THE 
LIFE OF ST. PAuLt. (1) The Preparation. (2) The Missionary, The 
Church Ruler, and The Martyr. PAPERS ON DANTE. (1) Dante and 
Aquinas. PartI. (2) Dante and Aquinas. Part II. (3) Dante and the 


Franciscans. 
New Illustrated Edition. 
THE PEEP OF DAY; 


Or, A Series of the Earliest Religious Instruction the Infant 
Mind is Capable of Receiving. With Verses illustrative of the 
subjects. With 13 colored Illustrations. Royal 16mo, $1.75. 


ST. PETER 


And the First. Years of Christianity. By the Asst ConsTANT 
FOUARD, author of “The Christ, the Son of God.” Translated 
by GEorGE F. X. GRIFFITH. In one vol., with 3 Maps, small 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 


CHRISTIAN DOCTRINES AND MODERN THOUGHT: 


Being the Boyle Lectures for 1891. By the Rev. T. G. Bonney, 
D.Sc. LL.D., F.R.S., F.S.A., F.G.S., Fellow of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, Hon. Canon of Manchester, etc. Crown 8vo, 


$1.50. 
TWO PRESENT-DAY QUESTIONS 


I. Biblical Criticism. II. The Social Movement. Sermons Preached 
before the University of Cambridge on Ascension Day and the 
Sunday after Ascension Day, 1892. By W. Sanpay,.M.A., D.D., 
LL.D., Dean Ireland’s Professor of Exegesis, etc.; Author of 
“ The Oracles of God,” etc. Crown 8vo, $1.00. 


For sale by booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 
- 15 East Sixteenth Street, New York 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
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CHOICE GIFTS AT MODERATE PRICES 





VIGNETTE SERIES 
The publishers have spared neither pains nor expense to render the volumes in this 
remarkable series the most beautiful editions in existence of the works seiected for 
publication. : 
Poems of Robert Browning 
His own selections. ///ustrated by Tuomas McI.Lvaine. 


NEW VOLUMES BY POPULAR POETS 
Rings and Love Knots 


By Samugt Minturn Pack, author of ‘* Cap and Bells.” Sok 
Some of Mr. Peck’s sparkling verses have appeared in the magazines, but many of 
them are published now for the first time. 


Wordsworth’s Grave and Other Poems 





Poems of Mrs. Browning 


Illustrated by Freperick C. Gorpon. 
Aurora Leigh 


Illustrated by Freverick C. Gorpvon. This volume includes a few other of Mrs. 
Browning’s Poems besides ** Aurora Leigh,’”’ and with the prece 


~ series forms her complete works. 


Lady of the Lake 
Illustrated by Voseru M. GLee on. 


well as artistic merit 


For a list of the standard works previously published in this popular series send for 


Descriptive Catalogue 


Each is a remarkable beautiful 12mo volume, most profusely illustrated by new half- 
tone engravings after original designs made especially for the work. 
trations are full-page, and the remainoer are of various sizes and odd shapes, and are 
i i i “*Orchid”’ or cloth binding, 


.50. 
¥ or a full description of choice bindings, varying from $3.00 to $5.00, and for a list 
of the volumes in this series that are offered in sets, in the orchid or a beautiful red and 


set in the text in the French style, with wide margins. 


white binding, send for DescriPTIVE CATALOGUE. 


CAMEO SERIES 


Concerning Cats 


A book of poems with the cat as a subject, by many authors, selected by GRAHAM T. 
; RTHUR Tomson. THomAS Gray, Cow- 
PER, JOHN Gay, MATTHEW PRiIoR, Heng, and EpMunp Gossg are among the au- 


Tomson. With numerous illustrations by 


thors represented in the coliection. 


A Chapter from the Greek Anthology 


By RicHarp GARNETT. 


The authors represented include PLATO, SopHOCLES, Lucian, LucILiius, and 


and in an odd binding, $1.50. 
1 Jnly twelve copies of each book in this 
beautitul edition were published for the American market. 


THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF CHRISTOPHER 


many other leading Greek writers. 
Each 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, ot p-culiarly fenguies sha 
ni 


De Luxe edition, on Javan paper, $5.00. 


COLUMBUS 


By ALEXANDER INNES, M.A. : 
A short and concise history of the life of the great discoverer. It omits the unim- 
portant details of his adventures, but gives every interesting fact in his career in a 
: In antique binding of a rich brown leather, tied with 


simple, conti ued narrative. 
tape. Smal 16 no, $1.00. 


POEMS BY DOBSON, LOCKER, AND PRAED 
A collection of some of the most beautiful poems of Dosson. LOCKER, and PRAED, 
i Maup HumpuHrey. 


illustrated by fac-simules of water-coior designs by 
merous vignette illustrations by vartous artists 


x volume, 4to, gilt top, cloth. or in an illuminated binding, $3.00. 


Silk, attractively stamped with gold, in a box, $3.50. 


Mr. GLeEson visited Scotland for the purpose 
of making these illustrations, and his drawings have the value of great accuracy, as 


By Witt1am Watson. 

Each of these works can be had in the cloth or orchid binding, at $1.00, or in more 

expensive bindings, at from $2 00 to $3.00. 
BISMARCK INTIME 
By A FEeLLow StupenT. ‘ 3 

Translated from the German by Henry Haywarp. This work does not aim to 
present a study of Bismarck as a statesman, but it depicts the ‘‘ man himself.’’ 12mo, 
red and black cloth, $1.00. 

THE BUNNY STORIES 
Y By Joun H. Jewetr. | 4 

A collection of the famous BUNNY STORIES, which achieved such a wide popularity 
when originally published in St. Nicholas. With 66 illustrations by CULMER BARNES. 
Mr. JEweTT’s breezy descriptions of the adventures of the ** Bunny”’ family are as 
popular as any tales for children published in recent years, | N 3 

1 vol., 4to, in a beautiful and unique binding; cloth, with a frame enclosing a white 
panel on which appears the figure of Father Bunny, wearing acoat of bright color, $1.75. 

FAIRY TALES 
1. Maud Humpbrey’s Book of Fairy Tales 

A most attractive work, full of entoms features and unquestionably one of the most 
beautitul books of the kind ever published. With 24 color-plates. 

Large 4to, boards, with covers in colors, $2.50. 

2. Favorite Fairy Tales 

This book is made up of selections from ‘‘ Maud Humphrey’s Book of Fairy Tales,” 

and contains 13 colored plates. Large 4to, boards, with covers in colors, $1.25. 
MASTERPIECES BY FRA ANCELICO 

Containing six exact reproductions, in smaller size, of the works of FRA ANGELICO- 
Highly finished, with backgrounds in burnished gold bronze. ‘The pictures, repro- 
duced are: Madonna della Stella,'Gloria in Excelsis, Jubilate Deo, Cantata Domino, Te 
Deum Laudamus, and Laudate Dominum. 


Large 4to, cloth, $2.50. 
LIFE’S FAIRY TALES 

By J. A. MitcuE tt, editor of “ Life,” and author of ‘‘ The Last American.” 

A series af goleemsel fairy tales, full of the quaint humor that marks Mr. Mitchell's 
writings. Wath numerous illustrations by GiBSON, JOHNSON, ATTWOOD, and others. 

Fully as amusing as ‘* The Last ;American,” which was one of the most successful 
satires ever we IO in this country, and which is now in its eighth edition. 

16mo, cloth, $1.00. 

CALENDARS AND NOVELTIES 

_ The finest line of Calendars ever offered. * Forty-five varieties to choose from, ranging 
in prices from 15 cents to to $3.00, ant nen fac-similes of water-color designs b 
such well-known artists as MaAup Humpurey, Francis Day, H, W. MCVcikaRr, an 
Percy and Lgon Moran; also cut-out Calendars of all kinds, with odd and humorous 
designs, and metal and leather frame calendars. i 

Also a choice line of Christmas and Birthday Cards, Photograph Frames, Pen-wipers, 
and Card Cases. send for DescripTIvE CATALOGUE. 

ART DEPARTMENT 

Exquisite fac-similes of new water-color sketches, by MAup_ Humpurey._ Also 
examples of the work of Francis Day, H. W. McVickar, J. M. BARNSLEY, PERCY 
and Leon Moran, WALTER PAcLMkgR, and other well-known artists. 


g volume ot the 


Many of the illus- 


With nu- 





Send for Descriptive CATALOGUE. On receipt of ten cents, Two COLORED PLATES and a CATALOGUE will be sent to any address. On receipt of advertised price, any 


publication will be sent to any address (at the publisher’s expense). 


When you write, mention The Christian Union. 
. 





FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY, 29 West 23d Street, New York City 





ete Calendars 


1893 for 
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A GREAT VARIETY 
OF MOST 

_ ATTRACTIVE ONES 
CAN BE SEEN 

~ ON OUR COUNTERS 
AND AT THE 
BOOKSTORES. 


Catalogues sent free on 
application. 





&?J 


E. P. Dutton & Co’s 


C ras To. are very 
ESV) i \A5 attractive 
- this year, 





and are from 
Bishop 
PHILLIPS 
BROOKS’ 
new 
Christmas 
Carol. 
Beautifully 
illustrated, 
at $1.00 
to booklets at 
15 cents 
each. 
Please examine them at your bookstore, or we 


will send our new illustrated catalogue free on 
application. 


E. P. Dutton & Co. 


Publishers and Booksellers, 


31 West 23d Street, New York. 





Established 1827. 
Correspondence Invited 


CHURCH 
ORGANS 


HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, Mass. 











HUNT & EATON 
PUBLISHERS OF BOOKS FOR THE PEOPLE 


THE PROGRESS OF THE GOSPEL 
MEXICO IN TRANSITION. By Witt1am Butter, D.D. Illustrated. 8vo, $2.00. as 
An inside view ot the progress.of the struggle for political and religious liberty in our sister Republic, by one who 
has borne a hand in the battle. 
THE BISHOP’S CONVERSION. By E:ten BLackMaR Maxwa tt (of Lucknow). Illustrated. r2mo. $1.50. 
/'2 instantaneous photograph, as it were, of mission life in India. This story is in reality a triumphant vindication 
of missic ns. 
THE CHURCH OF TO-MORROW. By W. J. Dawson. 12mo, $1.00. 
Dawson is a young London preacher, who has won a wide hearing for his progressive mind and his brilliant powers 
of expression. His book is a mental stimulant. 
CHRIST ENTHRONED IN THE INDUSTRIAL WORLD. 
How Christianity must deal with the ** labor problem.”’ 
FOR THE HOUSEHOLD 
Illustrative Notes for 1893. By J. L. Hurtsut , Representative Women of Methodism. By 
and R. R. Donerty. Mapsand cuts. 8vo, $1.25. C. W. Buoy, D.D, 1 
A commentary on the “ International S. S. Lessons ” 
for teachers and scholars. It affords every requisite to 
the study and teaching of the lessons—except brains! 


Thrilling Scenes at the Persian Court. By Ep- 
win McMINN. 12m0, $1.00. 


The striking events of Persian history are here col- 





By Cuarves Roaps, 12mo. 


2mo, 

Not arehearsal of familiar facts, but a treatment of these 
women as typical of as many important phases of the most 
numerous American denomination. 
A Fellowship of Hearts. By Mary F. BicEeLow. 

12mo. $1.00. . ‘ 

A domestic story of unusual delicacy and interest. 
Helps and Hindrances. By Emity HUNTINGTON 


lected from the Bible and other ancient writings, and told MILLER. 20 cents ee 

in a connected and fascinating story Suggestions for young Christians on the “* weights and 
‘ wings ”’ of life. A charming gift-book. 

Miss Millie’s Trying. By Mary E. Bamrorp. Quest and Vision. By W. J. Dawson. 12mo, 90 


12mo, 

The checkered experience of two maiden ladies, left 
land-poor, who support themselves “till their ship comes 
in”? An amusing and character. building book fer young 
women. 


- cents, 
. The editor of The Young Max treats in this volume of 
living topics in current literature. It is a book fi 
of oo prose and poetry, and for thinking people gen- 
erally. 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 

STORIES FROM INDIAN WIGWAMS. By Ecerton R. Youna. Illustrated. $1.25. 

Mr. Young has lived among the Canadian tribes and heard these tales around their lodge fires. 
ON WHEELS AND HOW I CAME THERE. A Boy in the Union Army. By Witt S. SmiTH. 12mo, 


1.00 
his lad of sixteen enlisted in January, 1864, saw hard service in the field, and was imprison’d at Andersonville. He 
tells his own story. 
THE KNIGHT THAT SMOTE THE DRAGON. By Epwarp A. Ranp. 
A young people’s life of the late John B. Gough, advocate of temperance. 
THAT BOY MICK. By Annie F PerramM_ 12mo, 75 cents. 
A temperance story of low life in London. Smiles and tears. 
BENNIE WINKLEFIELD. By AnnaM. Muzzry. 12mo, 75 cents. 
True to small-»oy life, with much to laugh at and some food for sober thought. 
BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Illustrated by Barnard. 4to, $2.00 
Without exception the best Bunyan for the price. ‘Type, paper, binding, pictures, first-class. 
DEEDS WORTH TELLING. By Epwarp A. Ranp._ Profusely illustrated. $1.50. 
dae s gift-book. Mr. Rand tells of some of the world’s great events, inventions, and discoveries, with many 
SIBERIAN EXILE’S CHILDREN. By Epwin Hopper, [Illustrated by Gordon Browne. 12mo0, $1.25. 
. Relating the strange experiences of two English lads in Russia whose parents were removed to Siberia by ** admin- 
istrative process.”’ 
TBE ALERT LIBRARY (8 vols., $2.00) and THE LATTICE LIBRARY (ro vols., $3.00) are boxed 
sets of attractive picture and story books for the youngest children. 





12mo, 90 cents. 





Our full catalogue of books will be mailed to any address. 
HUNT & EATON, 150 Fifth Ave., Cor 20th St., New York 


or lovers , 
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For 
Younger 
scholars 


In the Sunday-School 


We are pleased to announce a series of 
lessons for Primary and Intermediate Classes 
for 1893, that are based on the principle of 
adaptation of lesson material as well as of 
lesson methods to the age and capacity of those 
using them, and are the most thoroughly 
graded, most instructive, and most helpful, 
and therefore the best, Sunday-school lessons 
now before the public. 


Primary Lessons 
and Cards 


By Miss Lucy Wheelock 

For the little tots, are the brightest, prettiest 

set of Kindergarten Cards ever published. 
They awaken curiosity, convey the truth, 

and furnish pleasant employment for little 

fingers that is as delightful as it is instructive. 


The Child’s 
Quarterly 


By Miss Lucy Wheelock 


For the older grade of scholars, reveals her 
well-known inventive genius which has pro- 
duced a series of “ Lesson Talks,” “Letter to 
Teachers,” “Who Can Tell?” and “ Some- 
thing to Do ;” pages that are unique, instruct- 
ive, and press upon the young mind the essen- 
tial facts of the lesson story. 


The Intermediate 
Quarterly 


By Miss Annie Chapin 








Embodies Miss Chapin’s long experience as 
a most successful teacher of Intermediate 
Classes, and with its “ Written Answer Ques- 
tions,” “Bible Practice Questions,” and 
“ Things to Think and Talk About,” is sure to 
prove of great help to intermediate classes. 
SPECIMEN COPIES SENT FREE 
of these Cards or Quarterlies, with ex- 


planatory circular, to any ‘applicant. Ad- 
dress 


THE BIBLE STUDY 
PUBLISHING CO. 
21 Bromfield St., - Boston 
5000 BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


DARKNESS §DAYLISHT 


or LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF av, YORK LIFE. 
neon ane bf, Wis Noone Bo gf, Gospe funder world of Ne New 
Bi, By Mrs. HELEN ORME BELL. troduction 





By Rev. Lyman ‘Abbott ‘D.D. 


A wonderful book of Christi - 
tions from fa light Ph Dh oreenitine as Diet 


The fastest sell ke U thet n 
tnd Pay Men nena Y pe Gi Credits ean tire, 


Write for cire bat 
’ WourniNGtoN we. — i MAGAZIT —, 


Wo Of RT Hil MiG TON 
MAGAZINE 


s WO RTH good thi AGI the 
See Purest or bee mn re 
Cheapest e 8.06: 
oun res of p¥..-~ ae f me “na A souk om on weed is 
‘or ever 0, to 
Lady Agents. Write for particulars now. Address as above. 














e Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s e 
HOLIDAY BOOKS 


ae 


HAWTHORNE’S WONDER-BOOK. Illustrated 
in colors by Walter Crane. 


Containing 20 exquisite full-page pictures magnificently printed in colors, and about 40 
headpieces, initials, etc., also in color, by Walter Crane. Beautifully bound. $3.00. 


WHITTIER’S LAST POEMS. 


At Sundown. By John Greenleaf Whittier. With Portrait and photogravures from de- 
signs by E. H. Garrett. $1.50. 


WARNER’S IN THE LEVANT. Illustrated with 
Photogravures. 
New Holiday Edition. With Portrait and avout 25 full-page photogravures. 2 vols. $5.00. 


LONGFELLOW’S EVANGELINE. 


New Photogravure Edition. With photogravures of 16 designs by Darley. $2.00. 


HOLMES’S DOROTHY O. With Illustrations 
by Howard Pyle. 


Dorothy Q., A Ballad of the Boston Tea-Party, and Grandmother’s Story of Bunker Hill 
Battle. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. With about 100 Illustrations, borders, etc., by 
Howard Pyle. $1.50. 


LANCIANI’S NEW BOOK. Pagan and Chris- 
tian Rome. 
Pagan and Christian Rome. Fully Illustrated. $6.00. 














a For Sale by all Booksellers, Everywhere. ® 


HOLIDAY BOOKS 


Grand Display of Illustrated Gift Books 


Children’s Books of all Descriptions 
IMMENSE HOLIDAY CATALOGUE FREE 


KS BY AMERICAN AND FOREIGN AUTHORS 
1 O00 OO = ‘ALMOST GIVEN AWAY. ‘ 


148,762 Bibles and Prayer Books at Your Price 


LEGGAT BROS. 
81 Chambers Street, New York City 


(3 Doors West of City Mall Park) 




















On the International 
Sunday School Lessons 


Their authors succeed in drawing from the 
scriptural narrative just those doctrinal, ed- 
ucational, and spiritual lessons that first in- 
terest the scholar in, and then convince him 
of the grand truths of the Bible. 


Sunday Schoot Superintendents 
are cordially invited to send for free speci- 
men copies of each of the different grades, 
and by personal comparison, satisfy them- 
e selves of their merits. Mention this paper. 
quer A. Wilde & Co., 25 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE BY RK SALE BY AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, NEW YORK 


A snanyne ae i study DLXON’S 

f th F 
GERMANIA shies Ss sneorene [eal 

pa raceme by college PENCILS. 


rofessors and the press as 
“the best effort yet made to ‘assist the: student of Ger- | Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. If not familiar 


® terest him in hi it.” Its BEGINNERS’ 
ote he wing oeny pan S Goulet po interesting with them, ee inoue Union and send 16c. for 
course in German Grammar. $2 ae, Sample copies samples worth 

free. P.O. Box 151, Manchester, JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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FUST PUBLISHED 
The Youth of Frederick the Great 


By Ernest Lavisse, Professor at the Sorbonne 
Paris. Translated from the French by Mary 
Bushnell Coleman. 1 vol., 462 pages. Cloth, 
$2.00. 


One. of the finest historical biographies that has ap- 
peared in recent non. It has been received with the 

eatest favor in Europe, many eminent German critics 

aving expressed the opinion that this celebrated French 
Academician has produced the best history ot Frederic 
the Great that has yet appeared. The translation by Mrs. 
Coleman is an excellent one, and as the work treats of the 
most eventful e in German history it will prove of 
great value to every student, as wellas of fascinating inter- 
est to the general reader. 


England and Its Rulers 

ise Compendium ofthe History of England 
and its People. By H. Pomeroy Brewster and 
George H. Humphrey. Cloth, 350 pages. 
Price, $1.50. 


** One of those invaluable aids to busy men and women 
who are too pressed for time to look up the necessa 
facts for themselves. The data are methodically and well 
arranged, and represent a vast deal of patient toil on the 

art of its authors. There is hardly a superfluous word to 

e found in the pages. Celt and Roman, Saxon and Dan- 
ish rule are each given a paper, and with William the 
Conqueror the tabled history proper begins. . . . At the 
close of each F wie is a general brief summary of prog- 
ress.”"—The Republican, Springfield, Mass, 





Ac 


Columbus 


An Epic Poem, giving an accurate history of the 
great discovery in rhymed heroic verse. By 
Prof. Samuel Jefferson, F.R.A.S., F.C.S. 1 
vol. Illustrated. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 

** We cannot doubt that very many will avail themselves 
of the opportunity this handsome book affords for study- 
ing the zeeke figure of the renowned navigator and the 
historic scene on which his deeds were done, in the more 
radiant light of poetic creation.”—7Zhe Standard, Chi- 
cago. 

A Syllabus of Psychology 

By William M. Bryant, author of ‘World En- 
ergy,’’ etc. Paper, 25 cents. 

“*It presents a systematic bird’s-eye view of the subject, 
phoee wees cannot be overstated.”—The Independent, 

ew York. 


Eternity: 
A THREAD IN THE WEAVING OF A LIFE 
By William M. Bryant. Paper, 25 cents. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
A Study of Greek Philosophy 


By Ellen M. Mitchell. With an Introduction by 
William Rounseville Alger. t1vol. Cloth, 
$1.25. 

“* An able and in every respect an admirable volume. It 
sets forth in a clear and interesting style the importance 
and value of the study of philosophy, and is well calcu- 


lated to incite a desire and love for the study.””"— Christian 
at Work, New York. 


Mens Christi 


By John Steinfort Kedney, D.D. 1vol. Cloth, 
$1.00. . 
“* Thought-provoking in the extreme and instructive on 


prone bold lines of thought.” —Methodist Review, New 
ork. 


Hindu Literature 
By Elizabeth A. Reed, Member of the Philosophi- 
cal Society of Great Britain. 1 vol., 12mo. 
Cloth. Price, $2.00. 
** It is among the most entertaining and instructive vol- 
umes ever written upon this subject. It is plain, clear, 
and methodical, devoid of all technicalities. and adapted 


fully to the wants of all intelligent readers.’’—Boston 
Daily Traveller. 


Civilization: An Historical Review 
By Charles Morris, author of the ‘‘ Aryan Race; 
Its Origin and Its Achievements."’ 2 vols., 
I2mo, Over 1,000 pages, $4.00. 
“Those who read it will find its broad survey of history 
fitted to widen their thought, ennoble their sympathies, 
and quicken their faith in the fact that all these paths of 


thought and action are leading to a better order of things.’’ 
—Chicago Advance. 


The Aryan Race; 
ITS ORIGIN AND ITS ACHIEVEMENTS 
By Charles Morris, author of “A Manual of 
Classical Literature.’’ 1 vol., 355 pages. Sec- 
ond Edition. Price, $1.50. 
**A thorough and comprehensive familiarity with the 
subject, a happy faculty of discrimination between impor- 
tant and relatively unimportant matter, combined with 


faultless diction, unite to make this a veritable knglish 
classic.” —Public Opinion, Washington, D.C. 


Sold by The Baker & Taylor Co.,740 Broadway, 
New York, and other booksellers, or sent, postage 
paid, on receipt of price. 


S.C. GRIGGS & CO., Publishers 


262 and 264 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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Magazine, Weekly, 
Bazar, and Young People 


Harper’s 


Harper's Magazine - Harper's Weekly 
* Engagements have been They will This journal keeps abreast 


made with the most distin- of the history of each 
guished writers, and several week, singling out for em- 
special enterprises of some- be better phasis the events and 
what extraordinary magni- personages of importance. 
tude are under way that pre- Its_ illustrations 

sage a most entertaining se- than ever 


are nu- 
merous and by the best 

ries of numbers for 1893. 

The illustrations will con- 


artists. Its department 
tinue to be as perfect as the 


of fiction is replete with 
the most entertaining 
best talent and processes can 
make them. 


short stories by the best 
Per year, postage free, $4.00 








writers. 


Per year, postage free, $4.00 


this year 




















Greatest American 


Harper's Bazar 








Harper's Young People 


Look out this year for 
‘‘Raftmates,” by Kirk 
MUNROE, and other serial 
and short stories. The spe- 
cial articles will be interest- 
ing and valuable. Numer- 
ous illustrations, poems, anec- 
dotes, articles on pastimes, 
and every other subject of in- 


No home 


of the week in woman’s 
world. It contains the 
latest in fashions and in 
Paris designs; the best in 
bright stories and high-class 
humor; the most thought- 
ful and practical essays; 
the best artistic attrac- 


of culture 
should be 


tions, and an_ indispen- terest to young people, make 
sable pattern-sheet supple- | ‘ up a delightful programme 
ment. without them for the year. 


Per year, postage free, $4.00 Per year, postage free, $2.00 




















The Best Literature 
and the Best Art 





Eat 





Periodicals 


Upon receipt of TEN | Subscribe Now 
CENTS the publishers ‘ 
p ‘».| Harper & Brothers, Publishers 


will mail you a san- 
Franklin Square, New York, N.Y. 


Newsdealers, Book- 
sellers, and Postmas- 
ters receive subscrip- 
tions. 





ple set of above. 
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THE HANDSOMEST CHRISTMAS ANNUAL ISSUED 


See eclel Anais SEND TEN CENTS FOR 
THE CHRISTMAS BOOK BUYER 


It is the most beautiful literary annual published. Be- 
tween its covers of gold, salmon, and brown will be 
found a full review of the holiday books of 1892. More 
than 90 of the richest illustrations from the leading 
works are given, making of the number a complete and 
handsome résumé of illustrated holiday literature. 

Famous writers will contribute special articles and 
“one reviews to thesnumber. The list of writers will 
include : 











Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, Hamlin Garland, 
Thomas Nelson Page, Hamiiton W. Mabie, 
Kate Douglas Wiggin, Thomas A Janvier, 
Octave Thanet, Noah Brooks. 


Robert Grant, Rossiter Johnson. 


The illustrations will be by the following eminent 
artists : 


Frederic Remington, R. B. Birch Howard we R. F. Zogbaum, 

Thomas Cole, H. W. McVickar, Edmund H. Garrett, Emile Bayard, 

Walter Crane, F. D. Millet, W. Hamilton Gibson, Joseph Pennell, 
W. T. Smedley, Alfred Parsons. 


FROM THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE : 


“There is not in America or in England a more comprehensive, tastetul, and suggestive aid to the buying of 


books than is this handsome little periodical.” 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743-745 Broadway, New York 
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A National Family Paper— 550,000 Subscribers. 


A few additional Announcements are presented in this advertisement. Full Prospectus and Specimen Copies sent Free. 


Illustrated Serial Stories. 


These Seven Serials will be given during 1893 in addition to the $5,000 Prize Serial Stories. 


aS SSS SS SSSI Sn ace eee 


Whispering Tongues. A strong story of College Friendships; by Homer Greene. 
The Seal Poachers of Bering Sea. An Episode; by C. A. Stephens. 
A Boy’s Campaigns. A boy’s experience in the Civil War; by the late George B. Woods. 
Skipper Poole’s “ Handy.’? How Tet Donaldson got home from Aibgook; by F. G. Hosmer. 
Olive Green. The Story of a Girl’s Helpfulness; by Maria Louise Pool. 
The State of Columbia. The veracious history of a Political Experiment; by Dr. John Lambert. 
A Mountain Ash Expedition. A Boat Trip on the Magalloway River; by C. A. Stephens. 





The Companion Contributors. 





Among the eminent writers who have furnished articles for the coming year may be mentioned: 
Justin McCarthy. The Marquis of Lorne. Lord Playfair. 
Carroll D. Wright. Rudyard Kipling. Charles Dickens. 
Sir Edwin Arnold. Marion Harland. Gen. Lew Wallace. 
Archibald Forbes. Frank Hopkinson Smith. Amelia E. Barr. 
Frank R. Stockton. Sir Henry Thompson. W. Clark Russell. 
Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher. Rebecca Harding Davis. 


Short Stories and Adventures. 


More than One Hundred Short Stories and Adventure Sketches will be given in the volume for 1893. 


Knittin’ Susan. An Able Mariner. Quality’s Temptation. 

In the Death Circle. Uncle Dan’l’s Will. A Bad Night in a Yacht. 
A Mountainville Feud. On the Hadramaut Sands. Leon Kestrell: Reporter. 
Mrs. Parshley’s First Voyage.. An April First Experience. Uncle Sim’s Clairvoyance. 
Strong “Medicine.” The amusing effect of a brass instrument. Capt. D. C. Kingman, U. S. A. 


Interesting Articles. 


How I wrote “‘ Ben Hur.” Describing the origin and growth of this popular Book; by Gen. Lew Wallace. 


The Origin of “ Rudder Grange ;”? by the popular Story Writer, Frank R. Stockton. 
The Story of My Boyhood; by Rudyard Kipling. 
How College Men are Trained for Foot-Ball, Base-Ball, and Boat-Racing; by Four College Crew Captains, 
Three New Sea Stories. The Bristolman’s Trap. A Desperate Capture, etc.; by W. Clark Russell. 
The Jungle Kingdoms of India. The War between Man and Beast. Snakes, etc.; by Sir Edwin Arnold. 





Every Number contains impartial Editorials on current events at home and abroad, Original Poetry 
by the best writers, choice Miscellany and Anecdotes, the latest discoveries in Science, Sketches of 
Travel, Articles on Health, a Charming Children’s page and many other well-known features. 


New Subscribers who send $1.75 now will receive The 
i EE Companion Free to Jan. 1, ’93, and for a full year to Is 
from that date, including the Double Holiday Num- 
bers at Christmas, New Year’s and Easter. 


Please mention this paper when you subscribe. 
The Souvenir of The Companion in colors, 42 pages, describing the New Building in all its depart. 
ments, will be sent on receipt of six cents, or free to any one requesting it who sends a subscription. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 
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NEW BOOKS 


*,* Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


HINTS AND HELPS ON THE INTERNA- 
TIVNAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS FOR 
1893. te -y ractical expositions of the lessons for 
whole year y Rev David Burrell, D.D., and Rev. 
Joseph D. Burrell. 389 pp. 12mo. $1.25. 


THE GOSPEL OF GLADNESS. By Rev. 
David James Burreli, D.D. 12mo, 318 pp. $1 25. 

** A collection of pithy, short sermons as direct and pun- 
gent as they can be poem nae the ws mae Bo 

ADAM’S DAUGHTERS. By Julia MacNair 
Wright 463 pp. 12mo. g illustrations. $1.50. 


“A good story well told, illustrating ways in which 
women thrown on their own resources may earn a good 
living in the country.”—Living Church. 


WHAT GIRLS CAN DO. _“ Not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister.” By Mrs. H. K. Potwin. 463 pp. 
12mo. 4 illustrations. $1.50. 


“A charming book, interesting, thrilling, instruct.ve, 
pure, and helpful.” —Centrai Baptist. 

A BAKER’S DOZEN. By Faye Huntington. 
8s pp. 16mo. 2 illustrations, 60 cts 


[A well-told story of church work, illustratiug the bless- 
edness of Christian liberality. “ 


THE ANDERSONS: Brother and Sister. By 
AgnesGiberne. Ten illustrations. 12mo. 347pp. $1 25. 


_ “‘A touching story; . . . the moral teaching of the book 
is of the purest kind.”’—Odserver. 

FAN FAN STORIES. By Mrs. F. I. B. Smith. 
16mo. 283 pp. Illustrated. 75 cts. 


_ ‘A delightful book for children, sure to find its way 
into our S. S. libraries.” —Meth. Protestant. 


THE SILVER SHIELD SERIES. In a box. 
Attractive and unique red and white binding. §1.. 


Mother’s Last Words. Joe’s Calling. 
A Good Fight. Burning Lamps. 


“Very charming books for the little folks.”—Herald 
and Presbyter. 


JOYFULLY READY, Life of Harry MacInness, 
or young men. 16mo, 202 pp. 75 cents. 

My Ebest and inspirising ; abeighs and cheney mpegs 
of a noble young midshipman, who serve is G 
faithfully as he dea his Gove Wi > Aho - = 


THE STORY OF JOHN G. PATON; or, 
Thirty Years Among the South Sea Cannibals. 
~ ~g young folks. By Rev. James Paton. 45 cuts. 397 

le 1.50. 


LITTLE TOT SERIES. By Ethel Inman. Six 
volumes. Profucely illustrated. Inabox. $1 50. 


Sunnyside Homes. Grandma’s Happy Hour. 
Tales for Tots. A Bundle of Stories. 
Grandpa’s Travels Tot’s Favorite Pictures. 


An Elegant Wall Roll 


THE GOSPEL IN PICTURE AND TEXT. 
With 27 beautiful illustrations and daily Bible readings. 
On enameled paper. $1. 

“‘ Deserves the warmest commendation. Eve page 
contains an admirabie repr duction of one of Hoffman’s 
exquisite series of Bible paintings.””—Avangelist. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 


150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, and 


304 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK. 
Boston, 54 Bromfield St. Purta., 1512 Chestnut St. 
ROCHESTER, 93 State St. Cu1caGo, 211,213 Wabash Av. 


CHRISTMAS! 


Great Simultaneous Publication 
IN 


AMERICA, ENGLAND, AND FRANCE 
NOW READY: 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBERS 

OF PRICE 
Black and White, - - $0.50 
Holly Leaves, - - - 50 
Lady’s Pictorial, - - -50 
Chatterbox Christmas-Box, - -50 
London Graphic, - ~ -50 
Yule Tide, , 2° = 
Le Figaro Illustre, - - 1.00 


The Finest Christmas numbers in the World. 
All of them contain colored pictures which are 


GEMS OF ART 
All Newsdealers and 


The International News Company, New York 
83 and 85 Duane Street, one door East of Broadway. 








** Santa Claus, Jr.,”?a Christmas Can- 

tata,a s 1 teature being choruses 

for female voices only. Send 35c. for 

-.— copy Send isc. for samples 

of three beautiful, new Christmas Ber. 

vices for the 5. S.. with illustrated title- s. Specimen 
paces of the ‘“Triumphal Anthems” and *‘The New Song”’ 
ee. Geo. F. Rosche & Co., 178 State St.. Chicago, fil. 





ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & COMPANY 


(INCO RPORATED). 


SEND FOR HOLIDAY CATALOGUE 
HOLIDAY SEASON OF MDCCCXCII. 


y t y ee 

page illustrations reproduced from ecings and 13 

ull-page inserted photogra hs. 8vo, cloth, talian style, 

$6 50. Uniform with the 

minster Abb-y ”’ issued last year. 

‘Lhe photo illustrations are in the best style of the art, 
and so mounted as neither to crease nor warp, and these 
unmounted would cost as much as the entire volume. 


HISTORICAL MEMORIALS OF WEST- 
minster Abbey. By Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, D.D., 
late Vean of Westminster. A new illustrated edition. 
With 13 full-page reproductions of etchings after Her- 
bert Railton, and numerous wood-cuts 2 vols., 8vo, 
in Italian style, cloth, $7.50... ‘ 

A new issue ef this superb edition ; also new editions ot 
the above, printed on smaller paper, 12mo, without the 
full-page etchings or photographs. e y in 2 ~ols., 
cloth, $3.00. e Canterbury, $1.50. Beautiful livrary 
editions 
THE NEW YORK OBELISK. Cleopatra’s 

Needle, with a preliminary sketch of the history, erec- 

tion, uses, and significa ion of Obelisks. By Charles E. 

Moldenke, A.M., Ph.D.  8vo, cloth, $2.00.. Also a 

iepe paper edition, limited to 150 copies, 4to, § 5.00. 

““A book of science, language, religion, and history 
combined, with no omission of details, but with a com- 

lete re rescgtation of the great wonder as it stands in the 

ew World. 

UNKNOWN SWITZERLAND. Be victor Tissot. 
Translated from the Tweltth French Edition by Mrs. 
Wilson. With 19 inserted photographs, three-fourths of 
which were taken by an American tourist, and not to be 
found elsewhere, Small 8vo. Bound in white and crim- 
son cloths, with jacket, $4.50. 

JESUS THE MESSIAH. The Cabinet Edition. 
By Alfred Edersheim, M.A., Oxon., D.D., Ph.D,, au- 
thor of ‘The Lite and Times of Jesus the Messiah.” 
With 24 full-page illustrations after Hoffman’s cele- 
brated Pictures. mall 4to, cloth, ornamental, with 
full gilt edges. $3.50; cloth, chrome edge, $2 50 
**One of the best. if not the best. condensed, reliable, 

and graphically written lives of Christ ever issued.” 

A GIRL’S WINTER ININDIA. By Mary Thorn 
CG — With 12 full-page iliustrations. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. - 
“*A most readable and instructive volume, in which 

will be found pictures of life and character quite out of the 

beaten track of the tourist.’’ 

MEMORIALS OF SARAH CHILDRESS 
Polk, Wife ot the Eleventh President of the United 
Stat s By Anson and Fanny Nelson, Numerous illus- 
trations, copies of autograph letters, etc. 12mo, cloth, 


1.75. 

: The life of a true woman who! for long P gid lived in 

the = of the Epabnic, and was beloved and honored by 

the Nation. The volume affords many glimpses of pub- 
lic and social life of f rty: r more years ago, and is a nota- 
ble link between the past and the present.”’ 

ECHOES FROM A SANCTUARY. By Rev. 
Henry White,M.A, late Ch:plain to the House of 
Commons, and Chaplain-in-Ordinary to the Queen. 
Edited and arranged by Sarah Doudney, with introduc- 
tion by W. Boyd Carpenter, D.D., D.u.L. With por- 
trait. 12mo cloth, $1.50. 

“‘ They breathe a spirit of hope and comfort, sympathy 
and charity and victory, that has overcome the world.”’ 
OUR ELDER BROTHER. Thoughts for every 

unday in the year. from the life and words of Jesus of 

Nazareth. By Sarah S. Baker. 12mo, ornamental, 

cloth, $1 fo. ; a 

** These thoughts cover the life and mission of Jesus. 
They are practic:] meditations in a form that cannot fail 
to attract the geueral reader, and with a spiritual tone 
alike strong and winning.”’ 





UP AND DOWN THE HOUSE. By Anna. 
Warner, author of ** Melody of the XXIIId Psalm,” 
** Fourth Watch,” etc 16mo, ornamental, cloth, $1.00. 
“* Taking for a text the most wonderful housekeeper on 

record, it would fain help other women to be as wise, as- 

useful, and as blessed as she.” 


THE LIFE BEYOND: “This Mortal! must. put. 
on Immortality.”? By George Hepworth. 16mo, cloth, 


1.00. 

** The author has not attempted to array argument 
against argument, but to show, by reference to the: 
homely ‘experi. nces of every-day life that immorta ity is 
part of the Divice plan for the development and education 
of the soul.” 


THE WONDERFUL COUNSELOR. All the: 
recorded sayings of the Lord Jesus, chronologically 
arranged on a plan for easy memorizing in simple pas~ 
sages—one for each day in the year—with briet notes, 
connecting words and phrases. By Henrv ead,. 

.M._ With an introduction by Francis © Clark, D.D.,. 
President of the United Society of Christian Endeavor. 
16mo, cloth, 50 cents. 


THE EARLY RELIGION OF ISRAEL, as set. 
forth by Biblical Writers and by Modern Critical His- 
torians. The Baird Lectures for 1889. By James 

rtson, D.D. _12mo, cloth, 523 pages. $3.00. 

“* Dr. Robertson has dealt the most serious blow yet: 
given to the Kuenen-Wellhausen theory«f Old Testa 
ment history, showing that it is not only an unverified 
hypothesis, but one aatrey thconsiatent with ascertained 
facts.”’ An invaluable book for a clergyman. 


THE WELLSPRING OF IMMORTALITY.. 
A Tale of Indian Life. By S. S. Hewlett. Illustrated. 
12mo, $1.50 | . 4 A é 
**A story of missionary life and character, illustrating 

the trials of native Christians.”’ 


MISSIONARY LANDSCAPES IN THE. 
Dark Continent. By James Johnston. 12mo, cloth, 





“ithe reader will obtain a vivid impression of the a e 
ent great results, and what they have cost in hervic labor 
and self-sacrifice.” 

*GODIVA BURLEIGH. A Story by Sarah Doudney 


4 illustrations, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

*THE CHILD OF THE PRECINCT. A Story 
by Sarah Doudney. 4 illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
* These two new well-drawn and wholesome pictures of: 

Enaiish life will be welcomed by the author’ 

riends. 


FIFTY YEARS OF ENGLISH _ SONG; or,. 
Selections from the Poets of the Keign of Victoria. Ed- 
ited and arranged by Henr. F. Randolph. In 4 vols., 
8vo. Limited ediion of 250 copies. Boards, $7.50.. 
Also 4 vols., 12mo, cloth, two colors, with jacket, $5 oo. 
I. The Earher Poets The Blackwood Coterie and Karly 

Scottish Poets. The Poets of Young Ireland. II. ie 

Poets of the First Half of the Kelgn. The Novelist Poets. 

III, Tue Poets of the Latter Half of the Reign. e: 

Writers of Vers de Société. III. The Pre-Raphaelite: 

Brotherhood. The Ballad and Song Writers. The Re- 


Rajous Poets. | R s 7 

ach volume is prefixed with complete biographical and 
bibligraphical notes, asd contains full: indexes, including 
an index of pseudonyms and ae sobriquette, . 

‘* The editor has covered a great field of poetic activi 
and crea ion, and has covered it very comprehensively an 
in athoroughly catnolic spirit. .His work seems to us to 
embody the broad sympathy and the thorough intelligence 
which are hy mp in such an undertaking, and the result! 
of his labor is a collection which wil!,be of very great ser- 
vice to readers at large, and especially to students of Eng-- 
lish poetry.”’ 


Ss many 


SOLD BY BOOKSELLERS OR SENT BY MAIL ON RECEIPT OF PRICE 


In addition to their own publications, Messrs. Randolph & Co. keep for sale in their retail department the books of 
; other, leading publishers in the departments of Religious, Misceilaueous, and Standard Literature, Complete Holi-- 
y 


ogue sent on application. 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & COMPANY (incorporated) 


182 Fifth Avenue, three doors below Twenty-third Street, New York 





Without a Teacher. 
THOUSANDS ARE DOING THIS 
WITH THE AID OF 


THE ART AMATEUR 


Largest and most praetical Art Magazine Indispensable 
to every artist, art student, and art lover. 

Send $1 with this (CHRISTIAN Union) ad. direct to 
publisher and you will receive & instructive numbers (of 
our anecton), with pages supplementary workin 
designs for all kinds of art work, and 20 SUPERB 

OLOR PLATES (forcopying or framing), several of 
them showing, step by step, in their proper colors, the pro- 

essiv: stages of nainting L, DS, PE, FLOW- 
ERs, FIGURES, and animals, in oil and water colors, 
as practiced by the best artists. ‘I his is a specialty ot The 

rt Amateur, which also teaches | ESIGNING 
FOR WOMEN some to make their own living, an 
HOW TO BECOME AN ILLUSTRATOR 
of books and magazines, cnn PAINTING, 
Pastel and Crayon Portraiture, WOOD C Cc, 
Pyrography, Church and Home Embroidery, Tapestry 
and Fan Painti g, and Te Kao ot 

HOME D. RATION AND FURNISHING. 

In sending your $1§ (with this Christian Union ad.) 
please state your specialty in art work. Apn- 
nual subscr'ption to The Art Amateur, $4. Speci- 
men copy (with three color plates), 25c. Catalogue sent 
for 2c. stamp. 

MONTAGUE MARKS, 23 Union Square, N. Y. 

R ARE AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 
Catalogues issued continually. 


Send 10 cents postage fer a package. 
BOOKS | pee zyants sega. 


$ q | LEARN TO PAINT | $ | 














Your Home and Library 


Can be greatly enriched by a first-class. 
history—full, terse, and complete— 
from Columbus to Harrison. 

For your own consultation, for read- 
ing and reference of the young folks, 
you can find nothing so satisfactory as. 
“Four Hundred Years of American 
History,” by Dr. JoHun Lorp and 
Prof. J. H. PATTON. » 


*,* Complete in 2 vols., octavo, boxed, $5.00. To be 
had of your Bookseller, or will be sent, carriage free, on 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York 


te Please examine it or send for description. 





FOR CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS 


By Abby Morton Diaz As ular whi known as 
er famed Willi ry Letters.” ‘The ONL 


her famed ‘ am Henry Letters.”” The ¥ 
Mother se Drama in rhyme with songs and 4 
compenyin, ynusic. Easy to learn and very amusing. 


c Vv ion’ ie. ee ARLE & CORRON 
ji 0; ee . 
Pu chars, 69 Dearborn St. Chicago, Il. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COS 
NEW BOOKS 


The Old English Dramatists 


A book of delightful lectures by James Russell 
Lowell, edited by Charles Eliot Norton, Professor 
in Harvard University. Uniform with Riverside 
Lowell, also in fancy binding, $1.25. 


Shelley’s Poetical Works 


Edited, with an Introductory Memoir, by George 
E. Woodberry, Professor of Literature in Colum- 
bia College. Centenary Edition. From new 
plates, and more nearly complete and every way 
desirable than any library edition of Shelley here- 
tofore published. With a new portrait. 4 vols., 
crown 8vo, gilt top, $7 00. 


Pagan and Christian Rome 
By Rodolfo Lanciani, author of ‘ Ancient Rome 
in the Light of Modern Discoveries,” giving the 
results of archzological researches relating to 
the first five centuries of the Christian era, and the 
transformation of the Rome of the Cesars into 
the Capital of Christendom. With numerous illus- 
trations. In Roman binding, with a slip cover. 
1 vol., square 8vo, $6.00. 


Uncle Remus and _ his 
Friends 


A new and concluding book of ‘‘ Uncle Remus” 
stories, by Joel Chandler Harris. With 12 excel- 
lent full-page illustrations by Frost. $1.50. 


The Story of Mary Wash- 
ington 
A book of new and very interesting information 
about the mother of Washington, by Mary Vir- 
ginia Terhune (‘‘Marion Harland”). With a 
portrait and eight illustrations. 16mo, $1.00. 


Aladdin in London 


A sto-y of marvel, magic, and the powers of a 
mysterious ring, by Fergus Hume, author of the 
very popular story, ‘‘The Mystery of a Hansom 
Cab.” 16mo, $1.25. 
Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 
1r East 17th Street, New York 





“For the enlightened owners of gardens and wood- 
lands this journal is invaluable.”—WV. Y. Tribune. 








Filled every week with original, enter- 
taining, and exact information from the 
best American and European authorities 
about trees, shrubs, flowers, and fruits ; 
the beautifying of home grounds, road- 
sides, and parks; the preservation of 
forests and of natural scenery, together 
with vigorous editorial treatment of topics 
within its field, and illustrations of the 
highest artistic finish. 


script. ‘* A capital specimen of pure literature.”—WV. VY. 
Journal of Commerce. ‘* Faultless in | make-up.””— 

hila. Press. ‘* Illustrations of rare excellence.”—By/- 
fal ier. ‘* Edited with signalfability.”—Cincinnati 
Times-Star. 


Published weekly. $4.00 a year. 


(> Special Clubbing Offer for 1893: The 
Christian Union and a New Subscription to 
Garden and Forest, $5.60. 

Specimen copy and net clubbing rates with other peri- 
odicals sent free on application. 

GARDEN AND FOREST PUBLISHING CO., 


TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 








, Our 14th Annual Holiday Cata- 
SENT logue of Choice Books, suitable for 
peseestation or for the library, at 25 to 


0 per cent. reduction from pub- 

‘lishers’ prices. Just ready. $end 

RE F your address now and have a copy mailed 
to you free. 

ESTES & LAURIAT, - 





Boston 





SOME BOOKS that YOU WANT 





Modern European Statesmen 
By Joun Lorp, D.D., LL.D., author of ** Beacon 
Lights of History.’’ 


Twetve Lectures on the line of gifted men—from 
Metternich of Austria, Chateaubriand of France, 
Cavour of Italy, to Bismarck and Gladstone—who 
have been the real rulers of Kurope. Demy 8vo, 62 
BP, $2.00 to $4.50. To be had direct from the 
ishers or their special agents. Seud for descriptive 
circular. 


Roland Graeme: Knight 

By Acnes Mautge MAcHar. 

Career of an ardent young journalist, eager to ‘“* ride 
abroad redressing human wrongs.”’ A vivid romance 


of to-day’s life. Cloth, $1.00. 
Murvale Eastman, Christian 


Socialist 
By Atpion W. Tourcze. 


A novel of our time for thivkers.. Cloth, $1.50; 
paper, so cents. ‘* A great book,’’—Pishop VINCENT. 


Face to Face with the Mexicans 


Seven years of familiar intercourse with them. By 
Fanny CuamBers Goocu. 200 Illustrations. Pop- 
ular edition. Cloth, $2.50; cloth gilt, $3.00. 


Henry Ward Beecher’s Works 


“* A Book of Prayer,” 75c. and $1.00; ‘* Norwood,” 
his only novel, $1.25; ‘* Patriotic Addresses,’ $2.00 ; 
** Sermons,” $1.50 per vol. ; ** Evolution and Relig- 
ion,” $1.50; ‘* Life of Jesus the Christ ” [completed], 

5-595 be ale Lectures on Preaching 3 vols. in 
one], $2.00; ** Comforting Thoughts,” 75c. and $1.00. 





400 Years of American History 
General Introduction by Joun Lorp, D.D., LL.D., 
author of ‘‘ Beacon Lights of History.”” The Histo 
of the American People from 1492 to 1892. By Prof. 
. H. Patton, Ph.D. Complete in 2 vols., 8vo. 
Sloth, $5.00. 


Dr. Lorp’s survey of the history, greatness, and 
dangers of America_is_ characteristically brilliant 
and graphic. Prof. PATTon’s narrative is_concise, 
lucid, trustworthy, and full of interest. The Christian 
Union accords it the “* highest place’? among the less 
voluminous histories. 


The Bryant Collection of Poetry 

Wm. Cutten Bryant’s “Family Library of 

Poetry and Song ;”’ 2,000 poems from 600 authors, 
Illustrated. $5.00; $7.50; $10.00. 


Abraham Lincoln 
The True Story of a Great Life. By Wiiiram:O0, 
STODDARD, one of President Lincoln’s Confidential 
Secretaries. New and revised edition. Portraits and 

Illustrations, Cloth, $2.00. 


Two Charming Books 


‘** Midnight Talks ai the Club,’ and ‘' Beyond the 
Bourn” (Three Days:in the Other World). By Amos 


K. Fiskg. Each 16mo, vellum cloth, gilt top, 
1,00, 


The Story of Insect Life 
“Tenants of an Old Farm,” by Dr. Henry C. 
McCook. Prefusely illustrated. New popular 
edition, $1 50. 





FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, NEW YORK 


Retired Clergymen, Teachers, etc., employed on our Standard Publications. Correspondence invited. 
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James Matthew 


Complete. In sets, 6 vols., beveled cloth, gilt top, $6.25; half calf, $12.00. 


Barrie’s Works. 





The Little 


By J. M. Barriz. New edition, with full-page 


A Window in Thrums. 


By J. M. Barriz. 12mo, cloth, gilttop, $1.00. 


** Its cleverness, delightful character-draw- 
ing, and freshness are more than fleeting.” 
—Boston Times, 


Auld Licht Idylls. 


By J. M. Barrig. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 


“ They are truly old light idylls graced by 
Mr. Barrie’s pen with a dignity that fit them 
for the high places of literature.” 

—Boston Globe. 


Printed from new plates on laid paper. 
trated with ten superb etchings by G. W. i. 
made Holland paper. 

*,* Sold by all booksellers, 


OT A Tah Lh Tk LLL Lt Lh A Lh Ah A th A th Lt a Lh td 


«* J. M. Barrie’s ‘ The Little Minister,’ is a great novel.”—New York Press. 
** The story is sweet and human from the first word to the last.”—St. Paud Glode. 


Better Dead, and My Lady Nicotine. 
By J. M. Barris. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 


“* Two of Mr. Barrie’s earlier works containing the same originality of style and force of 
expression that characterizes his later works.”—Pudlic Opinion. 


Emo Geautiful. editions. 
Edition de Luxe. 
The Little Minister. 

By J. M. Barris. In two vols., royal 8vo, $12.00 net. With etchings by G. W. H, Ritchie. 

Large paper, limited to 260 copies, signed and numbered. Printed on Van Gelder’s Hol- 
land paper, embellished with exquisite initial letters in blue and red, and illustrated with nine 
superb etchings and an etched frontispiece portrait of the author, printed on Imperial Japan- 
ese paper. A duplicate set of etchings are inserted in each set. Nos, 1 to 5 are printed 
entirely on Imperial Japanese paper, with three sets of etchings on vellum, in three colors. 

Kirriemuir Edition. 
In two vols., post 8vo, gilt top, $6.00. 


Ritchie, printed entirely on Van Gelder’s hand- 
*,* Send for new and attractive catalogues. 


Lovell, Coryell & Company, Publishers, 
43, 45 & 47 East Tenth Street, New York. 


Minister. 


illustrations, 12mo, cloth, gilt, $1.25. 


When a Man’s Single. 
By J. M. Barrik. 12mo,cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 


“A budget of quaint conceits, witty epi- 
grams, and Barrie’s own peculiar humor.” 
—New York World. 


An Edinburgh Eleven. 
Pencil Portraits from College Life. By 
J. M. Barrigz. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 
“* Nothing could be more fascinating to one 
who enjoys the spell of highly original prose 
than these essays in reminiscence.” 
—Brooklyn Times. 


Tastefully bound in vellum and gold. Illus- 


or sent by publishers. 
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- : 
$300 ARs 


M. B. 


THREE ESSENTIALS OF A FINGER-RING. 

: ‘It must be solid gold, standard 

Quality quality, finely finished, each 

. stone carefully selected and set. 

Designed with taste and refine- 

Style ment, and in the present fashion. 

° Depends on the hand that gives 

Sentiment and the hand that wears the 
ring. 

We supply the first two essentials—quality 
and style. A thousand patterns. All made‘ on 
honor ’”’ and strictly guaranteed. 

If your jeweler will not show them to you, 
write and ask us who will. 

BRYANT & CO., 10 Maiden Lane, N. Y- 
Oldest Ring Makers in America. 
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BEAUTIFUL BOOKS 


Exquisite Bindings 


ZENOBIA 


Queen oF Patmyra’ By Witi1amM Warg, author of 
** Aurelian,”’ ** Ju ian,” etc. A new edition of this stand- 
ard work fully illustrated with half-tone plates from pho- 
tographs taken in Palmyra, showing the ruins of that 
splendid civilization which was at its zenith nearly two 
thousand years ago. 1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, gilt, $2.50. 


GENOA, THE SUPERB 


Tue City or Cotumsus. By Vircinta W Jounson, 
This city, the birthplace of Columbus, is not only inter- 
esting from its historical associati ms, but is remarkable 
for the beauty of its parks, palaces, and cathedrals of mod- 
ern architecture Illustrated with photogravures. 1 vol, 
crown 8vo, vellum cloth, illuminated in gold and colors, 
$3.00. 


THE LILY OF THE ARNO 


Or, FLorence, Past AND Present. By VIRGINIA 
W. Jounson. Uniform with ‘‘Genoa, the Superb.” 
1 vol , $3.00; the two above vols. in cloth box, $6.00. 


THE LAST DAYS OF POMPEII 


PompguiaAN Epition. By Butwer (Lord Lytton). 
This thrilling historical novel is produced in a superb man- 
ner with fifty photogravure illustrations from photographs 
of Pompeii as it now is, and from celebrated restorations 
and frescoes. A magnificent and distinctively Pompeiian 
binding. 2 vols., crown 8vo, embossed in full gold, $6.00. 


-RIENZI 


Romanesque Epition. THe Last OF THE ROMAN 
Trisunes. By Butwer (Lord Lytton). A superb edi- 
tion of this splendid historical romance, which stands with- 
out an equal, full of photogravure illustrations from Roman 
photographs. 2 vols., crown 8vo, embossed in gold, gilt 
tops, $6.00. 


ROMOLA 


By Grorce E ror. 
Uniform with the “ Rienzi’? and ** Last Days of Pom- 
peii,’’ with 60 photogravures. 2 vols., $6.00. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid by 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, Boston 


(URIJTMAS Music: 


containing bright new Carols 

Christmas Selections sets Refonske service, Best 

Hn ape aw School music represented. 16 pp. Price, 
mts Postpai 

T B Ki a New Christmas Service of Song 

The New Born King, +237 xcponcc, pemted, 1 

. H, ; B., . 

the rah poy are, “Christmas Joy Bells,” “Noel,” 

sia A _ to Men,” *Peace on Earth,” “The Christ 
ef Bethichem. 


A Christmas Reverie, 22M deeee ty Ww. o. 


ason, Price 10 Cents, Postpaid. me 
The Wonderful Story, 20’ccnts Postpaia. 
Juvenile Cantatas: 


“a Jolly Christmas,” by C. H. Gabriel, (Just Issued). “One 
Ohristmas Eve,” “A Christmas Vision,” “Catching 
KriasK ringle.” “Santa Claus& Co.,” “The New Santa 
Claus,” “Santa Claue’Mistake.” “JudgeSanta Claus,” 
“The Waifs’ Christmas.” Price, of each 30 Cents, 
Postpaid. 

“BETHLEHEM” a beautiful cantata for adults, by 
Weatherly and Root. Price, 50 Cents. : 

MUSICAL VISITOR for December will contain appro- 
priate Christmas Anthems. 4 e 

Catalogue of all kinds of Christmas music furnished om ap- 
plication. 








—PUBLISHED BY—— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co. The John Church Co.. 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 E. 6th St., New York 





CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


SANTA AND THE FAIRIES. By Dr. W. 
Howarp Doang. New Cantata, Bright Melodies, Hu- 
morous Dialogues. Easily rendered. 30 cents by mail. 

KING OF NATIONS. By the Rev. Rospert 
Lowry. A Splendid Christmas Service for Columbian 
Year. 16 pages. 5 cents by mail. 


CHRISTMAS CROWNS. Kindergarten plan. By 
Mrs. W. F. Crafts and H. P. Main. A new service, 
motion songs and Christmas wreaths. 6 cents by mail. 


THE CHRISTMAS KING. By Mrs. W. F. 
Crarts. Introducing flags of principal nations, etc. 6 cts. 
by mail. (12 Flags, $1.18; 24 Flags, $2.36, postpaid.) 

CHRISTMAS ANNUAL, No. 23, contains a 
variety of beautiful Carols. 4 cents by niail. 

RECITATIONS FOR CHRISTMAS TIME, 
No. 3. Choice, fresh, simple. 4 cents by mail. 


A good line of Octavo Anthems for Choirs, etc. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CoO. 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 76 E. 9th St., New York. 





TYPEWRITERS. 
Unprejudiced advice given. All makes half-price, 
2 Sp ialty” Monthly ayments. be-page cat 
a — a ve ; cat. free. 


HEADQUARTERS, 


te roadway, New York. 
186 Monroe St., Chicago. 





CHRISTMAS CARDS BY MAIL 


0.’ 


Cards 





TAM 
at 15, 





Christmas comes but once a year, FOR 
And when it comes it brings good cheer. 


2. 
and 20 cents for postage. And for 50 cents and 4 cen 
BEACON HILL LINEN. For 


No. 3.—For $1.00, and 6 
Beautiful Cards, of L. 
venir Booklet. J 

No. 4.—For $1.00, and 8 Cents for Postage, a selection of 10 
of our largest and finest Cards, together with a Chr 


La] 
ZB 


Our cards and booklet packets have become a necessity in 
thousands of families at Christmas time. 

We will send the first six es for $3.25, Postpaid. or 
the complete set of nine packnaes or $5.40, postpaid. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 

No. 1.—For 50 Cents, and 4 Cents for Pos 


, 17 Prang 
8 ant et fine Christmas Cards, with a cut-out, fancy- 


shaped card of a Christmas bell em : 

No. 2.—For 50 Cents, and 4 Cents for Postage, 10 large and 
finer Cards from the above publishers, together with a Jeweled 
Card with Easel attachment, inclosed in protector and envelopes. 


Cents for Postage, a selection of 25 
Prang & Co.’s; alsoa Handsome Sou- 


istmas Ca: 


by Bishop Brooks, containing his a . 
Mo, 5.—For 5 Cents, gaa 2 Cents for Postage, 10 Prang’s, 


8s, Ward’s, and other beautiful cards. 





No. 6.—For 50 Cents, and 4 Cents for Postage, 5 Christmas 
Booklets, including one shaped Booklet. 

No. 7.—For $1.00, and 8 Cents Postage 7 Handsome Sou- 
venir Booklets, together with a 3-fo ‘di 
published b pane & Co. 

BIRTHDAY PACKET. For 50 Cents, 17 Fine 


ng Fish Net Card, 


of Prang’s or Tuck’s 


No. 9.-SUNDAY SCHOOL PACKET. For 50 Cents, 25 
Cards of Marcus Ward’s and Prane’s Cards 


assorti 
AND POSTAL NOTES RECEIVED. Novelties 
25, 50, 75. Cents, and $1.00 each, for Birthday or 


Anniversary, which will be selected with care for different tastes 
and ages as specifie 


fied. 
CHERS 50 Marcus Ward’s, Prang’s, 
® and other beautiful Cards, no two 


alike, for $1.00, and 8 cents for Postage. Better assortment, 
00, and 10 cents for postage. A very choice selection, $3.00, 
ts for postage, 25 Cards, no two alike 


Fashionable Use is the best Paper Made. 


COMMONWEALTH LINEN. A Medium-priced but Fine Grade. 
e ND. Toughe 


TREASURY BO 


st Paper made. Is very fashionable. 


8. 
CARTER’S TYPE-WRITING PAPERS. “ Best and cheapest in the market.”’ 
Paper by the Pound We guarantee our prices lowest in America. Sample sheets of paper and envelopes, 


* from 10 cents a pound 


and upwards, with prices and number of sheets to a pound, 


sent on receipt of 15 cents. These papers are the correct size and finish for fashionable correspondence. 
SPECI AL (FFER. On orders of $10 and over we will | repay freight charges to nearest rail- 


road station. Club your o 


friends aud take advantage of this. 


Agents and Dealers should correspond with us. 


Engraved Visiting (ards For $1.75 we send a copper plate, finely engraved, with 50 cards. Estimates 


* furnished for Wedding and Class-day Invitations. Street Dies, Crests, and 


Stamping. Samples free on application. All the work is 

and use the finest Cards. We guarantee satisfaction. 
Handsome boxes of fine stationery, en 

$1.00 to $2.00 each, sure to give satisfaction. 


H. H. CARTER & CO., 


done on our premises We employ oi ly the best workmen 
or illuminated, for 35 cents, 50 cents, 75 cents, 


3 Beacon Street, Boston 





CHRISTMAS. 1892 


“WHAT PRESENT SHALL I 
GIVE TO MY FRIEND?” 


A fine Etching, Engraving, or Water 
Color, tastefully framed, is moderate in 
cost. It is a work of art of permanent 
value; and, being always in sight, is a 
perpetual reminder of the giver. 

Messrs. Frederick Keppel & Co., of 
Paris, and 20 East Sixteenth Street, New 
York, respectfully recommend to their 
customers the Etchings of which they will 
send reproductions in reduced size. 

Correspondents residing at a distance 
from New York can have a selection of 
these and other high-class pictures sent 
them, unframed, on approval, carriage 
prepaid. 

They can also have samples of frames 
and estimates for framing sent by mail. 

To avoid the overcrowding that Christ- 
mas always brings, customers are respect- 
fully requested to send their orders as 
soon as possible. 


$ nightsand joyous 
Quiet days are assured 
by using Ridge’s Food. Try 
it, mothers, for the little ones, 
and be convinced. Does not 
cause acidity or wind and wil! 
nourish without distress. 
WOOLRICH & CO, ZAtMEE. Mass 





Highly Desirable Books for 
Home and Library 


FAY’S THREE GERMANYS 
A History of Development. By Theo. S. Fay, 
late American Minister to the German Court. 
2 vols. 8vo. 1,300 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, 
$7. Half Calf, $12. 
HISTORY OF ART 
By Wm. H. Goodyear. For Art Students and 
Tourists. dition de Luxe, white and gold 
embellishments. 314 illustrations, 377 pages. 
$5. Cloth edition, $3.50. 
A FAMILY ATLAS 
Fine maps, descriptive matter, and statistical 
data. By James Monteith. Illustrated. $3.50. 
MARTHA J. LAMB’S HISTORY OF 
NEW YORK CITY 
A most valuable work and replete with interest. 
Illustrated. Two and four volume editions in 
Cloth and Fine bindings. Send for particulars. 
UNITED STATES HISTORY (Barnes’) 
A Popular History of the United States. 
Brought down to include Harrison’s admin- 
istration. Illustrated. 672 pages. Cloth, 
$3.50. Fine bindings. 
ILLUSTRATED COMMENTARIES ON 
NEW TESTAMENT 
By Rev.Lyman Abbott. Now embrace Matthew, 
Mark and Luke, John, Acts, Romans. Clear, 
logical, and able analyses. 5 vols. 8vo. Cloth, 
$1.75 per volume. 
For sale by hehe, i armel oa charges paid, on 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, Publishers 
751 Broadway. New Yoik 








“Henry Clay” 


Now here’s a hand camera 
that people have been waiting 
for. “Describe it?’ With pleas- 
ure. Your name and address, 
please, and the description will 
come. 


Scovill & Adams Co.,; 
423 Broome St., N. Y. 
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A Choice Gift *." °°." ‘°°. 
A Grand Family Educator °." 
A Library in Itself *" °°. 
The Standard Authority -." 


i eh he he hi he hl 





NEW FROM COVER TO COVER. 
Fully Abreast of the Times. 


Successor of the authentic “Una-¢ 


bridged.” Ten years nt in revis: 4 
100 editors employed. over $300,006 
expended. 
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SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. : 
4 


GET THE BEST. 


Do not boy. reprints of obsolete editions. ¢ 


Send for free mphie niet eoraiias specimen ¢ 
pages and FUL 
G. & C. MERRIAM C0. " Puasunens, > 


Springfield, Mass., U. 8. A. > 

















Now is the time to subscribe for 


The Atlantic Monthly 


Which begins a new volume with the January num- 
ber, containing the first chapters of 


Old Kaskaskia 


A Serial Story by Mary HARTWELL CATHER- 
WOOD, and the first of a series of papers on 


The Feudal Chiefs of Acadia 


by FRANCIS PARKMAN. 

Other features will be a SERIAL STORY by 
KATE DOUGLAS wyeom ; STUDIES IN AMER- 
ICAN BIOGRA , beginning with one on 
George William Curtin: an article by JAMES BRYCE, 
M.P., treating 


American Influence on Eng- 
lish Political Institutions 


Those qualities which have given the ATLANTIC 
MONTHLY the foremost place among American lit- 
erary magazines will continue to Chasecteriae it. 

TERMS: $4.00 a year in advance, postage free. 


The November and December numbers sent free 
to new subscribers whose subscriptions for 1893 are 
received before December 2oth. 

Postal Notes and Money are at the risk of the sender, 
and therefore remittances should be made by money- 
order, draft, or registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 
11 East 17th Street, New York 





Announcement 


Having completed our removal, and 
the fitting up of our NEW and EXTEN- 
SIVE SHOWROOMS, we offer an un- 
surpassed line of ELECTRIC, COM- 
BINATION, AND GAS FIXTURES, 
FENDERS, ANDIRONS, AND FIRE 
SETS, ONYX TABLES AND CABI- 
NETS, AND FINE LAMPS in new 
and artistic designs. 

Estimates and Drawings of Special 
Designs furnished on application. 


R. HOLLINGS & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers 


523-525 Washington Street, Boston 
Opp. R. H. White & Co.’s. 





If you want a Scroll Saw only, with a Drilling 
Attachment, Rubber Blower, and Lever Clamp, the 
Rogers Saw for $3.50 is the one to buy. 

If you want the best Lathe in market, including 
Scroll Saw Attachment, with all tools and improve- 
ments to the very latest date, get the Goodell Ma- 
chine for $12. We guarantee them to be better than 
any other kinds. We will forward either machine 
on receipt of the price, or will send a Catalogue with 
full description, if you order it. 


MILLERS FALLS CO. 


93 Reade Street, New York 





KITCHEN FURNISHING 


Cooking Utensils, Cutlery, 
China and Glass, 
Eddy Refrigerators. 


[EWISe @oNGER 


130 and 132 West 42d St. 


Connecticut 





Connecticut, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Ave. 
CHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. West End 
Institute. Mrs. Cady and Miss Cady, Prins. 
ibed and Elective Courses of Study, or College Pre- 
paratory Course. Circulars. application necessary. 





Connecticut, Old Lyme. 
OXWOOD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS at Old 
Lyme, Conn, Thorough work in English 
branches, Latin, Greek, and French. College Ppara- 
tory. All the comforts of ay, Apply to Box 1 Agi 
R. S. GRISWOLD. 





Illinois 





Iturnots, Chicago. 
HE LORING SCHOOL. University-Prepara- 
tory. (Established 1876.) CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
Young Ladies and Children. For further iculars ad- 
dress THE LORING SCHOO 
2535 Prairie Ave., Chicago. 


Massachusetts 








MassacuusgtTTs, Boston, so Bromfield Street 
ASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
No charge to school officials for teachers. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
AN SCHAACK HALL, A BOARDING SCHOOL 
for Girls. Careful instruction—mental, moral, 
physical. Teachers earnest, sympathetic, helpful. Atten- 
tion to manners and formation of character. 
Address for circu 
r. and Mrs. MANTON VAN SHAACK, Principals. 


New Jersey 











New Jerszy, Lakewood. 
HE MISSES Foeninerou 


OAKS 
October Fifth. Lakewood, New Jersey. 
New Jersey, Summit. 


UMMIT COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
A Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. 
Preparation for all colleges. Ins’ ion thorough. 
Twenty miles from New York. Climate exceptionally 
salubrious. Circular. Martin Bahler, A.M., Principal. 








New York 


New York, Cornwall-on-Hudson. Prep. Dept., Peekskill, 
HE NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Col. C. J. WRIGHT, B.S., A.M., President. 


New York, New York City, 43 West 47th Street. 
fy tom o Le ery > m4 ro GIRLS 7 
reparatory an mary —— ndi- 
vidual instruction. Spetial ttention ti 
Gorin. Sicthekeden seh 
ie Modern 








tion. Expert ifeachers 


Sclenoes. _N ve teachers 
Rees students. Mary B. . oe 
and Lois A. Bancs. (Formerly of 525 Park "heuae. ) 


New York, N.Y. City, 1,786 Broadway, near 57th St. 
RS. ELLIMAN’S KINDERGARTEN and 
Elementary Class. Froebel system. Hint 
ear. Poe . 3d, 1892. Training Class for 
rgartners. 








New York City, 55 West 47th St. 
ISS GIBBONS’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Mrs. SARAH wl | aay eens Princi al, will 
reopen September 28. few boarding jes taken. 
Circulars ati Putnam’s Bock Store. 








YOU CAN BECOME A 


rained Nurse 


By STUDY AT HOM _ A 
DENCE SCHOOL Or HEALTH A kw HYGIENE, 
34 Telephone Bldg., Detroit, 





New Yorx, New York cee eee West 23d St. 
HE NEW YORK SCHONML OF 
APPLIED DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


Offers thorough instruction in wall-paper and 
carpet designing, and makes a specialty of the 
ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
CaTALoGugE Free. For further information 


apply to 
Miss ELLEN J. POND, Secretary. 











EDUCATIONAL 


The Christian Union will send, with- 
out charge, the Catalogue or Circular of 
any School in America to any one desir- 
ing the same. Address The Christian 
Union, Astor Place, New York. 








New York City 





New York, New York City. 


CHERMERHORN’S 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Oldest and best known in 


Established 1855. 3 East 14TH Street, N. Y. 





Connecticut 





Connecticut, Fairfield Co., Brookfield Center. 
~~ Sune naga ag FOR YOUNG apOws. 
a MR. tor a boy An Fo formation of Se 
stands first with us. m poy ovet 33- 
FREDERICR s ‘CUR IS, Ph.B. (Vase ’69). 





Connecticut, Hartford (i the suburbs). 
OODSIDE ‘SEMINARY. For Girls. 
Every advantage for gelkare, study, and 





health. ‘Terms, $500 t9 8600. | P 
peat an Mies SARA: J SMITH, Panciod 





Pennsylvania 





Pgnnsytvanti<, Philadelphia. 
ISS GORDON’S BOARDING AND 
DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 








Aun a aa tat a 
Circular on ap tion. 

'V is valuable ro ohh .o 
a-ccnaten cab gee 
bye hp go Rac RECOMMENDS 
you, oe is more. Ours 

©. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 








OHIO NORMAL 


UNIVERSITY 


pe phy “ee paid by 
on — "Text-book rent, cheap. 
cellent li 


ke advan’ ex 
Students can enter at any time and find suitable 
classes. Novacation except halted vont, Money will 
he refunded if e is not as advertised. ad 
for catalogue, H. A. M. Pres't, ADA, OHIO, 
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Recreation Department of The Christian Unton 


Information and printed matter concerning any Railway or Steamship line in the world; any Hotel in the world; any Pleasure 
or Health Resort in the world; any Tour to any part of the world ; or suggestions for planning a Vacation anywhere i in the world, 
will be sent on request, without charge, by the Recreation Department, The Christian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, N. Y. 





Pamphlets and Books Received 


A copy of any one will be sent on request, without 
charge, by the Recreation Department, The Chris- 
tian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 
City. 

Bermuda and Other Winter Resorts. A Description 
of. Issued by the Quebec Steamship Company. 

Camden, S.C. Hobkirk Inn and Surroundings. 

Excursion, Business Men’s,:to California. Leaving 
New York February 2, 1893. A Magnificent 
Tour Across the Continent. Raymond & Whit- 
comb. 

Ormond, Fla. Wenders and Pleasures of Hotel 
Ormond and Surroundings. 

Harvey, Ill, A Description of the Town of. A Man- 
ufacturing Suburb of Chicago. 

Rates and Sailings of the Atlantic Steamers to 
Europe, Winter 1892-3. 

Santa Cruz, Cal. A Description of Sea Beach 
Hotel and City of Santa Cruz. 

Tours. A Condensed Catalogue of the Various 
Tours of the Pennsylvania Railroad for 1892-93. 

Tours. Two Grand Excursions of 75 Days and one 
of 82 Days through the Southern States, Mexico, 
and California. January 17, February 7, and 
March7. Raymond & Whitcomb. 

Thomasville,Ga. ‘ Pine Summit,” an Ideal Home 
“* Among the Pines.” 

Wernersville, Pa. A Description of Walter’s Sani- 
tarium in Walter’s Park. One of the Great 
Health Resorts in the Country. 





TOURS 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 





Parties will leave New York January 17 and 
February 7 for Two Grand Tours of 75 Days through 
the Southern States, 


MEXICO + 
CALIFORNIA] 


Visits are to be made to Cincinnati, New Orleans, Gal- 
vogton and San Antonio. 

Ample time will be given to all the leading cities and 
gihera places of historic and picturesque interest in ee, 
includy mg R. Days in the City of Mexico 

Four Days Trip over the Vera Cruz Rail- 
Way, and o Days in Guadalajara 

In California, San Diego, Los Angeles, Pasadena, Santa 
Barbara, Monterey, etc., will ited. 

The return tickets may 7 be used — California on Any 
Regular Train unti July ie or with any one of 
Ten Parties under _y Escort, witha Choice 
of Four Different Routes. A Week at the 
Columbian Exposition Mee ca if desired. 


Tour of 81 Days through Mexico and Cali- 
fornia, witha Week at the World’s Fair, March 8. 

Three Tours of 40 Days to Mexico, omitting 
California: January 17, February 7, and March 8. 

California Excursions: pone | . petieny 12 
and 17, February 7 and 16, and March 8 

The Sandwich Islands: A cn ph = from 
San Francisco March 1s fora Seven Weeks’ Tou 

The World’s Columbian Exposition : ; Clee: 
lars describing our Special Trains and the Raymond & 
Whitcomb Grand Hotel will be issued about December 20. 
Applications will be filed on receipt and the circulars 
mailed when ready. 


{Send for descriptive book, mentioning the particu- 
ar tour desired. 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB 
31 East Fourteenth St. (corner Union Square), New York. 
Independent Railroad Tickets to all Points. 





TILE AND HOLY LAND.—Excursion leaves 
Jan. 3 and Feb. for Nile and Palestine. Send for 
* Tourist azette geen tickets by all lines. 
& SONS, 113 Broadway, N. Y. 


FOREIGN HOTELS 


European Winter and. Summer Resort 
University town 4 ae. 2 yrol. Austria, 1,900 feet 
above the sea, = nae Le Si linac 


Large, airy, Mi .. rooms, “inl eels superior cui- 
sine ; modern peyvenionces. Charming Excursions made. 
Eminent medical care if desired. Best references, Illus- 
trated pamphlets on argication. 

RL LANDSEE, Proprietor. 














WEST INDIES 


Marine Hotel, Barbados 


The Fairest Isle in all the Southern Seas. Land of 
Perpetual Summer. 
For further information apply to 
PAUL F.GERHARD & CO., 
19 Whitehall St., New York City. 
A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., 
39 Broadway, New York City. 


FALL AND WINTER RESORTS 


California 


LOS ANGELES: Hollenbeck Hotel 


Illustrated book describing Soujhers California sent on 
equest by E. G. FAY & SON. 














LOS ANGELES: Hotel Westminster 
Enlarged and Improved. Elegant Suites with Baths. 
Room, with Board, $2.50 a dayand up; Room only, $1.00 
a day and up. 


THE PAINTER *“*eac"* 


Elevation, 1,000 feet above the sea. Thirty miles from 
the Coast. Magnificent view of Pasadena, the San Gabriel 
Valley, and the Sierra Madre Mountains. Fine drives. 
Pure mountain water. Sanitary conaitions perfect. Table 
fully up to the standard. Elevator. Hot water heating. 





A home to spend a winter in a te, amid sun- 
shine, fruit, and flowers. ee | Pass the'door. Ad- 
dress . PAINTER. 





Redlands, Cal. 


Terrace Villa Hotel. Delightfully located; 7 acres 
oranges Seite, and flowers. First-class; reaso’ nable rates. 

an yopee: European plan ‘oar. Centrally 
located. Te. E. A. SLoan, p.; A. H. Pratt, Mgr. 


HOTEL TERRACINA 


Redlands, Cal. 


In the San Boupriine Valley. M cent mountain 
scenery. tes, $4.00 per day. Han illustrated 
souvenir sent on application to YC. TZ. HEDGE, Prop. 


Hotel San Gabriel 


Nine miles from Los Angeles, S. P.R.R. First- 
class. Twelve suites with private baths. House heated 
with steam and open . e-half mile from Historic 

Gabriel Mission. Near phen ’s Peak. Transient 
a. $2.50 to $4.00 per Lfay. ope 1 ates fi for families. 
Address Ee ot 
San Gabri riel, Cal. 


VISIT LICK OBSERVATORY 


Stages leave San Jose, Cal., Gil, Fo For ¥ address 














Hotel Vendome 


San Jose, Cal. 


Headquarters for tourists to the great Lick Observatory, 
on the —- of Mt. Hamilton. filus trated souvenir de- 

scriptive of San Jose, Mt. Bamiitos and Palo Alto sent 

on request. GEORGE P. SNELL. Manager. 


California Big Trees 


Six miles from Santa Cruz. Cal. First-class horses 
and carriages at the Sea Beach Stables. 


Sea Beach Hotel 


Santa Cruz, California 


Located upon a bluff overlooking the Beach and Bay of 
Monterey, commanding the finest land and marine ew 
on the Pacific Coast. odern improvements ; flower 
dens; surf bathing ; most faust ie e temperature in 
fornia. Six miles from t Trees. For terms 
and illustrated souvenir of Sea Be. Hotel and City of 

anta Cruz apply to 

JOHN T. SULLIVAN, Proprietor. 


OURISTS from Los Angeles to Montere 
and San Francisco should avoid the heat an 
dust of the San Joaquin Valley and take the 

scenic route of the Pacific Coast R. R., over the 
Santa Ynez and Santa Luccia Mts. For full infor- 
mation and printed matter address 

Pacific Coast R. R. Co., San Luis Obispo, Cal. 














Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


Illustratcd book, duntbigs Seve Springs, sent 
request by RNET?, Proprietor. 








District of Columbia 


THE ARDMORE 


rT ae St., Bao F, N.w.; 3 femaily hotels central; $1.50 to 
2 yi 5 val ras es by month; no liquors. 
ty 3 HALL, Wan aur Cc. 


Tue LITCHFIELD 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Centrally located, opposite Franklin Square, Fourteenth 
St. Transient and permanent guests. a rates to 
families. Accommodations for 75 guests. 


OTEL WINDAO 
Cor. u she. be New fons Ave. was gington I DNS 
ronting Treasui ite House, War, an vy 
Department. A ayy hotel. Nobar. Mrs.M.J.Colley. 














Florida 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


GRAND VIEW HOTEL 


Nov. 15 to May rst. $2 to $3 per 
Also “ Chiswick Inn,” Littleton, N. i sda 
to Oct. rst. 


HE BARCELONA 
t. Augustine, Florida 
Good family table and home coments. 
R. E, HASSELTINE. 


Winter Park, Fla. 
The Rogers 


Beautifully located on Lake Osceola. Rates, Sto to 
18. Pure water. Northern bw: aeons. For 
address “i & A. R. ROGERS. 














Georgia 


HARNETT HOUSE 


Savannah, Ga. 


Remodeled and e: ed. Electric Cars to and from all 
Depots and Wharves. erican plan. $2.50 and upwards. 








ANTED-—Winter boarders in refined Southern 
family; climate _ igoption peushifal. For terms and 
ic apply to -» No. 140 Taylor 
treet, Savannah, Ga. 





THOMASVILLE, GA. 


Piney Woods Hotel 


OPENS DEC. 14, 1892. 
M. A. BOWER, — 


For Pappas, ret rates, etc., addre 
IES Manage: er, r. Thomasville, Ga., or 
GEO. S. OLRMAN, Windsor Hotel, N. Y. City. 





Illinois 


CHRISTIAN PEOPLE 


who intend visiting 


THE WORLD'S FAIR 


will find the best and in all me « pa bead Av ad satisfactory 
hotel accommodations at reasonable 


The South ‘owsall 


(European Plan) 
on the shore of Lake Michigan and within seven blocks of 
e Exposition Grounds, Send for full information to 
THE COLUMBIAN VISITORS’ ASSOCIATION 
Bort Bldg., Chicago 
Mention The Christian Union. 








Maryland 





THE ST. JAMES HOTEL 
Charles and Center Sts., 
(European Plan.) BALTIMORE. 
THE ALBION HOTEL 
Read and Cathedral Sts., 
(American Plan.) BALTIMORE. 
These hotels, situated in the most fashionable section of 
the city, offer exceptionz! atventngee, to families and tour- 
ists, Send for iliustrated souvenir guide to Baltimore. 
0. F. ADAMS, Manager. 





Missouri 


‘“ Among the Ozarks ’”’ 


The Land of Big Red Ap ~4 * the title of an 
attractive and highly interesting ecently issu 
This book is hendecualy illustrated with views of South 
Missouri scenery, includi te the famous Olden fruit farm 
of 3,000. 3 “4 in Howell County. It pertains entirely to 
fruit raising in that great fruit belt of America, the south- 
ern slope o} the ks, and will prove of great vane, pe 








only to fruit growers, but to every farmer and hom 
in other States looking f farm and a home, 
This book wi Ib taled boone yo pee 


J.E LOCKWOOD, Kansas City, Mo. 
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New York 


The Jackson Sanatorium 


DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1858,) 

Elevated lecation, 1,200 ft. above sea-level, overlooking 
the beautiful Generee Valley. 

Personal care of experienced Physicians. All 
valuable forms of treatment. Provision for rest, recrea- 
tion, and amusement. 

Elegant fire-proof main building and twelve cottages. 
fe ge rcof promenade, Steam heat, open fires, electric 
bells, safety elevator, telegraph. telephone Cuisine under 
gupervision of Mrs, Emma P. Ewing, of Chautauqua 


king School. 

On line D., L. & W. R.R., between New York and 
Buffalo. Open all the year. For iliustrated circular, etc., 
address J. ARTHUR JACKSOM, Sec’y. 


Dr. Strong’s Sanitariom 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


A popular resort for health, . rest, or recreation 
all the year. 5 ae steam, o fire. 
Promenade en the roof, Suites of 
with aie baths. Winter sports. . 

ity, all baths and all remedial appliances. New 
Turkish and Russian Baths never surgessed in Oriental 
elegance and compieteness. Send for illustrated circular. 





S 











New Jersey 
Lakewood, N. J. 


The PARK VIEW 


Open all the Year. 
CHAS. W. WOODLAND, Prop. 


Health Resort 


BAKER HOUSE, Vineland, N. J 


r gir. Lae of rT 5 , Oven year round. 
erms, $2 r . re r week, 
mien *S. R. FOWLER, Prop. 











North Carolina 


ASHEVILLE, North Carolina 


Famous Winter Health Resort. First-class board, 
Northern Cooking. House heated with steam. Central 
tocation. Fine views. Mrs. P. A. Fitchner, 24 Grove St 








ASHEVILLE, N. ©.—Board, at a pleasant house, 
centrally located. Large, sunny rooms; attractive 


grounds. Northern management, 
Mrs. H. N. LOWELL, 77 Charlotte Street. 


INGLESIDE “*No"" 


House entirely new; near Public Square, Churches, etc.; 
opposite Battery Park. Elegant private home for guests; 
accommodations for 30 persons. FITCH TAYLOR, for- 
merly of Philadelphia and New York. 


Oakland Heights Sanatorium 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. 

Crowns the summit of a grandly sloping hill, with the val- 
ley of the French Broad —_ side oo the Swannanoa 
on the other, a ew a ' House ~~ 

ass in res} . No cases of consumption or other 
infectious diseases received. Medical department .under 
the care of regular physician. 

Terms, $4 per day. One person occupying room, $20 
and upwards 7 week, Wheret - Py 
came oR. 5 Pe week is added. Medical attendance 
and forms of treatment included in price of room. 
Address The Oakland Heights Sanatorium. 


OAKHURST ASHEVILLE, 8. 6. 


Mrs. H. E. POLLEY. 


= Pahoa hoe py Saianiiie, me er 
oughly refitted; modern appointments; strict 
good, medium-priced, all-the-year house: rates upon ap ie 
gation. HOWELL COBE. 

















HICKORY, N. C, Fine, dry Samate ; mountain - 


coma : scenery. Private “ at re 
le rates. Large, sunny rooms; pure water; refer- 
ences. BF. SEAGLE. 





South Carolina 





IKEN, South Carolina. Board in a pleasant 

ouse; large rooms; extensive grounds; centrall 

located: moderate rates. Address BELL HOUSE, 
Mrs. J. M. Bell, Prop. 


Aiken, South Carolina 
WINTER RESORT for HEALTH and PLEASURE. 
Driest Climate in the United States, except points 
of great altitude in the Rocky Mountains, 


HIGHLAND PARK HOTEL 


FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 


Electric Lights, Elevator. Pure Spring Water. Perfect 
Drainage. Pure Milk from our own Dairy. Unexcelled 
Cuisine. Billiard Room, Ladies’ Billiard Room, Bowlin 
Alley, Tennis Courts, etc. Good Livery. Hotel groun 
embrace 350 acres Pine Forest. 





B. P. CHATFIELD, Proprietor 


ot r vereeps 
fa hry 0h 1 reeeriees in this department see 








The Glen Springs, Watkins, N. Y. 

















Under the medical management of experienced physicians. Equipped with all the most approved thera- 
peutic appliances, including Turkish, Russian, and Electric Baths. Massage, 
Swedish Movements, and all forms of Electricity. 


Five Valuable Mineral Springs—Muriated, Alkaline, Chalybeate, Iodo-Bromated, and Brine. 


ALL FORMS OF MINERAL AND BRINE BATHS 


Climate mild, dry, and equable. No malaria. Surrounded by Pine Forests. Half-mile of broad board 
walk. Beautiful views, overlooking thirty miles of Seneca e. Picturesque walks and drives. All 
modern improvements. Lawn-Tennis Courts. Bowling Alleys. Glass Solarium 250 feet long. Cuisine 
sao yaree. conpumphivas, Boilogtice, ead one wears (ome d nie A = eae are not received, 

tagi sease admi end for illustrated pa: . 
eee bb ot oP WM. E. PEFFINGWELL, Manager. 





A Natural Mineral Spring Water. 


( 
. Promotes the Appetite. 
Salubria Stimulates the Digestion. 
Unsurpassed as a Table Water. 
Bottled Only by THE GLEN SPRINGS, WATKINS, N. Y. 


COLORADO 
rae HOTEL METROPOLE THF BROWN PALACE HOTEL 


DENVER 
Absolutely Fireproof. European Plan. DENVER 
Absolutely Fireproof. American Plan. 


20 ROOMS AT $1.50 

30 ROOMS AT $2.00 100 ROOMS AT 83.00 
20 ROOMS AT $2.50 100 ROOMS AT $4.00 
20 ROOMS AT $3.00 100 ROOMS AT $4.50 
60 ROOMS AT $3.50 100 ROOMS AT $5.00 
PER DAY AND UPWARD 


PER DAY AND UPWARD 
Famed for the elegance of its appointments and excel- very room of the 400 facing the broad streets encir- 
i in exquisite taste. System of 


E 

lence of its cuisine and service. Restaurantand Café,ala cling the building. Furnished 
carte. Private Dining-Rooms with service of Royal Wor- sanitation as perfect as that of the Metropole. nquet 
cester, Delinier, Redon, Copeland, Royal Vienna, and Hall, Public and Private Dining ooms and Kitchen on 
Haviland wares. System of sanitation the most perfect in the eighth and ninth floors, over ooking the range of the 
existence. Rocky Mountains for nearly three hun miles, 

. H. BUSH. Harry WatTcHam, . W. H. BUSH. 
OTTO KAPPLER. General Representative. N. MAXCY TABOR. 


BATTERY PARK HOTEL 


Asheville, North Carolina 


Open throughout the year. Elevation, 2,800 feet above sealevel. Most magnificent scener 
and climate east of Mississippi River. The hotel has been recently completely seenrned. 
repainted, recarpeted, and repaired in every way. 

Best equipped hotel in the South—hydraulic elevators, electric bells and lights, music hall, 
ballroom, tennis courts, bowling-alley, and ladies’ billiard parlor. Beautiful drives and first-class 
livery. Cuisine excellent; service splendid. 

The hotel, located upon a plateau covering 11 acres, 160 feet above the city, is within five 
minutes’ walk of the post-office, churches, and opera-house, and commands best view of George 
Vanderbilt’s palace. Special electric cars to hotel from all trains. For particulars concerning 
rates, railroad facilities, etc, apply to E. P. McKISSICK, Manager. 


WINTER SANATORIUM 


At Lakewood, New Jersey 


In the great pine belt of New Jersey. Turkish, Roman, pine, 
salt, iron, sulphur, electro-thermal, and all hydropathic baths; 
electricity in all its forms; massage. Open fireplaces; sun parlor; 
electric bells; electric lights in all public rooms; Alderney milk 
and cream. Open from October 1 to June 1, with or without 
treatment. Address H. J. CATE, M.D., Lakewood, New Jersey. 
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South Carolina 


AIKEN, S.C. Busch House 


sashenieieen 
etauter tine HENRY BUSCH, Proprietor. 


WEST VIEW AIKEN, S. C. 


Private Board. Accommodates 30. Near Highland 
Park Hotel. 














U* Souther COURT, Camden, 8.C.—Old-tashioned 
Southern home, beautifully situated, i 9 a mile from 
, Post office, etc. and drives. No 

Sand ay ta yn. For terms, Northern 
SeReSEnONS, ay and printed 


ts. ROGER ‘GRISWOLD PERKINS. 





CHARLESTON HOTEL 


CHARLESTON, S. C. E. H. Jackson, Prep. 
Rates, $3 and $4 per day. Rooms with baths extra 


THE PINE FOREST INN 


Summerville, 8S. C. 


THE FINEST HEALTH RESORT IN THE WORLD 


Summerville’s reputation was purely local before its 
name was brought into — by the International 
Tuberculosis Congress o! 

The climate is so curative, the air so so pum that a3 resi- 
dence here of a few months has saved y valuab ble lives. 
Dr. R. C._M. Page, Professor of Déconnen of Chest, 
of the New York Poveiaic, says the sufferer from tuber- 

culosis should spend his winters in Summerville, Hee 
Its proximity to Charleston, distance by yt 22 miles, 
ipoures the best medical attention 
the Pe 7 Forest_I nd or pa access = arts of the 
ni tates. nd for phiet 
OHN N J. BENSON, Manager. 














Virginia 


NORFOLK, VA. 


THE GLADSTONE. American plan, $2.50 uD; 
Suapen pln, $2.00. SPRAY 


TRAVEL 
A Tri with the 
to fey ORIEN T Greatest 
Safety, Speed, and Comfort 


On February 4th, 1893, the Hamburg-American 
Packet Company will send its latest, largest, and 
fastest twin-screw Express Steamship, the Fuerst 
Bismarck (8,874 tons, 16,400 horse-power), on a grand 
Winter Excursion from New York to the Mediterra- 
nean and the Orient. The steamer will sail direct 
to Gibraltar, Genoa, Ajaccio (Corsica), Alexandria 
(for Cairo and the Pyramids), Jaffa (Jerusalem), 
Smyrna, Constantinople, Athens, Corfu, Malta, 
Syracuse, Palermo, Naples, Algiers, ‘and return to 
New York via Southampton. 

The excursion will last about ten weeks, but pas- 
sengers have the privilege of returning from South- 
ampton by any of the Company’s Express Steamers 
up to August 1st, 1893. 

To be able to make this unique excursion on board 
a palatial ocean liner like the Fuerst Bismarck, free 
from all annoyances inseparable from hotels, rail- 
ways, small boats, custom-houses, packing and un- 
packing of baggage, transfers, etc., will no doubt 
appeal at ence to all American travelers able to 
undertake the trip. No way can be conceived of 
visiting with greater safety, speed, and comfort the 
principal places of a region whose every inch of soil 
abounds with stirring reminiscences of ancient lore 
and history, regions rich with magnificent monu- 
ments of past grandeur and countless treasures of 














Send for illustrated pamphlet. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN PACKET CO. 
37 Broadway, 125 La Salle St. 
New York Chicago 


Florida Facts 


A beautiful illustrated book, describing the best bar- 
gains for homes and investments in Florida. Lands and 
orange groves at on easy terms. References given. 
Address G. H. KNIGHT, 28 School St. (Room 42), 
Boston, Mass. 








Hamburg-American Packet Co. 


Mediterranean Express Line 
TO GENOA AND NAPLES 


Via Gibraltar, by tl ny twin-screw express 
steamers. Ocean Riivt seven da 
Next sailing: COL BIA, i 5. 1893, 9 A. M. 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN PACKET CO., 
37 Broadway, N.Y. 





Information in regard to all the resorts 
LORIDA. of the State, its hotels and boarding- 
houses. Circulars of the hotels, time-tables and pam- | 
phlets issued by the railroads, and full printed information for 
reaching Florida from your home, may be had free on applica- 
tion from the Recreation Department, The Christian Union, 
Astor Place, New York City. 





° ° Beatrice, Neb., Nov. 6th, 1891.—About the middle of Avaya 
Ci atic a the writer was prostrated with an lacute attack of Sciatica. For I 
two months was scarcely able to walk across the room without 
assistance; the pain was intolerable. The usual remedies only 
Faye temporary relief; became about discouraged. A friend who 
visited been treated for rheumatism at Geter Springs 
romp yY Cured advised me to give the watersatrial. Did so, remaining at The 
ne sixteen days, drinking the Sulpho-Saline and Regent s 
prs, taking: hot t salt t sulphyy baths ths daily. 











subsided ; from that time on have inpoevels veimproved rapidly, aly, galing sire 


surroun hills of Excelsior S Springs. eons 3 afficted with any type of rheumatism will 
greatly nenstited, if mot icon petely cured, by the ee iof Excelsior Springs. Scarcely can too much be said 
praise of the waters, Th ims, and their delightful sur- 


—— (Signed) Frank BaRcLay, Sr. Excelsior Spring S 


Write for illustrated pamphlet:descriptive of MHUE - - 
ELMS-—capacity five hundred guests. One of the Ask for M 
most charming all-year-round resorts in America. the Bottled Waters 1ssour1 C 
Address Excelsior Springs Company, P 











BUSINESS 
DAYS Cahfornta : 


From CHICAGO To The most comfortable way to 


PO RT LAND reach California is by way of I 


Chicago and the SANTA FE 








ROUTE—Atchison, Topeka & * 
Santa Fe R.R. Pullman Pal- 
ace Cars run daily from Chicago 
to San Diego, Los Angeles, and B 
San Francisco without change, 
: Ww. y and make the trip quicker than U 
SOLID over any other line. Pamphlets 
VESTIBULED a and Books will be mailed free 
TRAINS of mae tall to any one interested in the sub- 
Superb Dining Cars. ject on application to Jno. J. 
QUICKEST "TIME TO Byrne, 723 Monadnock Build- 
OREGON, WASHINGTON ined ahs? 
and PUGET SOUND POINTS. ( 
information, oraddress W. A. THRALL, . 


Gen’l Pass’r & Tkt. Agt. Chicago & North-Western R 7, ESTABLISHED 1850 


= TINMAN LINE 
To California | .-.sserercriwen ft - 





Very important changes have United States and Royal Mail Steamers I 
° S f Paris” and “Ci f Ni York” 
recently been made, taking} “9% % **"c.sco tos sac YT 
° ° City of Berlin, 5,491 Tons. 
effect Dec. 1, 1892, in round-trip City of Chester, 4,770 Tons. 


California tickets. een teenies tanealin as emis: ia 


We are prepared to offer | ht regalanty and areptivbecsen across. the in 
° . B 
extraordinary inducements and | , The, Saloons and Stateroon eLadies and Gen | 


where the motion is dy 
facilities to intending travelers | Barser’s Shop* Bath-rooms mck Bees, Planes. pene _ 
Sbenaare ace Etted with the Wiocitie’ Linke, and tho Bor- 


which cannot help but be to | re able, and Accommodation throughout are unsur- 





their advantage Pompe ee ag hye ef - 
§ < Line y oy to New York or Phila- 
For full particulars as to the “¥OR RaTES and circulars giving full information, ya 
ne : 
new California arrangements, atl ATIONAL NAVIGATION COMPANY 
address GENERAL AGENTS ° 
John Sebastian, Foote OT W aunor Sr, Philadelphia = 
Gen. Ticket and Pass. Agt. 82 SoutH Ciark Sr., Chicago. 
Great Rock Island Route, SUNDAY SCHOOL WORK- , 
Chicago, IIl Shitsney for, Sauta: Claus to come ( 
g ’ " down anda ch Christmas 
Or A. B, FARNswortH, G. E. Pass. Agt., 257 Broad- exereisein Whi o fetey wh Deel 


way, New York; or I. L. Loomis, N. E. Pass. Agt., 
296 Washington Street, Boston, Mass.; or W. J. 
LEAHY, Pass, Agt. Mid. Dis., 111 So. 9th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. ; or JAmEs Gass, Trav. Pass., 40 
Exchange Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


and ¢’ es chimney into phen 4 
for the pam ~ ren? Youcan have this, 
y boxes Ny for the 
rice Jou pay for boxes 
Fione. Sen 10 pf . ra pee 
lars to the inventors, 8: 
CO., 8 JOHN ST., NEw YORK. 
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enol) 
Constable Kao 


W raps and Furs 


Imported French Wraps 
English Box Coats and Jackets 
Fur Trimmed Cloaks 


Street, Dinner, and 
Evening Costumes 


Furs 
Seal Wraps, Seal Cloaks 


Mink, Lynx, Astrachan, 
Persian Lamb. 


Muffs, ‘Capes, and Bous 
Fur Trimmings 


Fur Carriage Robes 








“Cartwright & Warner’s” 
Celebrated 
Merino Underwear 


Bright Silk and Spun Silk Shirts and 
Drawers, 


Union Suits and Underwear for 
Ladies and Children. 


Silk, Cachemire, Balbriggan, and 
Lisle Thread Hosiery. 


Children’s Hosiery 
Gloves 


Droadevay K 19th ot. 


New York 








BLACK GOODS 


(SECOND FLOOR) 


We have secured a line of 23- 
inch Black Silk and Wool Figured 
Bengaline which we have put on 
sale this week. 

25 different styles at $1.00 per 
yard; regular price, $2.00. 

20 different styles at $1.15 per 
yard; regular price, $2.25. 

This is an unusual opportunity 
to secure an excellent quality of 
goods at a very low figure. 





James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway & 11th Street 
New York 





RIDLEYS 


Toys for the Holidays 


Our Line of Toys and Dolls Now Complete. 


Every Novelty 
IN DOMESTIC AND IMPORTED TOYS, GAMES, 
AND HOME AMUSEMENTS. 
Electric Motors, Steam Toys, 
Mechanical and Musical Toys, 


Soldier and Firemen’s Outfits, Drums, Tool-Chests, Toy Trunks, Roller and 
Ice Skates, Velocipedes, Bicycles, and Tricycles, Sulkies, Wagons, and 
Goat Harness, Sleighs, Clippers, and Sleds, Doll Carriages, 
Skin Animals, Warehouses, Stores, and Stables. 


Dolls’ Parlors, Tin Toys, Trumpets, 


Iron Locomotives, Trains, Wagons, Banks, Music Boxes, Toy 
Pianos, and Christmas-Tree Decorations 
of Exquisite Design. 


Toys selected now will be stored FREE OF CHARGE 
Jor Christmas deliveries. 


Dolls! Dolls!! Dolls!!! 


JUMEAU DOLLS, 
GERMAN DOLLS, . 
FRENCH DOLLS, 


Jointed Papier-Maché Dolls, Kid Dolls, Bisque Dolls, Rag Dolls, 
Wax Dolls, Rubber Dolls, Papa and Mamma Dolls, 
Boy Dolls, Dressed Dolls in Parisian Costumes, 


DOLLS DRESSED AS PEASANT GIRLS, 
Dolls Dressed in National Costumes of All Nations. 


Dolls’ Dresses, Wigs, Shoes, Stockings, Trousseaux, Parasols. Dolls’ Rubber 
Coats, Dolls’ Jewelry. No efforts have been spared to make 


This Year’s Doll Display 
SURPASSINGLY BRILLIANT AND ATTRACTIVE 


Prices Remarkably Low 


Special Discounts to Purchasing Committees for Schools, 
Fairs, and Sunday-Schools. 


Mail Orders Promptly Filled 
EDW. RIDLEY & SONS 


309 to 321 Grand St., New York 
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A Baby Boy’s Coat. 





Satisfactory clothes for little boys 3 
to 6 years are usually most difficult to 
find; this is one of the most attractive 
departments of our establishment, as 
we have just the things needed to clothe 
them properly — —Kilt Suits, Fancy 
braided Pant Suits, Overcoats, Neck- 
wear, Hats, Gloves, ete. The little 
Coat ‘pictured here is one of our best 
and latest styles. 


Mail orders have special attention, Samples and 
illustrations of latest styles for Boys and Girls of all 
ages, furnished on application. 


BEST &CO 


Liliputian Bazaar. 


60-62 West 23d St, N. Y, 


HOLIDAY 
PRESENTS 


W.&J.Sloane 


are offering an immense collec- 
tion of 


ORIENTAL RUGS 
CARPETS 


in the various celebrated weaves 
of Persia, Turkey, and India. 
The assortment is so extensive 


that Low as well as High Cost 
goods are fully represented. 


BROADWAY 





ONE TI'S 
Sixth Ave., 2oth to 21st St. 
IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS 





Largest and Finest Establishment of its kind in the United States 


“Christmas is Coming” 


When you are looking for articles suitable for Holiday Gifts, call 
and examine our stock before purchasing elsewhere, for we are now 
displaying 


The Largest and Finest Collection of 


HOLIDAY GOODS 


ever displayed in any one establishment, and at the lowest possible 
Prices. If you live out of town and cannot conveniently visit our 
store, send us your name and address and we will mail you, free of 
charge, a 


Handsome Catalogue 


illustrating and describing our many lines and giving full instr uc- 
tions for ordering by Mail or Express. 


H. O’NEILL & CO., Sixth Ave., 20th to 21st St., N. Y. 


A. Jaeckel. 
FURS. 


NEW AND ORIGINAL STYLES. 





Ladies’ Gentlemen’s 
CAPES, COATS, 
JACKETS, GLOVES, 
WRAPS, &c. CAPS, &C. 


Pew eee eee eases eeeeet FHF SH See see SEES SEEEES EESEES THE THESE HEH® 


? RECEIVED THE GRAND GOLD MEDAL AT THE : 
: PARIS EXPOSITION 1889. : 


STEM ORS SHEE HEHEHE HEHE SEH EEEEEEH SEES SEH EEEOEEEE GOETHE HSER EEF 





11 EAST 19TH ST., Binge ct 





TIFFANY. GLASS: &- DECORATING:COMPANY: 
‘FURNISHERS '& GLASS‘WORKERS DOMESTIC: &-ECCLESIASTICAly 


~DECORATIONS: -MEMORIALS:- 





18th and 19th Sts., New York 


¢ 333° TO- 341 - FOURTH -AVENUE - NEW: YORK> 
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Financial 


The light movement of cotton from the in- 
terior to the Southern ports this season has 
prevented; as yet, any very urgent demand 
for funds from theSouth; that it will come 
later there can be no doubt. In the mean- 
time the Western demand has almost en- 
tirely subsided and currency is flowing from 
Eastern interior points to the central money 
market here, with the result of raising our 
bank reserves, and of consequently lower- 
ing money rates. Not only is the call 
market easier, but time loans are more 
freely offered at reduced figures, so that 
four-months money, on good collateral, is 
obtainable at 4% to 5 per cent. This 
ease has conspired with small merchandise 
exports to stimulate the quotations for 
sterling bills, until they are very near the 
shipping point; some $600,000 gold was 
shipped to Europe on Saturday, which is 
avery unusual thing to be done at this 
season of the year. There can be no ques- 
tion but that a sharp decline in the im- 
ports of merchandise will soon be notice- 
able, but the exports are so small that it 
is a question whether we shall have a suf- 
ficient balance of trade in our favor this 
year to turn the scale in the gold move- 
ment and bring the precious metal to us 
from the other side. ‘There are many 
causes that are working to reverse the 
usual natural gold movements, not the 
least of which is the apprehension abroad 
as to the stability of our currency system. 
No one questions the financial ability or 
credit of this country, but there is a lurk- 
ing, potential fear that a spirit of wild 
financiering is getting possession of the 
public mind, especially in the far West and 
down South, which may seek to defy the 
safe and conservative influences resulting 
from experience, and undertake a silver 
currency; but we do not believe these 
attempts can prove successful. The Gov- 
ernment is bound to protect its gold re- 
serves, both in law and in the interest of 
prosperity and sound money. 

The cotton market has been highly 


speculative during the week, with a good. 


advance. The movement extended to the 
Liverpool market, and resulted in an ex- 
cited and feverish market there, based on 
the impression of a short crop. This 
transfusion of speculation into England’s 
markets, we believe, will tend to stimulate 
an export movement, which we now need 
more than anything else, for the balance 
of trade in our favor in October was 
only $8,396,000, against over $36,000,000 
in October, 1891. 

Europe has been disposed to buy our 
securities here, for the week, as_ it 
was last week, but a depressed mar- 
ket here has served to deter any growth 
of this sentiment of late. The depres- 
sion is natural enough when we con- 
sider the reverse gold movement, and 
it has been exaggerated by an organized 
bear movement in stocks for the week, 
which has worked a decline in the leading 
Stocks of from 1 per cent. to 3 per 
cent. It is noticeable that the industrial 
stocks, however, have been steady to 
Strong, and attacks on them have been 
successfully resisted. 

The bank statement is as follows: 


Loans, decrease......-+ yosse cecncoee $1,576,300 
Specie, increase....ccecccovccccccece 1,669,100 
Legal tenders, increase.........+++« 453,100 
Deposits, decrease.......++ adhiecdun 172,900 
Reserve, increase.....sces ssesecssees 2,265,425 


This leaves over $6,800,000 surplus 
reserve in the city banks, with money 
closing at 3%4 to 4 per cent. 

WALL STREET. 





FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Office, Com: 
Building, 








308 & 310 
Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 
$500,000 00 


eeeeeesese 


Surplus over all Liabilities .... 307,152 28 
TOTAL ASSETS JAN. 1, 1892, 


$3,093,540-.53 


THOR A MONTGOMERY. President. 
HAS. P TARO H Vice-President. 
RD MARIS, Secretary and Treas. 
WM. F. WILLIAMS, Asst. Si ae 
. J. DAWSON, Secy. Agency Dest. 


The Security Corporation 


1st Consolidated Mortgage 
6% Gold Bonds 


INTEREST PAYABLE MAY 1 AND NOV. 1, 
DUE 1911. 
Coupon Bonds of $1,000 each, with Privileges of Reg- 
istration at the Office of the Trustee, 
THE MANHATTAN TRUST CO., OF N. Y. 
Principal, Interest, and Sinking Fund Payable in Gold. 
Listed on the 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 





The Properties of the Security Corporation are leased 
for the term of twenty years to 


The National Cordage Co. 


For a sum sufficient to pay the Interest on the entire 
issue of Bonds and a Yearly Sinking Fund, payable in 
semi-annual installments to provide funds adequate to 
entirely extinguish this issue at maturity. Bonds pur- 
chased for the Sinking Fund are canceled. 


We offer a limited amount of these Bonds 
for sale at a price which will net investor 
6 1-4 per cent. 


B. L. SMYTH & CO. 


42 Exchange Place, New York 


WHAT 
We Oller 





Ample security and 
eight per cent. inter- 
rest, with privilege 
of withdrawing their 
money on short no- 


tice. 
Paid-in Capital, 
$950,000. Sinking 
Hye S OTS Fund Mortgages our 
specialty. 


Over 3,000 investors and no dissatisfied ones. 
THE HOME SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

For full particulars address 


H. F. NEWHALL 


Manager Eastern Office, 


533 Drexel Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





A Book on 
Investments 


we send free to inquirers. 
It will help you to place 


your money safely, 
whether the amount is 
small or large. 


The Provident 
Trust (Co 


Please mention The Christian Union 





New York Guaranty and 
Indemnity Co. 


59 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORE, 
Mutual Life Building. 


CAPITAL, = = $2,000,000 
SURPLUS,= = = £500,000 


TRANSACTS A GENERAL BANKING AND 
TRUST COMPANY BUSINESS, AND SOLICITS 
THE ACCOUNTS OF CORPORATIONS, FIRMS. 
AND INDIVIDUALS. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


EDWIN PACKARD, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 
GEO. R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 

J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Secretary. 


DIRECTORS: 
James N. arin, na 


fagestss D, Juliard. 
Alexander E. Orr, 


Samuel D. Babcock, 

Frederic Cromwell, 
osiah M. Fiske, 

er R. Gillette, 


edwin ; 
George C Griswold Haven, Henry H. Ro rs, 
Harriman, He 





Oliver enry W. S 
R, Somers Hayes, a. McK. Tey, 
Charles ie » a ~eanes yederich Ww. i eaerbi, 
Adrian Iselin, Jr., William C, Whitney, 

J. Hood wae 





$25,000 
STATE OF WASHINGTON 


10% WARRANTS 


Issued under ‘* An*Act to provide for the Collection, 
Exhibition, and Maintenance of the Products of the State 
of Washington at the World’s Columbian Exposition of 
1893, and making an appropriation therefor.”’ 

Average life of warrant, two (2) years. 

enominations, $1,000, $2,000, $5,000. 
Financial Statement as follows : 
{Asercsed valuation, $217,595,739 
300,000 


Population, 349, 39 906 
rice, 10 and interest, netting investor 7 per cent. 
Further information furnished upon request. 


C. H. WHITE & CO. 
BANKERS 


72 Broadway, - = New York. 


The /iiddlesex 
Banking Company 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid Capital........scssscecees sees $600,000. 
Surplus and Undivided Profits ..... 137,287 
Offers © per cent. Debentures, secured by deposit 
of xst mortgages with the Union Trust Company of 
New York, or the Security Company of Hartford, Conn. 


Amount of issue Limited by Law. Connecticut Trus- 
tees, Executors, &c., can invest in these bonds. 


S. F. Jayne & Co. 


MANAGERS OF ESTATES 
Investors in New York Real Estate and 
Mortgages for Residents and 
Non-Residents 
APPRAISERS AND BROKERS IN REAL ESTATR 


254 West Twenty-third Street and 
59 Liberty Street PEW YORK 


% FIRST MORTGAGES 


secured by Improved Business and Resi-. 
dence Property in the City of Chicago. 
Particulars on application. Good bank. 
references. 
F. J. RODGERS & CO. 
310 East 92d Street, - - Chicago, Tl. 


Enametine | 
STOVE POLISH 


Ready for use. Applied with a Cloth. 
LITTLE Labor, NO Dust, NO Odor. 
The BEST and MOST ECONOMICAL 
Stove Polish in the World. 
Sold everywhere. Sample mailed FREE. 
J. L. Prescott & Co., Box B, No. Berwick, Me 


‘H Al HEALTH 





























i$ pestrnernan hful och a 


Gray Hair. Most - = 
Fett ng oh ris SS FREE 
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You can have this 
DESK or a beautiful 
PITTSBURG ONYX 
BANQUET LAMP 


FREES 


If you will buy one of our Com- 
bination Boxes of ‘Sweet Home” 
Soap and Toilet Articles, which 
we sell en trial too. 


You Must Have SOAP —It isan 
absolute necessity—the only question is 
where you shall buy it ; we make ita de- 
cided object for you to buy of us—direct 
from factory to consumer, and save all 
middlemen’s and dealers’ profits. 


Remember, ‘‘Sweet Home” ay 
Soap is an extra fine pure Soap, ie 
from refined tallow and vegetable oils. 
On account of its firmness and purity 
each cake will do double the work of 
common cheap soaps. 


Our COMBINATIO x contains a large supply of the 
best Soaps a finest Mole % crcee made, ri +4 wit Give sat- 
isfaction to the most fastidious person. We have been manufact- 
uring Soaps for over 17 years, and operate one of the largest 
and best equipped plants in this country, having a capacity of 
fifteen million pounds a year. 


The “Chautauqua Desk” 


is a*‘thing of beauty” and will be “a joy forever” to all who pos- 
sessone. It is artistically designed, complete in appointments, a 
model piece of furniture, and affords what nine out of ten homes 
lack—a suitable and convenient place for writing letters, study- 
ing, drawing, etc., etc., which will be used and appreciated by 
every member of the ye 

Itis made of SOLID OAK, varnished and hand-rubbed finish, 
with brass trimmings. It stands five (5) feet high, is two and a 
half (2%) feet wide and ten and a half (10%) inches deep. 

Itis a perfect and complete desk, and also has three roomy book 
shelves, a top shelf for bric-a-brac, seven pigeon-holes for papers, 
compartments for letter paper, ink, etc. hen placed in your 
home, filled with books which you prize, and ornamented With 
the = of friends, it will become a centre of attraction, and you 


will be grateful to us for adding a new pleasure to your lite. 
YOU RUN NO RISK. 


O R D E We do not ask you to re- 


mit in advance, or take any 
chances. We merely ask per- 
= mission to send you a DESK 
and Combination Box, and if 


after 30 days’ trial you are fully convinced that the 
soap and toilet articles are all we claim, you can then 
pay the bill—$10.00. But if you are not satisfiod in 
every way, 20 charge will be made for what you have 
used and we will take the Box away at our own @x- 


“HOW CAN WE DO MORE? 


ba 4 b 4 4, 4 4 4 by by bn be bn be bn bn br bn be bn by bn br br br bo b> bo bo bb > 
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< 
Some people prefer to send cash with order—we 4 
do not ask it—but if readers of this paper remit 4 
in advance, we will place in the Box, in addition 4 
to all the other extras named, a valuable present. ¢ 
Where boxes are paid for im advance, we ship 4 
same day order is received. All other orders are 4 
filed in their regular turn. Persons remitting in 4 
€ 

< 

< 

. 

8 

é 








wr 


advance can have their m refunded without 
argument or comment if the BOX, DESK, or LAMP 
does not prove all they expect. PRICE OF BOX 
COMPLETE, including the DESK or the LAMP, 
ONLY $10.00. 


> bp bp bp by bp hn bn by bo hn be he be he he he hi he hi he he he ho he, he bo he Ln, bo bo 
wrwrrevwreevwrrrerrrrvrrvrvrevrevrevyeyeyeyVyVyeVeVeVeeVeveV 

We can refer you to thousands of people who have used Sweet Home 
Soap for many years and still order at regular intervais, also Bank of 
Buffalo, Bank of Commerce, Buffalo; Henry Clews & Co., Bankers, New 
York; Metropolitan National Bank, Chicago, or any other Banker inthe 
United States. AlsoR. G. Dun & Co. and the Bradstreet Co. 
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Most Elegant 


MADE. 
We give this 


Pittsburgh sunquer LAMP 
FREE ! 
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EACH BOX CONTAINS 
ONE HUNDRED CAKES, (full size).. $6.00 


“ SWEET HOME” Family Soap, 


enough to last an average family one year. Has no superior. 


Ir BOXES BORAXINE, a New andWon- 1.10 
derful Discovery! How to Wash Clothes Without 
Boiling or Rubbing, Cannot Possibly Injure the Fabric. 
Simple—Easy—Efficient. Jn each package is a coupon for 10¢., 
payable in goods—worth itt All, seecccsvrecvesepesseses 1,10 


One Box (1-4 Doz.) Modjeska Complexion Soap. .60 
An exquisite beautifier. Imparting a velvety softness to the 

skin, which is greatly admired. It removes all roughness, 

redness, blotches, pyre and imperfections from the face, 

Especially adapted for the nursery or children’s use. 


One Bottle Modjeska Perfume, a veticarte, refined, 230 
delicious perfume, Most popular and lasting made. 


One Box (1-4 Doz.) Ocean Bath Toilet Soap..... 80 


A delightful and exhilarating substitute for sea bathing. 
One Box (1-4 Doz.) Creme Oatmeal Toilet Soap. .25 
One Box (1-4 Doz.) Elite Toilet Soap............ 80 


One English Jar Modjeska Cold Cream, pelight- 25 
na Soothing, Healing. Cures Chapped Hands 
One Bottle Modjeska Tooth Powder............ 25 
Preserves the teeth, hardens the gums, sweetens the breath. 
One Packet Clove Pink Sachet Powder, Refined, +25 
asting. 


One Stick Napoleon Shaving Soap.............. 80 


Price of Articles if Bought Separately- .-$11.00 
DESK or Lamp if Bought of Dealer...... 10,00 


All for $10,00 (2ese.""} s212° 


ESTABLISHED 187s. INCORPORATED 1692. 
CAPITAL, $500,000.00. 
FIFTY THOUSAND SHARES AT $10.00 EACH. 
Over Ten Thousand persons who have used ‘‘SWEET 
HOME” Soap for several years have become 
Stockholders in our Company, 


arkin Soap Mfg.Co. 





FACTORIES: 


scnceamcacse BUFFALO,N. Y, 
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Books Received 


AMERICAN bcs or xEw YORK 
Scott, Sir Walter. 
eer William. The iT eteedy of Julius Cz- 


ig aig Ten Selections fromthe Sketch 


Th on Roger De Coverley Papers. From the 
Sa y ape ” By Addison, Steele, and Budgell. 
20 cts. 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 
Payn, James. A Stumble on the Threshold. 
Woods, Katharine Pearson. From Dusk to Dawn. 
ere C. Hermine’s Triumphs. 
. ARMSTRONG & SON, = want 
Blades, William. Books in Chains. - 
The Bookworm. A Treasury of ont me Liter- 
ature. Vol. V. $5. 
BRENTANO’S, NEW YORK 
Rylanes,. j. i A Tribute to eo 
T. Y. CROWELL & CO., NEW Y 
Wordsworth, William. Complete Poetical Works. 
Lyn = eyes by John Morley. (Favorite 


Tennyson, m tred, Lord. Poetical Works. Vols. I. 


Calon b, 


. Aine, sPeems Kh. Sith Biographical 
The et OOS Boole role t Poetry and Song. Selected 
by Charl otte Pie 5 ates. 
Hugo, Vi ie isérables, Translated by 
Ha: Hy Vols. I. and IT #3 
Milton” jak Works. With ntroduc- 
tone by David Masson, and Biographical Sketch 


oetical 
y - Dole. 
Butterworth, Hezekiah. Little Arthur’s History of 
Rome. $1.25. 
riace & VINCENT, MEADVILLE, PA. 
Boyesen, H. H. The Golden Calf. $r. 
"GILLISS BROS.. NEW YO 
Senter’, 3 Laura P. Time Brings Reem, and Other 





ARPER & BROS., NEW YO 
R. A Short History of the English People. 


$5. 
Rhodes, James F. History of the United States. 
Vols. I. and II. $5. 
cott, William Bell. iwidtitcbreshibs Vols. I. and 
Moltke’s Life. a by Mary Herms. $3. 


The Armies of To-d $3.50. 
The eas ations of Rhetoric. $1. 


Gregn, J 


Hill, Adams S. 
rated hey og Harper’s Chicago and the World’s 


le, A cane. The Great Shadow. $1. 
Coke Charles C. Abraham Lincoln. $3. 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS, BALTIMORE 
Cohn, Morris, M. An Introduction to the Study of 
the Constitution. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C 
Wo Mary Hallock. The Chosen Valley. $1.25. 
Albee, John. Prose Idyls. $1.25. 
Lodge, Henry Cabot. Historical and Political 
ssays. $1.25. 
JOHN IRELAND, NEW YOR 
aie ge | Practical Methods of Utilizing Boiled 
Beef. By Babet. Translated by A. R. 75 cts. 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., CHICAGO 
Blake, a V. Natural Religion i in Sermons. $1. 
NOX LIBRARY, NEW YORK 
The Leer: of Columbus on’the Discovery of Amer- 
“ 5° cts. 
ky t co., + -—ipapamanenaa 
Toland, M M. Atlina. 
stag Edward P., and ieetine, *ohe M. Mother 
and Child. $2.50. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., NEW Y 
An havens with Jesus. Edited by the hen aaeiees 


Bathe. 40 cts. 
{sign PS aX The Toilers of the Field. $2. 
iddon, H Essays and Addresses. $1.50. 


The Peep of Dar $1.75 
MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YOR 

Brooke, Stopford A. The History of Early English 

Literature. $2.50. 
Austen, fae orthanger Abbey. $1. 
Austen, Jane. Persuasion. $1. 
The meg of Dean Hole. $4. 

.-M’CLURG & CO., CHICAGO 

Galien, B. nieae Marianela. ‘trrensiated by Helen 


Lester. $1. 

Gaskell, — Cousin Phillis. $1. 

Shelley, P ercy eg The Best Letters of. Edited 
y Shirley Hughson. e, 

Wolf Emma. Other Things Being Equal. $1. 
Monroe, Harriet. Valeria, and Other Poems. $1.50. 
Putnam, M. Louise. The Children’s Life of abra- 

ham Lincoln. $1. 25. 
Bouvet, Marguerite. Prince Tip Top. $1.25. 
CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO., NEW YORK 
<a . Ruskin. Selected ‘by Mary E. Card- 
wi I. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S ue, NEW YORK 
Munroe, Kirk. Caband Caboose. $1.2 25. 
Nuttall, George H. F., M.D. Hygienic Measures 
in Relation to Infectious Diseases. 
King, John H. The Supernatural: 
ature, and Evolution. Vols. I. and II. + 
Scenes 9 Ne Life of Christ. Fated by Jessica 


Con 
Milton, Toler An ro and I] Penseroso. 75 cts. 
Irving, ashington. Rip Van Winkle and Wolf- 
ert’s Roost. 


eSiien, Thanatopsis and Other 


Poe 
Thackeray, Wilts Makepeace. Coamy and Hu- 
mor, and Nil = Bonum. 75 ct: 
ae. Thomas. Written in a Country 
hurchyard, aaa er a a Selection from The 
des _ ‘Sonnets 75 ct: 
H. REVELL CO., NEW YOR 
MacArthur, Robert S., D. D. Divine Daleitrades. 


$1.2 
Malan, 5 A.N. Uncle Towser. $1.7 
assingham, H.W. The London Daily’ Press. $1. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. NEW YORK 
Storrs, Richard S. Bernard of Clairvaux. $2.50. 


Bryant, William 





Flagg, Jared B. The Life and Letters of Washing- 
ton Allston. $5. 

Hansen-Taylor, Misrie (Mrs. Borers Taylor). Let 

H. Under the Evcaing Lamp. 


tersto a Young Housekeeper. 

Stodd my Richar 

Mariette, Auguste. Outtions | of Ancient ey tian 
History. “dranslated by Mary Brodrick Br. 

Erownen, © Aa pa. Art. $1.25. 

Bruce, Alexander B., Apologetics $2.50. 

Gore. Charles. The Miseion of the Church. $1. 

V ne Dyes, Bony, The Poetry of Tennyson. & 

Mallon, © The aa of the Ger- 


an Empire, x 1 om $1.7 
History “of the Christian 


Schaff, Philip, D 
Church. Vol. V 
FRE th “ " STOKES CO. 
Mitchell, J. A. Life’s Fairy Tales. $1. 
Dobson, ’ ocker, and Praed. Poems. $3. 
Jewett, John Howard. The Bunny Stories. cg 75. 
CHARLES L. puserss & CO., NEW YOR 
Johnston, Richard M. Mr. Billy Downs nd His 
Likes. a os 
WILDE & CO., Pag Si 
Peloubet, Sar. .> N., and M. A. Peloubet. Select 
Notes on the International Sunday-School Les- 
sons. 





News costs; you can’t even get a report 
from a gun free of charge—Z/mira Ga- 
Zetle. 


Get Macbeth’s “pearl top” 
and “pearl glass” lamp- 
chimneys; they are made of” 
tough glass, tough against 
heat; they do not break in 
use; they do from accident. 

They are clear, transparent, 
not misty. Look at your: 
chimney. How much of the. 
light is lost in the fog? 


Be willing to pay a little more, 


Pittsburgh, Gro. A. MACBETH CO, 


= WIF 





SAYS SHE CANNOT SEE 
YOU DO IT FOR THE MONEY. 


I a $65. 00 Improved 


Machine; perfect ploy ened 








XFORD MFG. (0., Dept. 251, CHICAGO, 





PERHAPS you haven't as yet let “ Our good camel’s 
nose” into your household. Perhaps you haven't 





Women’s sizes, - “50 Pair. 
Misses’ 7 15 


even sent for our free pam- 
phlet ‘ Our 
Why delay longer? 
are the two pictures of his. 
nose. 


good camel.” 
Here 


An Alfred Dolge Felt Slipper, 

soft, warm, light and shapely. 
Either Felt or Leather Sole. 

| Hs as 3 ee *. “75 Pair. : 


All Widthe 
We deliver free on receipt of price, and refund : 


money if not satisfactory. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


Our larger pamphlet “On a Felt Footing” gives good reasons 
for the general use of felt as a foot covering. Send for it. 


: Buy the nose and you'll soon be buying the 


eeillies camel. 


The Alfred Dolge Felt Slipper and 


Shoe is common-sense foot treatment. 


This trade-mark 
on all our goods. 
None genuine 
without it. 





Le SHUES ) 


Daniel Green & Co, 
SOLE AGENTS, 
Union Square, New York. 
(44 East 14th Street.) 





‘We are advertised by our loving friends.”’ 





GIVE THE BABY 


Mellin’s Food 





‘* Another Mellin’s Food Boy.’’ 
HENRY HAWTHORNE SMITH, 
Oakland, - - - Cal. 

At 5 months. 


If you wish your infant to be well nourished, 
_ healthy, bright, and active, and to grow up- 
happy, robust, and vigorous. 


The BEST FOOD for Hand-fed Infants, Invalids, . 


Convalescents, Dyspeptics, and the Aged is 


MELLIN’S FOOD: 


For Infants and Invalids. 


Our book for the instruction of mothers, 


“The Care and Feeding of Infants” 


will be mailed free to any address upon 
request. 


DOLIBER-GOODALE CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Notes and Queries 


A.—Your question cannot be answered 
adequately in a paragraph. We can only 
say, briefly, that the best Biblical scholar- 
ship regards the history of Israel as prob- 
ably beginning with the Exodus, and the 
Book of Genesis as a carefully edited com- 
pilation of prehistoric records, edited to 
serve as an introduction to the history of 
Israel. Its spiritual value depends, not 
upon the historic accuracy of all its state- 
ments, but upon the spiritual insight of 
the editor, and the spiritual lessons in- 
volved and evolved from the traditions 
and legends of which this unknown editor 
made use in his compilation. 


I very much desire your views through your paper, 
or privately, as you choose (if you are willing to 
give them), upon the question, “ Is it right to tella 
lie to save life?”” A question I have never felt the 
need of asking for myself, and do not now, but that 
I may be helpful to teach the truth to others and give 
the right authority for it. * 

We have never seen a system of ethics 
which adequately explains the law of truth 
in such a way as to make place for those 
rare exceptions which almost every con- 
science recognizes when they arise. We 
can only say, broadly, that we believe the 
law of truth to be generic and fundamen- 
tal, to rest on the principle that without 
truthfulness there cannot be mutual trust 
and confidence, and without mutual trust 
and confidence society would be disorgan- 
ized and government and industry well- 
nigh impossible. We should, therefore, 
advise you to teach the absolute law of 
truthfulness, trusting that if ever an extraor- 
dinary case shall arise constituting an 
apparent exception to that law, the con- 
science will instinctively recognize it and 
act accordingly. 


How do you interpret the passage, Matt. x., 32, 
33? How apply it to good, moral men, upright and 
honorable, who hold aloof from all church relations, 
who are kind, sympathetic, neighborly, but who 
never recognize lopenly any special obligation to 
Jesus Christ as their Master? I know that no man is 
saved by simply joining the Church, but what is a 
man to substitute for that act that will be a genuine, 
hearty, open confession of Christ ? 

5-2. 

If a man is a follower of Jesus Christ, 
he should unite with other followers of 
Jesus Christ in doing Christ’s work in the 
world, provided they will let him. If they 
affix conditions to which he cannot consci- 
entiously subscribe, then the responsibility 
is with them, and not with him. Then he 
has simply to see to it that on every occa- 
sion of his life which calls upon him to 
indicate whether he is on Christ’s side or 
not, he has no hesitation in declaring what 
are his principles and where he stands. 


In your article upon the International Sunday. 
school lesson of September 11 you answer the sup- 
posed reader’s question, ‘‘ What would you make 
the condition of admission to the Church of Christ ?”’ 
in this way: “I reply unhesitatingly, I would go 
back to the conditions of the Apostolic time.” Will 
you kindly answer, through The Christian Union, 
what these conditions are? A. F. 

Simple acceptance of Christ as a Master 
and a Saviour or Helper are the only 
Apostolic conditions of admission to the 
Church of Christ, aud we would affix no 
others in our time. 


What is the meaning of the words, ‘‘ Whosoever 
hath, to him shall be given, and whosoever hath not, 
from him shall be taken even that which he seemeth 
to have” (Luke viii., 18)? The wording is slightly 
different in Matthew xxv., 29. Cok. ay. 

Taken in its connection, this passage 
indicates the general law that he who im- 
proves his opportunities finds them in- 
crease; he who does not improve them finds 
them decrease—a principle equally appli- 





cable to the natural, intellectual, and spirit- 
ual life. 


Where can I find the book entitled ‘‘ Why I Am 
What I Am,” advertised some time ago in The Chris- 
tian Union? A SUBSCRIBER. 

“Why I Am What I Am,” by R. S. 
MacArthur and others, is published by 
J. S. Ogilvie, this city, at 25 cents. 


AYER’S| 


Sarsaparilla 


I. D. Y.—The poem of which you have furnished X N 2 
the first stanza was written by an American lady, : SS 
a Mrs, Eliza Huckins, who, at a very early age, dis- ; 
played a precocious talent both for piety and belles- \ Le 


a 
lettres. The poem to which you refer was written 
while she was yet at the female seminary, as appears Ss 
in the memoir which accompanies her volume of . % 
original poems, called ‘‘ Dew Drops,” published two GQ ’ . .) s 


years after her marriage with Mr. Huckins. This 


gifted lady died in 1876. RS N ; 


EK. ess, 

In answer to L.’s query in your issue of November 

8, I would say that the poem of “ Going Out and 

Coming In ”’ was written by Miss Mollie E. Moore, 

formerly of Texas. It was published ina volume of 

her poems, ‘‘ Minding the Gap, and Other Poems,’’ 

Houston, Texas, 1867. It may beof interest to know 

that Miss Moore is now Mrs. M. E. M. Davis, of 

New Orleans, well known for her contributions to the SS 


leading magazines. Co. 


Yet I often think, and thinking 
Makes my heart so sore: 
‘= a few steps more ; 
And there might have shone for me, 
Bright and beautiful, the sea. 


Cures Otuers, 
Will some one please tell me in what poem the Wi il Cure You & 
above lines are to be found? co. : 


The “Eating” of Clothes 


—the rotting and ruining of them— 
won't show right away. Your new 
washing powder may be dangerous, 
but you'll have to wait a little for its 
results. It is doing its work, though. 
After a while, your clothes go to pieces, 
all at once. 

Now isn’t it better not to run any 
risk? Isn’t it better to trust to an 
article like Pearline, which has 
been tried and tested and proved? 


(& i Yl ) Pearline is the original washing 
7 7 compound, with 15 years of success. 
™ Yp Z Hundreds of millions of packages 


have been consumed, All the other so-called washing com- 


pounds are followers and imitations of it. 


S d Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you ‘‘ this is as good as” 
en or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, 
it and if your grocer sends you something in place of Pearline, be 
t Back honest—send it back, 343 JAMES PYLE, New York. 


BIG DOLLARS! 
GREAT HAPPINESS! 


Great Happiness does not always come along with the “Dollars,” but “ Dollars ” may be 
invested so as to do great good, bringing happiness to others, and thus double happiness to the 
investor. But suppose you can invest the dollars, do the good, and get back many dollars 
more than you invest, to do good with in other directions—that’s a Rare Chance. We offer you 
just such a chance, but you will have to be prompt, or the chance will elude you. This all 
concerns the stock of the National Bichloride of Gold Co. 

ACT S xat. We have been organized little more than seven months. 

Two Dividends of 3 per cent. each have been paid in that 
time—a reserve nearly sufficient to pay a similar dividend still remained to the credit of Profit and Loss 
account at the time the second dividend was paid. This last fact named would certainly and alone justify 
the expectation of the payment of quarterly dividend No. 3 on the rst day of January next. 

2d. But a few hundred shares remain unsold, and subscriptions are coming in every day. 

gad. After the close of this month (November) if any shares remain unsold, their price wilf be advanced 
25 per ee will then take $31.25 to buy a share, while it now takes but $25, the par value. A word to 

e wise wou : 


SECURE SHARES NOW IN ORDER TO SAVE THAT ADVANCE 


4th. In addition to the fact of large dividends already paid by this Company, the indorsement which the 
Company gets from many of our best citizens of all professions is a further guarantee to the value and secur- 
ity of our shares, and should have its weight in deciding the question of WHERE TO INVEST. 
5th. Payments may be made as follows, viz. : $5 on each share at the timeiof subscribing, and the same 
amount monthly on each share thereafter until paid for in full. 
_ 6th. Remittances received after shares are all sold will be promptly returned. If your finances are not 
in condition to remit at once, you may send any amount to secure as many shares as you wish reserv 


Address ; 
19 to 21 St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. F 



















NATIONAL BICHLORIDE OF GOLD CO., 


Per G. D. VAN VWLIET, Asst. Sec’y. 
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‘The “ History ofa 
Temperance Town,” 
recently published. 

An Interesting Book 
of 56 pages, 

Profusely Illustrated. 
It tells what 
Temperance 

as a great 

Underlying Principle 
can accomplish. 

The book is 


Sent Free 
by the Publisher of The 


Christian Union, 
Astor Place, New York. 








SIKR4SI WEST 2352°ST.NEWYERK. 


Crark A. Brockway, Henry G. SCHRENKEISEN 


Furniture and Decorations. 
WE ARE SHOWING MANY 


NOVELTIES 


Suitable for Holiday and Other Gifts. 
SEND FOR OUR BOOK 
“FADS IN FURNITURE.” 


Purchases Stored Until Wanted 


IMrviresirersegterist 
= Quality, Style 
4 and Fit. 





Wis 


Our Special Genuine 
English Venetian Over- 
coats wear like iron, are 
strong and durable, stylish 
a Cy faire, pe 
—dar! ey, light gr 
drab = ad Remark- 
ably good ercoats. 
Price, $11.00, 


No Risk to the 
Purchaser. 
Upon receipt of price, 
we will ship one if sty 
coats, expressage pre- 
paid, to any part of the United States. 
If not epee in every respect,we 
u'?”’ immediately exchange or refund 
“<y. Samples sent if requested. 


E. O. Thompson, 
BP precirymenats mar 
Ee 


New York House: 
245 Broadway, opposite City Hall Square. 





LL LLL 
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; | Ta \eeeabent sae Catt 
n 

N G should be read by every 

J.C. HENRY, - ae ey 





DEAF MS:.4.! a een eee 


ayia Ear ak ator 
aly by F, Hoon, 85: 868 Peay Ney. Write for book 


About People 


—The late Mr. Thomas Nelson, the 
well-known English publisher, left large 
legacies for benevolent and philanthropic 
purposes, including $250,000 for the erec- 


tion and equipment of five workingmen’s 


clubs and reading-rooms. 

—One of the most successful students 
in King’s College School, England, is 
Hajee Agha Khalil, ason of Hajee Mo- 
hammed Hassan Khan-Wakil El Cowlah 
Bahadur. The latter gentleman is a mer- 
chant prince of Kermanshah, and is a 
noted philanthropist. Young Khalil has 
won many prizes, and is very popular. 

—A St. Petersburg dispatch announces 
the death of Captain Illine, of the Russian 
navy. He wasa conspicuous figure in the 
Crimean War, and commanded a battery 
which engaged the British in many a hot 
fight, and which was named by them “ The 
Terrible.” In his “Souvenirs” Tolstoi 
has made the world familiar with the 
brilliant work of Illine’s battery. 

—The “ Evening Post ” says that a de- 
cision just rendered at Washington proves 
that to New Jersey belongs the honor of 
sending the youngest soldier to the Civil 
War. William R. Curtis, a native of 
Lambertville, takes precedence for youth- 
ful patriotism, according to the judgment 
just made. He was bornin Lambertville, 
May 25, 1847, and enlisted in Company 
B, Thirty-eighth New Jersey Volunteers, 
on September 1, 1864. The company 
was raised in Lambertville. Young Curtis 
received an honorable discharge on May 
29, 1865, and at once re-enlisted in Com- 
pany K, Seventeenth U. S., for three 
years. His final discharge was given for 
expiration of service at Fort Sedgwick, 
Wyoming, on September 10, 1869. 


False Economy 


Jo mepeticnd by people who buy inferior articles of 
because cheaper than standard goods. Infants 
~ entitled to the best food obtainable. It is a fact 
that the Gail Borden “Eagle” Brand Conden: 

ry he is a best infant food. Your grocer and drug- 


KNABE | 


PIANOS 


The Recognized Standard of Modern 
Piano Manufacture. 
BALTIMORE, NEW YORK, 


a2 & 24 E. Baltimore St. 148 Fifth Avenue, 
WASHINGTON, 817 Pennsylvania Ave. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


Sold for cash and easy payments. 

New styles just introduced. 

Send for illustrated Catalogues. 
NEW YORE. BOSTON. CHICAGO, 


ORGANS & PIANOS 
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or selling 
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quickly - sa by dipping in etenaied 
No experience, polishing, 











ee” STM Every tasty 

2 ! W. P. Harrison & : Gate, 
TH EST ESTABLISHMENT MANU 
Snel ves aE 


Price 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, BALTIMORE: MD 








HORT-HAND ©2234 for Catalog 


of Books and helps 


Et LF TAU CG HT to: self-instruction 


be PES ITMAN and JEROME B. HOWARD, to 
¥Y PHONOGEAPHIO INSTITUTE, CINCINNATI, OHIO, 





There is nothing that may 
not happen to a thin baby. 

There is nothing that may 
not happen to a man who is. 
losing his healthy weight. 

We say they are “poor.” 
They are poorer than we at 
first suspect. 

Do you want almost all 
that is known of the value of 
plumpness told in a way to 
commendto you CAREFUL LIV- 
Inc—and Scott’s Emulsion of 
cod-liver oil if you need it. 

A book on it free. 


Scott & Bowng, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York, 

Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do. $1. a 





n PISO’ S CURE FOR 


be 
BF oot URES, WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 


ho 

on 

7 - in time. "gold b druggists. mE 
CONSUMPTIONZE& 








DEXTER SHOE CO. Inc’p’d. Capital, $1,000,000. 


THE BEST $1.50 SHOE IN THE WOR LD. 
dollar saved is a dollar earned.” 
Ly This Ladies’ Solid French 



















Dongola Kid Button Boot 
sent, prepaid, anywhere in the 
U.S., on receipt of Cash, Money 
Order, or Postal Note, for $1.50. 
Equals every way the boots sold 
in all retail stores for $2.50. 
emake this boot ourselves, there- 
fore we guarantee the fit, styleand wear, 
and if any one is not satisfied we 
will refund the money or send 
another pair. Common Sense 
and Sa Toe, widths C, D, 
E, sizes 1 to 8, in 
a sizes. Send your 
size; we will fit you 
Estab’d 1881. 


te 
Deters sail | oe 
$2.50 $1.50 


i sp. or heel, tip, 6 to 1 iW 

s 33 obila's P heel, ‘1 tp, 50 

“ 105 Ladies’ Frenc Kid Button, A.B A-B.O,D.E 5.00 

“ 101 Men’s French Calf, “oe 8.00 . 

- pas Police Heavy ( "oy = S soles, tip = 
225 Ladies' hg 


“ ubbers. 
DEXTER SHOE 00. 143 | Fed 











Boston, Mass. 
BEWARE OF 0, 4g Federal Stet OF OUR “AD.” 





PAISLEY'S, 


Tastes Paris Kid But- 
“3ton Hand Sewed 
y 4 Welt Shoes, 


$4. 00. 


Opera and Com- 
. mon Sense, tip- 
ed and plain. 








All prepaid purchases delivered free, 


397 6th Avenue, 


Between 2ith and 25th Sts., N. Y. 


ABOUT GLOVES 


When you are buying gloves remember 
that there is such a thing as a price that 
is too cheap. It is better ® oo a fair 
price and get good gloves li 


HUTCHINSON’S. 


They are mete from gelegted skins and 

_ WARRANTED. If your dealer 
oes not “ them ene stan kos bem 

bes 7 Ww good glov 

“ae SF A a you, Established 1862. 


J. 6. Hutchinson, Johnstown, W.Y. 
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Bits of Fun 


When a disease is well seated it becomes 
a standing menace against health.—Zos- 
ton Courier. 


The only fruit crop that didn’t prove a 
success in the Garden of Eden—the early 
pair.— Zexas Siftings. 


“ First impressions are lasting,” as the 
gentleman remarked when the trip-hammer 
came down on his fingers. —Boston Tran- 
script. 


Outraged Author (fiercely)—Sir, your 
abuse of my book admits of no explana- 
tion! Candid critic (calmly)—Oh, yes, it 
does. I read it—Puck. 


No Hope for Him.—He—Will you marry 
me if I stop smoking cigarrettes? She— 
No, Mr. Sappy. I can’t bear the idea of 
marrying a man who does nothing.— 
Brooklyn Life. 


The Rev. Mr. Arlington—You should 
always be particular about details, Miss 
Tucker. It is little things that tell. 
Nellie—I know that. I have three small 
sisters.— 777-Bits. 


The principal reason why those thin 
wafers you get at a church-fair supper are 
called oyster fritters is because you fritter 
away so much time looking for the oyster. 
—Texas Siftings. 


Little Boy—Don’t Quakers ever fight? 
Mamma—No, my dear. Little Boy (after 
reflection)—I should think it would be 
awful hard for a real big Quaker to be a 
Quaker.— Good News. 


A student of philosophy once said to the 
Rev. Dr. Wayland, President of Brown 
University, “ Doctor, I don’t believe I 
have any soul.” “ Possibly not, possibly 
not, young man,” said the Doctor; “ you 
ought to know. I have one. Good-day, 
sir.”— The Midland. . 


Dorflinger’s American Cut Glass 
is shown in ever: we uisite for the by goat in beau- 
tiful pieces for Wedding and | — dey St ts. —. 
ine pieces have trade-mark Dorflinger 
Sons, New York. 





MADAME PORTER’S 
COUGH BALSAM 
A Purely Vegetable Expe- 
torant ; not a violent remedy, 
and very agreeable to the taste. 


SUCCESSFULLY USED FOR 
MORE THAN 70 YEARS 


RUCKEL & HENDEL, N.Y. 
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SATISFACTION, NO'PAY! All Inetruments 
shipped on free trial warranted for ten years, - 


 WaiTE FOR CATALOGUE AT ONCE TO 
Old Established & Reliat 
‘Washington, 
NEW JERSEY. 


Nis & (0. Se 








* Rogers & Brother, A. I. 





If you are disappointed and disgusted with the miserable 


trash sold for ‘‘Silver Plated Ware” as ‘‘ Bargains” (?) buy 


the above old and reliable brand made by Rogers & Brother 


of Waterbury, Conn., for half a century, and get their triple 


plate, warranted for twenty-five years. 








research. It is 





PETER MOLLER’S — 
NORWEGIAN COD LIVER OIL 


Is clear, sweet, sound, tasteless and odorless—a product obtained after years of scientific 


Absolutely Pure 


as it existed in the hepatic cells of the living fish; hence perfectly digestible, causing no 
after-taste or nausea. In flat, oval bottles, only, hermetically sealed and dated. All Druggists 


W. H. Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK, 


Sole Agents for the U.S. and Canada. 














SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


SWEET HOMOSASSA ORANGES _ from 
Colegrove-by-the-Lake, a Florida, delivered 
at awthorn Station per box; frei he paid to 
New York, Boston, or riba delpbia, $4 Pat Refer- 
ences, LIZZik METCALF, 


AFTER THE enaee KSGIVING RECESS 
two more young girls can be received into Mrs. Beecher’s 
family school. This school is in its tenth year, is located 
in one of the pleasantest country places on the Sound, one 
hour’s ride from New York, andis most successful in pro- 
moting the health happiness, and well-being of its pupils. 
Address COSCOB, in the town of Greenwich, Conn. 


A LADY OF EXPERIENCE and refinement 
desires position as managing housekeeper or companion. 
No objection to children. Best of references. Address 
Mrs. M. L. L., care Christian Union. 


WANTED, as Chambermaid and Waitress, in —— 
family, a faithful, conscientious girl, who desires a good 
permanent home—seven months of the year in city and 
five in country. Address by letter, giving reference, 
MISS WALLACE, 349 High St., Newark, New ersey. 


WINTER HOME in one of the healthiest sections 
of Florida, eighty feet above St. John’s River, pleasantly 
situated in orange grove, near railway station. Home 
comforts. Terms, $8 per week. Address T. V. H., Sat- 
suma Hights, F 

ee as to where a book entitled 

** City and Country Life,” published from twenty-five ~o 
fifty years ago, can be obtained. Address J L. &..N 
2,963, care Christian Union. 





AT GREAT REDUCTION, New York City; ad 
two young girls, delightful home, excellent care, Engli 
French, German, Music instruction. two youn: Eales 
chaperoned.. Address No. 2,964, care Christian Union. 











EXTRACT OF BEEF ! 


Inferior and imitation sorts are coarse, of disagree- 
able odor and unpleasant flavor, but the genuine 


Liebig COMPANY’S 


Bearing the author- 
ized signature of @ « 
Justus von Liebig, 
the great chemist, 


has the odor of roast beef gravy, a fine flavor, dis- 
sclves clearly in water, and assimilates with the finest 
ard simplest cookery. 
FOR DELICIOUS, REFRESHING BEEF TEA 
FOR IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY 





min half the time and with double the 

i pleasure—since I became acquainted 
with that little tinfoiled friend of the 
shaving public, 


““VANKEE”’ 


SHAVING Soap. 
1 Fz Fi unable to getitat your Drug Store, send 15c. 
0) 


ra full size cake to 
HE J.B.WILLIAMS CO., GLASTONBURY, Crt, 

















Pia a COMFORT 


\ MD Wh 





One-third of our life is spent in bed. Why not enjoy 
that portion and sleep on an Air Mattress? Superior 
W, rete | way, combining ‘o" Cleaniiness, end. frat aay. 

rite for catalogue and testimonia 

‘AN AIR GOODS CO..7 Temple Place, Boston. 


Qi . BELL FOUNDRy 


Sate d 


Sal Mi: BINMYER 
Penemtccit Sthimontaiast als. mes Re Ae 











Asth ma Vee stn Congo, We or Wrest 


Cure for Asthma. imnuen: a No 
Export ort Ofte, 1 1164 Broadwa; New ¥ York, 


Case, FREE b address 
for Large Fria 00., 182 VineSt. Cincinnati,Ohio. 
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A, ©. McClurg & Co.’s Holiday Books 


FRANCE IN THE NINE- 
‘TEENTH CENTURY 


By ELIZABETH WORMELEY LATIMER. Hand- 
somely illustrated with 22 portraits of cele- 
brated characters. Crown 8vo, $2.50. 


In this brilliant and absorbing narrative Mrs. 
Latimer has made history as fascinating as_ fiction ; 
this is, indeed, the peculiar merit of her book. Pos- 
sessing exceptional facilties for — informa- 
tion, she has brought to her task fine sc olarship, 
ripe judgment, and a most engaging literary style. 
The rapidly changing and dramatic scenes of French 
history, from the fall of Napoleon Bonaparte to the 
fall of Boulanger, have never been more vividly por- 
trayed than in this work. A very valuable feature 
of the work is the large number of unusually fine 
portraits which adorn its pages. 


SOUND AND MUSIC 


By the Rev. J. A. ZAHM, C.S.C., Professor of Physics in the University 
of Notre Dame. 8vo, $3.50. 


Few besides special students realize that within the past few years the won- 
derful discoveries made in the science of acoustics equ 1l:those made in electricity 
or chemistry. The service which Professor Zahm has rendered to all intelli- 
gent readers, especially to music lovers, by this delightful, popular, yet rigidly 
scientific work, cannot fail of immediateand hearty recognition. “The main 
purpose of this book,” says the author in his preface, ‘‘ is to give musicians and 
general readers an exact knowledge, based on experiment, of the principle of 
acoustics, and to present at the same time a brief exposition of the physical basis 
of musical harmony.” ® 


A HISTORY OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY 


(From the Renaissance to the Present.) By B. C. Burt, A.M. 2 
vols., crown 8vo, $4.00. 


The work is divided into three periods, which are subdivided into groups of 
authors. A brief biography of each author is given, followed by a list of his 

rincipal works and a summary of his philosophy and of his relation to the 
Gatory of modern thought. The content of his philosophic system and his 
influence upon succeeding thinkers are then briefly stated, together with the 
author’s own comments and criticisms. The work is alone in the field which it 
occupies, and is notable for the accuracy of its facts and summaries, and for its 
perspicuous style. 


REFERENCES FOR LITERARY WORKERS 


By HENRY WATSON. Crown 8vo, $3.00. 


This is pre-eminently a wsefu/ book. Prepared by the librarian of a large 
university library, the “references”? are of that discriminating and practical 
character which long experience with the wants of students dictates ; while the 
author’s digests and summaries of topics, which are fairly encyclopedic in their 
scope and treatment, show bgp familiarity with the subjects discussed, and 
remarkable power of clear and condensed statement. 














LAUREL-CROWNED LETTERS 


Beautifully printed and bound. 16mo, gilt tops, each, $1.00; half 
calf or half morocco, each, $2.75. 


The Best Letters of Lord Chesterfield. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
EDWARD GILPIN JOHNSON. , 

The Best Letters of Horace Walpole. 
ANNA B. MCMAHAN. 

The Best Letters of Percy Bysshe Shelley. Edited, with an Introduction, 
by SHIRLEY C. HUGHSON. 

The Best Letters of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. Edited, with a dedica- 
tory Letter to Lady Mary, by OCTAVE THANET. 

The Best Letters of Madame de Sevigne. Edited,-with an Introduction, by 
EDWARD P. ANDERSON. 

The Best Letters of Charles Lamb. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
EDWARD GILPIN JOHNSON. 

The Best Letters of William Cowper. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
ANNA B. MCMAHAN. 


“It was an admirable idea to issue in such beautiful and handy form a selec- 
tion full enough to give an adequate idea of the writers and their times, yet 
small enough to require not more than a due proportion of time for their read- 
ing.’—The New York Evangelist. 


LAUREL-CROWNED VERSE 


Beautifully printed and bound. 16mo, gilt tops, each, $1.00; half calf 
or half morocco, each, $2.75. 


The Lady of the Lake. SiR WALTER SCOTT. 
Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. Lorp ByRON. 
Paradise Lost. JOHN MILTON. 

Lalla Rookh. THOMAS MOORE. 

The Idylls of the King. LorpD TENNYSON, 

The Iliad of Homer. Pope’s Translation, 2 vols. 


“The special merit of these editions, aside from the graceful form of the 
books, lies in the editor’streserve. Whenever the author has provided a preface 
or notes, this apparatus is given, and thus some interesting matter is revived, 
but the editor himself refrains from loading the books with his own writing.” — 
The Atlantic Monthly. 


LAUREL-CROWNED TALES 


Beautifully printed and bound. 16mo, cloth, gilt,tops, each, $1.00; 
half calf or half morocco, each, $2.75.} 


Abdallah. By EDOUARD LABOULAVE. 
Raphael. By ALPHONSE DE LAMARTINE. 
Rasselas, By SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

The Vicar of Wakefield. By GoLDSMITH. 
The Epicurean, By THOMAS MoorRE. 
Picciola. By X. B. SAINTINE. 


.' The publishers have shown excellent discrimination in their choice of mate- 
rial for their projected library of choice fiction, and they have certainly given 
th _ initial volumes a form that bespeaks the warmest praise.”’— The Beacon, 

oston. 


Edited, with an Introduction, by 








PRINCE TIP-TOP 


A FAIRY TALE. By MARGUERITE 
BouVET, author of “Sweet William,” 
and “ Little Marjorie’s Love Story.” 
Beautifully illustrated by Helen M. 
Armstrong. Small 4to, $1.25. 


_“ Prince Tip-Top” is so_utterly unlike 
either of Miss Bouvet’s earlier books as to 
give her readers a genuine surprise. In this 
volume she has given loose rein to a merry 
and rollicking humor. It is a jolly and 
healthy little bit of Opéra Bouffe for chil- 
dren, full of fun and go, with a happy adjust- 
ment of fairy machinery. Miss Armstrong 
has entered thoroughly into the spirit of the 
story and adorned it with a series of fascinat- 
ing pictures. 


THE CHILDREN’S LIFE 
OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


By M. LouIsE PUTNAM. Illustrated by 
Helen M. Armstrong. 12mo, $1.25. 


“It is just what it pretends to be— a life of 
the great President told in the simple words 
which any child can understand, and withal 
containing a most one 5 history of the 
Civil War. ... Portions of many of the 
President’s speeches are given, and the 
machinery of government is talked over in a 
way which cannot fail of fixing it in a child’s 
memory.”— The Boston Times. 


SWEET WILLIAM 

\ By MARGUERITE BOUVET. Illustrated 
by Helen and Margaret Armstrong. 
Small 4to, $1.50. 

_“** Sweet Willian’ has the very favorable 
distinction of never having received an ad- 
verse criticism. Indeed, it would be a very 
critical child, or older person either, who did not find pleasure in this charming 
little story of child-life ina Normandy castle long ago.””— The Alumne Recorder 


LITTLE MARJORIE’S LOVE-STORY 


By MARGUERITE Bouvet. Illustrated by 
Helen M. Armstrong. Small 4to, $1.25. 

“It is rarely a better story is written for children 
than this... . It is told with exquisite delicacy, 
and its pa is — in the extreme. The 
lessons of the story are made most_impressive—les- 
sons good for children to learn. The illustrations 
are charming, and the mechanical work excellent in 
every detail.”—Current Review. 


A SONG OF LIFE 
By MARGARET WARNER MorRLEy. With II- 
lustrations of flowers, fishes, frogs, birds, 
etc., artistically set in the Text. 12mo, 
$1.25. 

“*T have seen nothing better—I might say nothing 
really as good—in its line. The treatment of the sub- 
ject is at once thoroughly scientific and in admirable 
taste. Matters that might seem to some — unmanageable in a popular or 
educational book are explained with equal clearness and delicacy. It ought to 
have a welcome from every teacher ard every parent.’””—WILLIAM J. ROLFE, 
pot ha D. (Editor of * Rolfe’s Edition of Shakespeare’), in a letter to the Pub- 
ishers. 


THE LAST VOYAGES OF THE ADMIRAL 
OF THE OCEAN SEA 


By CHARLES PAUL MackKIE, author of “ With the Admiral of the 
Ocean Sea.” Crown 8vo. (lx Press.) 

This is one of the most greubic accounts ever written of the later voyages of 
the discoverer of America. Mr. MacKie writes with the confidence of an au- 
thority and the warmth of a champion, but with the impartiality of a judge. The 
service which he has here done, by sweeping away the swarm of detractions 
which have of late obscured the fair fame of the great Admiral, deserves to be 
recognized even above the sterling merits of his book. 


CHRISTMAS STORIES FROM FRENCH 
AND SPANISH WRITERS 


By ANTOINETTE OGDEN. 16mo, $1.25. 


Enjoyable is just the word with which to describe this book. The novel and 
piquant features of the Continental Christmas—so different from the English 
“plum pudding’ tradition and our own American customs—are delightfully 
presented, and in translations singularly felicitous. 


COUSIN PHILLIS 


A Story of English Love. By Mrs. GASKELL. 
Lands. 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 


** Mrs. Gaskell,” says George Sand, “‘ has done what neither I nor other female 
writers in France can accomplish; she has written novels which excite the deep- 
est interest in men of the world, and which every girl will be the better for read- 
ing.” ‘* Cousin Phillis ” is considered by many to be Mrs. Gaskell’s best piece 
of work, It is a distinct gain to the notable series to which it has been added. 


MARIANELA 


A Story of Spanish Love. Translated from the Spanish of B. PEREZ 
GALDOSs, by HELEN W. LESTER. Tales from Foreign Lands. 
16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 





Tales from Foreign 


For sale by booksellers generally, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., “ ~ 





Chicago 
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OLIDAY BOOKS. 


In Gold and Silver. 


By GrorGE H. ELLWANGER, author of “ The Story of My House,” “ The Garde’.’s Story,” 
etc. With many illustrations. 16mo. Cloth, $2.00. Also, limited édition de luxe, 
on Japanese vellum, $5.00. 

In this volume the author carries the reader from the Orient to the outdoor life of our own country, 
of which he is so competent to speak. ‘In Gold and Silver” has been magnificently illustrated by 
two of the foremost American artists, W. Hamilton Gibson and A. B. Wenzell. who have furnished 
full-page drawings, vignettes, and initials; while there are several pen-and-ink drawings of Oriental 
articles by W. C. Greenough, and there is a specially designed title-page and cover by H. B. Sherwin. 
Altogether, this book may sately be called one of the best examples of fine book-making produced in 


recent years. 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 
An Attic Philosopher in Paris; 


OR, A PEEP AT THE WORLD FROM A GARRET. Being the Journal of a Happy Man. By 
EMILE SOUVESTRE. 8vo. Cloth, $1.50. 

_.. The great popularity of ‘‘ An Attic Philosopher in Paris ”’ has led the publishers to prepare this fine 
illustrated edition, uniform with the illustrated edition of ‘‘Colette.” For this volume a large number 
of full-page and vignette illustrations have been made by the French artist Jean Claude. the illustrator 
of “Colette.” A rich binding has been specially designed, and this volume, considering the fine lite- 
rary quality of the text and the daintiness of the book’s appearance, will, it is believed, prove one of 
the most popular of the autumn books, 


Love Songs of English Poets, 1500-1800. 
With Notes by RALPH H. CAINE, and Frontispiece after Angelica Kauffman. 16mo. 
Cloth. 


** An admirable selection.” —London Atheneum. 
From the stores of some three centuries much poetic treasure of the first order in art is forthcoming.”— 


London Saturday Review. = 
Admiral Farragut. 


By Captain A. T. MAHAN, U.S.N., author of “The Gulf and Inland Waters,” etc. 
With Portrait and Maps. The first volume in the “Great Commander Series,” 
edited by General JAMES GRANT WILSON. 1I2mo. Cloth, $1.75. 

“*No one could be better fitted than Captain Mahan for writing the biography of our great Admiral. He has 

. - = 3 been constrained by the limitations of the series from makng a large work. But his portr-it of Farragut stands 

From “In Gold and Silver.’ out clear, and we rise from reading his book with a renewed sense of admiration fer the bravery, the skill, and 


the persistence of the hero, and for his noble qualities as a man, a hu band, avd a citizen.”—PAiladelphia Even- 
ing Bulletin. 




















Abraham Lincoln: The True Story of a Great Life. 


By Wiiti1aAm H. Hernpon and Jess—E W. WEIK. With numerous Illustrations. New and revised edition, with an Introduction by 
HoRACE WHITE. In two volumes. 12mo. Cloth, $3.00. 


This is probably the most intimate life of Lincoln ever written. The book, by Lincoln’s law-partner, William H. Herndon, and his friend Jesse W. 
Weik, shows us Lincoln the man. It is a true picture of his surroundings and influences and acts. It is not an attempt to construct a political history, 
with Lincoln often in the background, nor is it an effort to apotheosize the American who stands first in our history next to Washington. be writers knew 
Lincoln intimately ; their frank testimony must be accepted, and their biography must take permanent rank as the best and most illuminating study of Lin- 


coln’s character and personality. 4 
Warriors of the Crescent. 


By the late W.H. DavENPoRT ADAMS, author of “Battle Stories from English History,” etc. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


This story of Oriental magnificence, of glittering campaigns, fatalistic heroism, and the pillage of the marvelous riches of India by the Sultans of Ghazni and 
their followers, comes to the reader like new tales of the Arabian Nights. Mr. Adams s graphic, vivid style clothes history with the garb of romance. 


God’s Fool. 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS, author of “ The Sin of Joost Avelingh.” 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
** Maarten Maartens has secured a firm footing in the eddies of current literature. His peculiarity of being able to present Dutch stories without the medium of translation 


(which perforce robs a tale of flavor) gives him uncommon advantage‘. Pathos deepens into tragedy in the thrilling stcry of ‘ God’s Fool,’ as powerful a piec- ot work as * he 
Sin of Joost Avelingh ’ Men and manners in the Netherlands are here painted with as carcful a trush as any plied by the Dutch artists of long ago.” —/'hiladelphia Ledger. 


Pictures from Roman Life and Story. 


By Professor A. J. CHURCH, author of “Stories from Homer,” “Stories from Virgil,” 
etc. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


From Dusk to Dawn. 


By KATHARINE P. Woops, author of “ Metzerott, Shoemaker. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25 


This book is an original one, like its predecesssor. in that it follows none of the beaten paths « f 
fiction, and it raises questions of vital interest, and addresses itself to the reader’s thought instead 
of merely tickling his fancy. There is a story, a romance, which will interest novel-readers, but 
the book will hold the attention of those for whom the average novel has little charm. 


SECOND EDITION OF 
On the Plantation. 


By JozrL CHANDLER Harris, author of “Uncle Remus.’ With 23 Illustrations by 
E. W. KEMBLE, and Portrait of the Author. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


NEW JUVENILE BOOKS. 


ENGLISHMAN’S HAVEN... By W. J. Gorpon, author of “The Captair- 
General,” etc. With 8 full-page Illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

THE BATTLE OF NEW YORK. By WILLIAM O. STODDARD, author of “ Lit Je 
Smoke,” “Crowded Out o’ Crofield,” etc. With 11 Illustrations and colored 
Frontispiece. 12mo. Clotb, $1.50. 

ALONG THE FLORIDA REEF. By Cuartes F. HOoLpeR, joint author « f 
“Elements of Zodlogy.” With 71 Illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

IN THE BOYHOOD OF LINCOLN. 4 Story of the Tunker Schoolmaster 
and the Times of Black Hawk. By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, author of “ The 
Zigzag Books,” “The Log School-house on the Columbia,” etc. With 12 Illus- 
trations and colored Frontispiece. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

HERMINE’S TRIUMPHS. A Story for Girls and Boys. By MADAME Colomp. 
With roo Illustrations. 8vo. Cloth, $1.50. 








taSend for the illustrated holiday number of Appletons’ Monthly Bulletin, containing 
announcements of important new books, mailed free on. request. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 1, 3 & 5 Bond Street, New York. 


From “In Gold and Silver.” 
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